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You say you want a revolution 
Well you know 

We all want to change the world 
You tell me that it's evolution 
Well you know 

We all want to change the world 

But when you talk about destruction 
Don't you know you can count me out 


- Beatles 
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Foreword 


I'm a capitalist. Not a big one, to be sure. But I like earning 
money on my investments and I applaud successful 
corporations who serve their shareholders well. There's no 
better way to bring capital together, pool it into meaningful 
batches, and put it to work to create all the good stuff we 
have today. 

I abhor fascism. A lot of people do too, but some think it's 
nothing more than a gang of thugs marching through the 
streets with torches and swastika flags. That's r?of where the 
gravest danger lies. I see all forms of developed fascism 
sharing a core trait - the marriage of capitalist interests with 
an authoritarian government. 

This isn't the last mention of fascism you'll see in this book. 
But because it's a term loaded with confusion and 
sensationalism, you'll have to read to the end to see the 
word again. But know this. Every time business interests 
tighten their grasp on government, our system is dragged a 
step closer to a fascist regime. Such a regime exists for the 
enrichment of capitalists and for the entrenchment of 
government authority. Where fascism has been allowed to 
fully evolve in recent centuries - Italy, Germany, and Spain - 
it has bred nationalism, anti-liberalism, militarism - and 
above all - inequality that rewards those who conform to the 
regime and severely punishes all others. 

We don't want to go there. But in recent decades we've seen 
an abrupt increase in the influence and cor?fro/of capitalist 
interests over democratic institutions. And we can observe a 
concurrent rise in nationalism, anti-liberalism, militarism, 
and economic inequality. Coincidence? I don't think so. 



Causation? I invite you to explore that question with me on 
the following pages. 
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Framing Corporate Capital 

What are its origins? 

How did it develop? 

What is it made of? 


What gives it its power? 



What Is This Thing Called Capital? 

Capital is that part of wealth which is devoted to obtaining 

further wealth. 

- Alfred Marshall 

Nolan and I hadn't talked for years. We had earned our 
graduate degrees in the same class at the University of 
California where we chatted frequently and informally about 
business and personal matters. We'd been Facebook friends, 
and the relationship had been contentious, even hostile at 
times. And yet, our differences kept the burbling brew of 
creativity from cooling down over the passing years. 

Nothing fosters critical thinking more than intelligent friends 
who embrace worldviews that are diametrically opposed to 
our own. Nolan and I differed in our views on economics and 
inequality. And in some ways his radically conservative 
arguments influenced my own views just a bit. In fact, an 
argument over minimum wage policies sparked my own 
realization that payroll taxes inhibit the employment of 
labor. My first book was the result. 

It had been a while, so I was surprised to see his e-mail in 
my in-box. / have some ideas about economics I'd like to 
discuss. I'll give you a call. 

Weeks passed, then one day the phone rang. 

"WKLB, you're on the air!!" 

A long pause followed. Telemarketers usually just hang up, 
but friends sometimes stay on the line. "Larry??" 

I recognized the voice and was as surprised as I was happy. 
"Nolan, it's great to hear from you! What's goin' on?" 



“I wanted to talk to you about something I've been thinking 
about. You know a little about economics, and I've got some 
ideas to run by you." 

I always knew Nolan to be direct, often bypassing the 
pleasantries that lubricate conversations between more 
normal people. "Whoa. Wait a minute, Nolan. First tell me 
how you're doin' - how's Ellen and the kids?" 

He hesitated a moment, then shared the events of recent 
years and his plans for the years to come. His face came into 
focus in my mind as he spoke. Of course he looked as young 
as he did the last time I saw him. He had plans to move from 
Chicago to Charlotte to build a house and enjoy his 
retirement. 

"Thanks for filling me in. Please - give my best to Ellen." 

"I'll do that, Larry. How are things going with you?" 

"Not much has changed. We still travel full-time in the 
motorhome, and we're not too old to enjoy ridin' the Harley 
to National Parks and other national treasures." I wondered if 
that would spark an argument about public lands and the 
common good. 

"Good." Nolan paused as though gathering his thoughts. 
"We've talked about economics before, and I've got some 
thoughts about how economies work." 

I was genuinely interested. Nolan and I had often publicly 
disagreed, but beneath the surface we often found points of 
accord. And in the process of sorting out all the points of 
accord - and discord - we usually both learned something. 

"I'd like to hear them." 



“Okay. Economics is like engineering. It can be explained in 
terms of hydraulic or electrical systems, and I've been 
thinking about both." 

Nolan's background and professional practice is in 
engineering, and I wasn't surprised that he was thinking in 
that context. I waited, but there was nothing but silence. 
Looking at the phone, I saw that the call had ended. I hit 
redial as soon as I realized I'd lost the connection. Cellular 
networks are wonderful, but living in the woods can be 
isolating. The ringing ended. “Nolan?" 

“Ah -1 was just getting ready to call you back. Where did I 
leave off?" 

“Hydraulic and electrical systems." 

“Okay. The pipes in a water system are like the flow of 
money in the economy. Up above, there's a reservoir full of 
water. That's the capital that drives everything in the 
economy. Follow me so far?" 

I struggle with analogies, and Nolan knows it. But I wasn't 
going to validate his argument just yet. “I'm with you." 

“Okay. So, the more water you have in the reservoir, the 
more water pressure you have in the pipes. The more capital 
you have in the economy, the more growth you have 
everywhere." 

In the silence that followed, I could almost hear his head 
nodding in satisfaction. “Go on." 

“Okay, let's look at an electrical system. The current flowing 
through the wires is like money in the economy. Everything 
is connected to a source of power like a generator or a 
battery, and that's the capital that powers the whole 



system.” It's clear that he expected an argument. "So, what 
do you think?” 

I was a little surprised at the simplicity of the analogy, but I 
could see that it was a defense of capital - and capitalism in 
general. "I'm not sure I fully understand it. Does it mean that 
capital drives everything in the economy?” 

"Sure. Capital creates businesses and businesses create 
jobs. The jobs spread income throughout the economy and 
there's something for everybody. Everybody wins. But when 
the capital dries up the whole system comes crashing down. 
When there's no generator there's no current in the wires. 
When there's no water in the reservoir, there's nothing 
coming out of the faucet.” 

I caught a whiff of the arguments offered by conservative 
politicians that extol the virtues of job creators at every 
opportunity. They usually happen to be the very job creators 
that sign the checks to their super-PACs. "Okay, I'm starting 
to see where you're coming from. But... where does the 
water come from? And what powers the generator?” 

Nolan took a long, audible breath. "Water is just there. It 
always has been, just waiting to be harnessed for the good 
of man.” His tone of voice suggested that he was stretching 
the analogy. "And electromagnetic forces are present in 
everything - it takes technology and management to convert 
it into something useful. That's capitalism.” 

"It does take technology - and an organization to make a 
generator. But that falls outside the scope of your analogy. 
The generator is just... there.” I was beginning to lose the 
thread of Nolan's argument. "Maybe capital is more like the 
charge in a capacitor - it accumulates the flow in the circuit 



and discharges with a jolt that does more than the voltage of 
the circuit can do on its own.” 

"Maybe.” Nolan's connections were beginning to hum. "A 
capacitor stores energy, like a battery, and it can be a 
source of really high voltage.” Doubt was in his voice. "Or 
maybe we've reached the limit of the analogy. All analogies 
break down when taken to the extreme.” 

I agreed with that. "That's why I like to test ideas with 
models - quantitative models, whenever I can.” 

"Yeah, I know that about you. But analogies can be useful 
too.” 

No argument here. Both analogies and models have 
their place, but I'd always trusted models a lot more. 

I'd created some quantitative models that - In my own 
mind - were quite brilliant. One of them largely explains 
and predicts inflation rates in an economy on the basis 
of Just four independent variables. Another explains the 
effect of subsidies on capita! investment and predicts a 
progressively rising proportion of capita! to labor in the 
economy. But to be useful, models have to be 
understood. To be influential, they must be explained to 
policy makers. 

And for me, that's where the usefulness of quantitative 
models usually ends; to explain them to others seems 
far beyond my ability. Maybe it's because I lack the 
patience, or the credentials, or the platform - or the 
interpersonal skills - needed to convey complex 
concepts. Or possibly it's because I've never mastered 
the art of the analogy. Maybe / should give It a try. 


"Larry, you still on the line?” 



“Nolan, you just might be onto something here. And you're 
right about analogies, but that's your domain. I've never 
paid much attention to 'em, but I probably should. I'd like to 
give your ideas some thought and have another 
conversation about them.'' 

“Good idea. I've got to get going anyway - I'm almost at the 
gym. Talk to you later." 

“Thanks for the call. It's great to hear from you again." 

Where does the electricity come from? What powers the 
generator? And what is the origin of capital? 


Just exactly what is capital anyway? It isn't water behind a 
dam. It isn't the current from a generator. It isn't literally 
either of these things. But if we are to use analogies to our 
advantage, maybe we ought to start by objectively defining 
the subject of the analogy. 

Investopedia provides the following explanation: 

“Capital refers to financial assets or the financial value 
of assets, such as funds held in deposit accounts, as 
well as the tangible machinery and production 
equipment used in environments such as factories and 
other manufacturing facilities. Additionally, capital 
includes facilities, such as the buildings used for the 
production and storage of the manufactured goods. 
Materials used and consumed as part of the 
manufacturing process do not q ualif y." [11 

That's one view, but accountants have a different definition: 

“Capital can include cash or other assets introduced 
into a business by the owners." [21 




Wait, what? Definitions are supposed to be, well... definitive! 
This one isn't. It relates only to businesses, and the word can 
makes it a suggestion rather than a definition. How about 
this, from the same source? 

“However, in different contexts, the term can have a 
variety of other meanings. Here are a few: (1) funds 
raised to support a particular business or project; (2) 
the accumulated wealth of a business, represented by 
its assets less liabilities; and (3) stock or ownership in a 
company." 

No wonder we're confused. And these definitions apply 
pretty much exclusively to businesses, without even trying 
to define capital for individuals or for the economy as a 
whole. Let's start from the basics of capital in business. 

Accountants live in a world of debits and credits. Debits are 
assets, costs, and expenses. Credits are liabilities, revenues, 
and equity. Equity, as noted above, equals assets minus 
liabilities. Capital can be contributed by owners directly, or 
it can be accumulated over time from profits - which, in turn 
arise out of any revenues that exceed costs and expenses. 
More capital can be raised by soliciting the contributions of 
more owners, often in the form of selling stock. The 
contributions - cash or other assets - are real, but the more 
numerous owners reduce the proportional interest of the 
existing owners of the business. Capital can also be raised 
by getting a loan. Again, the proceeds are real and can be 
applied to capital investments, but the proceeds are offset 
by a liability - the loan must be eventually paid off. 

Still awake? 

If you're satisfied with this explanation of capital, you may 
want to stop reading right here. We've defined it in the 
mechanistic terms of debits and credits. We've defined it 



only in the context of a business entity. That's just a place to 
start to gain an understanding of capital. But we haven't 
even begun to explore what it is for an individual or the 
economy as a whole. We haven't considered the love affair it 
has with wealth or the contentious relationship it has with 
labor. And we haven't figured out its historical and economic 
origins. And how on earth did it become a poiiticai dogma? 
It's here, in questions like this, that discoveries can be 
made. It's a journey - come on along! 

[ 1 ] http://www.investopedia.com/terms/c/capital.asp 

[2] https://debitoor.com/dictionary/capital 
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Views on Wealth and Capital 


Wealth is the ability to fully experience life. 

- Henry David Thoreau 

A full-time RV traveler like me faces some challenges, not 
the least of which is the lurking specter of isolation. Others 
in the campground may be friendly, but few of them share 
an interest in things that occupy the mind of any particular 
of/7ertraveler. The most frequent topics of conversation 
include the weather, the condition of the campsites, the 
quality of the roads, where we're from, and where we're 
going. And dogs. RVers love dogs. 

That's why so many RV travelers keep contact with their 
friends and family via the Internet. Some use e-mail, some 
use Twitter, and others use Facebook. I like Facebook, and 
I'm a member of several specialty groups, including a few 
economic forums. We're active on these pages to test our 
ideas, learn new ones, and make friends with people who 
have similar interests. One of the best ways to do this is to 
simply ask questions. I sat down at the computer and got 
the ball rolling with a question. 

Larry Judson Butler: "I need your help. I'm roughing out 
a new book that will be a sequel to my "Talk About 
Poverty." The new one will be about wealth and capital. 
But here's the thing - it's a lot harder to find people who 
know about capital than it is to find people who know 
about poverty. If the new book is to follow the format of 
the last one, I need conversations. Would you please 
share a paragraph or two expressing your interpretation 
or definition of wealth and/or capital?'' 

Kevin Greer: "capital is the thing I don't have; wealth is 
the thing I want. The relation between the two is 



dubious to most people.” 

Kevin Greer: "I'm from Appalachia, so I have the exact 
opposite problem: it's harder to find people who can 
talk about not being in poverty than it is to find those 
who know that old, grey devil all too well. There is little 
capital to spare: banks rarely give out loans, and when 
they do, it's for $2,000 if you're extremely lucky.” 

Larry Judson Butler: "Yeah, "Talk About Poverty" was just 
way too easy to research.” 

Charles Thomas Ingram: "When you say capital, are you 
including disposable income?” 

Larry Judson Butler: "Feel free to draw a distinction on 
that basis between wealth and capital. An argument 
can be made either way, provided that income is 
accumulated for later disposition.” 

Charles Thomas Ingram: "I always think of capital as 
compounding value... Unless it's put in property or 
actual business, it's speculation.” 

Larry Judson Butler: "Where does it come from?” 

Charles Thomas Ingram: "Disposable income, inherited, 
start ups... Loans. In my narrow view, I Just think of 
capital as what you do with money, not it's source.” 

Charles Thomas Ingram: "A millennial with a good 
salary, living meagerly... That spends all his disposable 
income on travel, may consider himself wealthy but 
have no capital.” 

Charles Thomas Ingram: "Larry, I'm not sure why... But 
your post made me think of this cartoon. Maybe it's 
because in the end, no matter bad you were beat down, 
that little bit of capital can make anyone feel rich” 

(Charles linked to a snippet from AM Baba Bunny/r? 
which Daffy Duck gets rich from a magic lamp, then 



angers the genie, who shrinks Daffy and takes his 
fortune. At the end, Daffy finds a tiny peari that seems 
enormous to a duck that's oniy two inches taii. Of 
course, he goes into spasms of deiight at his newfound 
weaith.) 

Charles Thomas Ingram: The definition of wealth seems 
to be shifting based on generation... Millennials would 
gladly forego traditional wealth for experiences 

Larry Judson Butler: Not everybody, perhaps. There are 
those who accumulate a little bit of capital, then a little 
more, then... pretty soon they're the ones beating down 
others to satisfy their own insatiable greed. Not sure I 
want to go there in the book, but Daffy seems to have 
embraced that worldview. Remarkably (not to carry the 
analogy too far) his greed is the very thing that made 
him small. 

Brian Tisdale: Wealth is capital measured in time 
between generations. The easiest example that most 
people understand is the ability to pass on a house to 
loved ones after they die. This, of course, is only 
possible if the house is fully paid off. You can interview 
me if you'd like. 

Charles Thomas Ingram: What a textbook answer from 
the birthday boy... Happy birthday 

Larry Judson Butler: Can you be born poor and die 
wealthy? (And... Happy birthday!) Thanks for the offer 
too. 

Brian Tisdale: Hmmm good question. I believe one can 
be born poor and die wealthy, they just don't get the 
benefit of that wealth really 

Brian Tisdale: If wealth is measured in time 

Larry Judson Butler: Brian, ...but must it be measured in 
time? Or is that an "optional feature?" 



Larry Judson Butler: Brian, I do expect to take you up on 
your offer. But it'll probably be a while - it takes some 
time for me to bring a book into focus; I have too much 
to learn as it progresses. 

Brian Tisdale: I think wealth has to be measured in 
some sort of time otherwise there isn't a distinction 
between being rich and being wealthy 

Charles Thomas Ingram: What's the old saying... Rich 
sign the back of checks... Wealthy sign the front? 

Larry Judson Butler: How can I distinguish between 
being rich and being wealthy? 

Charles Thomas Ingram: Athletes are rich... Team 
owners are wealthy 

Larry Judson Butler: Charles, okay... can I generalize 
that idea by saying that being rich places an emphasis 
on income and being wealthy places an emphasis on 
net worth? 

Brian Tisdale: I think you can Larry Judson Butler 

Charles Thomas Ingram: As Brian pointed out most 
"wealth" is generational... So it's telling that there are 
so few "wealthy" African Americans 

Brian Tisdale: Look at how many entertainers go broke! 

Charles Thomas Ingram: Hammer Time 

Charles Thomas Ingram: Larry, instead of net worth... 
Rephrase it asset's? 

Larry Judson Butler: Charles, irrespective of liabilities? 
What if liabilities exceed assets? 

Brian Tisdale: That's how they go broke isn't it? 

Charles Thomas Ingram: I think it depends on the asset 
really... Let's say Jerry Jones liabilities exceed his 
assets... It doesn't really matter, because the Cowboys 



are seen as such a major asset, with upside, he could 
float that debt longer than someone struggling to afford 
their mortgage 

Eric Wing: Are you hoping to interview wealthy people? 

I am trying to understand the goal of the next book and 
a bit confused. 

Charles Thomas Ingram: <<<not wealthy 

Eric Wing: I know some wealthy people but they 
wouldn't likely sit down for a book interview and if they 
did they would insist on telling the tale of their hard 
work and shrewd decision making. Besides Nick 
Hanauer you don't find many who see a problem with 
accumulation of wealth. 

Charles Thomas Ingram: Does anyone really have a 
problem with the accumulation of wealth? 

Eric Wing: After a point, I do. Same as M&A the issue is 
wealth allows one to tilt the rules and create 
advantage. Without a countervailing force I see 
accumulation, like mergers, as being EXACTLY the 
problem with capitalism. 

Eric Wing: Was nice to see John Oliver do a bit on the 
issue I care so much about. 

Larry Judson Butler: Eric Wing I'd love to interview Bill 
Gates, Nick Hanauer, Warren Buffett, and George Soros. 
But I'm more interested in using conversations among 
friends to test a hypothesis - that all capital consists of 
the sum of labor and public goods. I'd really like to talk 
to rich people. Are you available? 

Larry Judson Butler: Charles, I have a real problem with 
some of the WAYS in which wealth is accumulated - 
when its accumulation is subsidized by public policy. 

Eric Wing: Hahaha I am available but I am not in that 
club. 



Larry Judson Butler: Eric Wing ...maybe in a year or two! 

Eric Wing: Larry Judson Butler that relates to wealth 
having power over political policy in the first place. Can 
you find a time in human history where it hasn't? That 
is my issue with wealth accumulation in a nutshell is 
that it pretty much always leads to using that undue 
influence and power to protect and accumulate more 

Has there ever been a time in human history when 
weaith and poiiticai power were separated? The 
Great American Democratic Experiment started 
out with powerfui Founders, most of them quite 
we a off. They created a system that separated 
poiiticai governance from the weaith of the nobies 
and merchants that had been appointed by King 
George Hi, but the influence of their own weaith 
was a feature - not a bug - of the new order. With 
aii the taik about peopie, mankind, rights, pubiic 
good, citizens, and us - the founding documents 
define whose interests they express pretty iooseiy. 
We can see that women, Indians, and Negroes 
were not among those whose interests were 
represented. Many of the states whose rights were 
to be so carefully protected didn't recognize 
suffrage at the time for men who didn't own 
property. Is it possible that the Great Experiment 
was a failure from the beginning? What's worse, it 
sure seems like the influence of wealth has 
increased in the past couple of centuries, despite 
legal protections for women and minorities. 

But wait - human history goes well beyond our 
experience with our own Republic. And it goes 
beyond the European economy and power 
structure from which it grew. What about other 
cultures? What about other economies? Has the 
world ever seen an economy that somehow 



managed to separate wealth from power? And if 
such economies ever existed, what became of 
them? Were they successful, or did they die of the 
defects that were built into them? Are wealth and 
power necessarily and forever bound together by 
human nature and they way we interact with 
others? Or is it somehow possible to realize the 
democratic idea! of a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people? 

Eric Wing: Larry Judson Butler well that is part of my 
confusion on this topic. It seems like you guys are 
trying to make a distinction between being rich and 
being wealthy or some such thing. I do see a distinction 
between income and net worth. I consider someone 
with a high-income to be a higher earner but not 
necessarily rich or wealthy. I consider someone with a 
net worth somewhere in the multi-millions to be rich, 
and if most of their income comes from revenue 
generating assets I consider them to be wealthy. 

Eric Wing: In other words I don't really consider anyone 
who has to go to work for somebody else to be wealthy. 
Obviously there is some gray area there but even pro 
athletes aren't exactly what comes to mind when I think 
about wealth especially generational wealth. 

Eric Wing: Also to be clear I do not consider someone 
wealthy just because they are self-employed or have 
their major expenses paid off. I consider someone 
wealthy when they own enough property that it 
generates revenue faster than they can spend it by a 
wide margin. Having access to capital via loan is very 
different from having so much capital you issue loans 
and earn interest. 

Brian Tisdale: If a person retires from the military and 
has accumulated property, they are wealthy... Btw, I 



think you should get responses from Daniel Eberhardt 

Daniel Eberhardt: Pass I no longer care about politics, 
policy or what other people do even when it hurts me 
and my kids. I'm now EXPECTING people to do the 
worst imaginable things possible! 

Brian Tisdale: Lol ok 

Eric Wing: Until he feels like trolling me next;-) 

Eric Wing: Define "accumulated property" Brian Tisdale. 
Does having a closet full of clothes count? Owning a 
car? Home? Business? What if it isn't very profitable? 

Brian Tisdale: homes, businesses etc 

Brian Tisdale: It's not uncommon for intelligent military 
retirees without debt issues to accumliate rental 
properties or part ownership in businesses. 

Eric Wing: So you consider ALL homeowners to be 
wealthy? Even if they are barely able to pay their 
property tax? 

Brian Tisdale: No, I'm talking about people like my exes 
father who owns 2 apartment buildings (4 units each), 
his house, and 4 or so car shops 

Eric Wing: Ahhhh "rental property." Now that goes back 
to what I said about having revenue generating assets 

Eric Wing: When your money makes money for you so 
that you don't have to "work" then I consider you 
wealthy. Chris is almost there 

Eric Wing: My grandfather has been there since he was 
40 or so. 

Eric Wing: The Waltons have never known what work is. 
Brian Tisdale: Been where? 

Eric Wing: Wealthy by my definition. 



Selmo Vitali: I would say I have social capital. The 
modern inequality around genetics isn't about wealth. 

It is instead about who you know, what you know, and 
how you ask for it. The background risk of having a 
child with birth defects or a genetic syndrome is 3%. My 
wife and I have cut that in half by playing the system. 
Our kid hasn't been conceived yet and it is already 
privileged. 

Eric Wing: Friends in low places? 

Selmo Vitali: Eric Wing, not really. The 
recommendations are made by the American College of 
Medical Genetics and the American College of 
Onstetrics and Gynecology. Most doctors don't pay 
attention to them though because they think parents 
don't care about genetic testing. It worked out to about 
$200 per each of us to get screened for 254 genetic 
conditions. 

What's the difference between social capita! and 
privilege? Privilege is usually seen as a birthright 
of wealth, and generational wealth is certainly the 
most prevalent and enduring kind. But can you 
possess social capita! if your parents aren't 
wealthy, but might be otherwise well-connected? 

Years ago, I was a college dropout and a free agent 
in the labor market. I had no interpersonal skills, 
charm, or good looks on which to draw. But I did 
have one important thing - membership in an 
established suburban community church. Word got 
out that I was looking for employment and I was 
invited to interview with three companies - a 
utility, an insurance company, and a bank, it 
happened that executives of each of these 
companies were members of the church too. So 
opportunity came my way even though it's 



unlikely / was the best and most qualified 
candidate for any of these positions. And my 
parents weren't rich by any measure. 

Did I enjoy social capita! or was it just everyday 
privilege? And so what - did it matter in the long 
run? 

Eric Wing: I have something more scarce than capital - 
talent;-) 

Charles Thomas Ingram: Does Simon Cowell think you 
have talent? 

Eric Wing: God I hope not! 

Selmo Vitali: What is capital minus talent? 

Brian Tisdale: Trump? 

Eric Wing: Capital. See Mittens Romney, Trump, Donald 
J., all of the Walton heirs, etc... 

Selmo Vitali Eric Wing you have that? 

Eric Wing No. I have talent. They have capital. Warren 
Buffett has both 

Larry Judson Butler Thank you all for your input. You 
have some interesting insights. :) 

Selmo Vitali: Thanks. Let it be known that I am 700k in 
debt. I am it sure if it makes me more of leas frugal with 
my other spending. 

Larry Judson Butler: I'll be asking for your tax returns at 
a later date. ;) 

Selmo Vitali: Larry Judson Butler go for it. Half is 
student loans, the rest is a house, two cars, and some 
credit card debt. On the other hand I get to be a doctor 
so that's nice. 

Larry Judson Butler: Nuthin' but respect from here, 
Selmo! 



Selmo Vitali: Larry Judson Butler still from a numbers 
perspective I can't really say I made strong life choices. 
My lifetime earnings are crap compared to my brother 
who just did some computer programming. 

Charles Thomas Ingram: Selmo, wait till you see your 
brother laid off for six months, then hoping contract to 
contract 

Eric Wing: They took our jaaaaabbbbbss! 

(Eric linked to a snippet of a South Park episode in 
which Alexa is replaced ibyjim Bob - a human servant 
who tells time, keeps a calendar and dictionary, and 
plays music with his guitar to illustrate the concept of 
reversing home automation.) 

Charles Thomas: Ingram Eric, as an Alexa user... I 
almost pissed myself watching that video 

Eric Wing: Best part was that I guess the episode 
triggered people's devices throughout. 

Selmo Vitali: Charles Thomas Ingram like I said lifetime 
earnings. Seriously, not a healthcare thread though I 
would be happy to be paid less in the future if nine 
years of my life wasn't at $0. 

Daniel Eberhardt: TIME is the only valuable commodity 
to me and money simply allows you to use your time 
HOW YOU want to. True wealth = Money + Time. Many 
high income earners work so much and have so little 
control of their time I do not consider them truly 
wealthy. 

Larry Judson Butler: Maybe that's why real wealth has 
to come from our parents - if they've spent the time to 
accumulate it then we might have the time to enjoy it. 

Daniel Eberhardt: Larry Judson Butler Sure that helps 
OR people make good decisions pay themselves first, 
save, invest and continue to look for more and more 



sources of cash flow so that you end up saving 35-50% 
of your income and benefit from compounding! 


And so, some of my most erudite friends of the economic 
persuasion shared their viewpoints and their answers. But 
these knowledgeable people in their dialogue raised far 
more questions than answers. 

Are wealth and power inseparable? Is social capita! - 
privilege - really capital? Or is it just the enhancement of 
labor? Does wealth create income? Or does income create 
wealth? 


If you ask a dozen people to talk about wealth, capital, and 
assets, you'll get a dozen different viewpoints. They'll all be 
valid too, to a degree. The folks who participated in this 
conversation had a variety of viewpoints, and they were all - 
each and every one - in the discussion because of their 
interest in and familiarity with the various theories and 
disciplines of economics. 

The conversation can help us get beyond the cut-and-dry 
definitions and delve into the real meanings and concepts 
associated with terms like income, assets, wealth, and 
capital. Maybe the clearest distinction was drawn between 
wealth and income. The two are inextricably related, but 
perhaps not as directly as one might imagine. Generally, 
wealth can create income and income can create wealth - 
generally. 

Wealth creates income by earning interest, dividends, rents, 
or appreciation in value. But wealth can consist of any 
owned asset, whether it produces income or not. In fact, 
certain forms of wealth have the potential of dissipating by 
way of the expenses - consumption - associated with them. 



An expensive car, for example, might depreciate in value 
even if it sits in the garage unused. Wealth can also be 
encumbered by debt, the cost of which may completely 
offset the income generated by the asset. 

We can draw a distinction between personal wealth and 
personal capital along the lines of its capacity to generate 
income. Personal capital can take the form of home 
ownership, savings accounts, stocks and bonds, or a car that 
facilitates earning a living. Each of these assets has the 
potential to either generate income or reduce the expenses 
associated with paying rent or utilizing public 
transportation. Personal wealth is a larger category that may 
include personal capital. Some forms of wealth are clearly 
not personal capital because they lack the capacity to 
generate income. A large balance in a checking account, for 
example, will be slowly consumed by inflation. Numerous 
pairs of shoes in the closet may signify wealth, but they're 
totally incapable of yielding a dividend. Personal wealth can 
take the form of either past or future consumption. 

Income creates personal wealth overtime when it's greater 
than consumption. The difference between income and 
consumption is the change in wealth. Note that income can 
come from any source - we've already noted that capital can 
generate interest, dividends, rents and other forms of 
income. But labor is actually a larger force in the economy - 
it has historically generated about 2/3 to 3/4 of all national 
income. FH The relationship between labor income and the 
capacity to generate personal wealth is a fascinating one, 
and one that depends entirely on the level of consumption 
required to sustain life and comfort. In every case, there is a 
very real minimum level of consumption that must be met 
before income is sufficient to create personal wealth. 




Once an individual has obtained wealth - a little or a lot, it's 
still wealth - it can take a variety of forms. Historically, 
individuals could choose among home ownership, other real 
estate, a business enterprise, precious metals or collectibles, 
or financial assets like bonds or even stocks. In recent 
decades, risk management instruments like insurance 
endowments have created and cultivated a growing market. 
And even in an age of student loan indebtedness, education 
and training might be seen as an investment in the potential 
for increased future earnings. Today a dizzying array of 
financial products is available from which to choose, and 
there's an abundance of financial advisors willing to help. It 
seems as though everybody wants to get at your wealth. 

Remarkably, the tax consequences of an investment - 
penalties and incentives - often play a key role in our 
decisions; a completely free society would not attempt to 
direct the investment decisions of its citizens. Public policy 
also plays a role in the rate of return on interest-bearing 
assets and the rate of currency inflation, and each of these 
in turn plays a role in the decisions relating to the allocation 
of wealth. 

Understanding wealth and capital requires knowledge of the 
origins and development through the ages of property, 
power, and privilege - such are the subjects of the study of 
political economy - economics. Understanding wealth and 
capital also requires knowledge of the market forces and 
public policy that influence investments, risk, and returns. 
This is no less true for us as individuals as it is for the 
corporations and public entities that create and consume 
wealth in the private and public sectors. Continue as we 
explore this fascinating and poorly understood subject from 
a dozen different angles. Fascinating? Really? You might be 
surprised. 



[1] https://economix.blogs.nytimes.conn/2013/09/09/why- 
labors-share-of-income-is-falling/ 
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Wealth vs. Capital vs. Assets 


Humility is the true key to success. Successful people lose 
their way at times. They often embrace and overindulge 
from the fruits of success. Humility halts this arrogance and 
self-indulging trap. Humble people share the credit and 
wealth, remaining focused and hungry to continue the 

journey of success. 

- Rick Pitino 

“Wanna come into my office." 

It wasn't a question. Henry Crossman was my boss, and I 
could tell by his voice on the inter-office phone that 
something was bothering him. “Be right there." I locked my 
screen, picked up a notepad, and walked to the double doors 
at the end of the carpeted hall. 

“Sit down and close the doors." He was looking at the 
detailed financial statements I'd delivered to him an hour 
before. 

I knew he wouldn't like the monthly results. All nine body 
shops had shown a nice profit, but the performance metrics 
were bouncing all over the place from month to month. 
Metrics like job turnover ratios, collection rates, and add-on 
services determined the bonuses paid to shop managers. For 
years, the monthly metrics had been stable, with no 
surprises at all - except to me. Just yesterday I'd actually 
interviewed George, the business manager whose departure 
a few months earlier had created the opening for the job I 
now held. I met with him to find out how he kept such 
naturally chaotic numbers so steady. He admitted to 
smoothing them out - manipulating them - because Henry 
liked them that way. “What's up, boss?" 



Henry was a big guy - tall, dark, and handsome in a silver- 
screen kind of way, and always dressed as the leading man. 
A few years older than me back in the 1990s meant that he 
was enjoying the prime of his economic life. But he wasn't 
happy, and he didn't like surprises. "What the hell is going 
on, Larry?" 

"Can you be more specific?" 

"There's something wrong with the way you're figuring the 
bonuses for shop managers." He picked up a page from his 
desk and waved it at me. "Fontana is getting rich. And Costa 
Mesa isn't even gonna get paid!" 

I was always surprised when he referred to his managers as 
the location of their shops. In person, it was always a warm 
Bob, Bill, or Jack - but in private, the people were the shops 
they ran. I took a long breath. "That's just the way the 
numbers came out." 

"I told you to fix this after last month's reports. Since you 
took over the numbers they've been all over the board. I 
never had this problem with George." 

"I found out why." I explained the conversation I had with 
George and the specific ways he had smoothed things out. 
As I spoke I could see that he was trying to decide whether 
or not to believe me. "...and as long as you're using these 
metrics one month at a time, they'll always bounce around." 

The doors opened and a woman swept into the office with 
the elegance of Lauren Bacall. The sparkle of diamonds 
adorned her ears, neck, wrists - and possibly other places 
hidden from view. As I got to my feet, Henry stood and 
walked around the desk. "Hi babe." She rose on tiptoes to 
present a cheek for kissing prior to a quick embrace. 



“Hi handsome." The woman's face lit up. "We're all set with 
catering for the 21^'^." She glanced at me as though I were 
furniture. "How many guests will there be? Which boat 
should we use?" 

He turned his back to me as he walked back to his desk. 
"Let's see. Nine stores with two each, plus five from here. 
That's..." 

"Twenty-three." I was always a little quicker than most when 
it came to numbers. 

Henry glanced at me. "Yeah, let's have the Body Booty 
- we'll need the space. You gonna make the arrangements?" 

She nodded, then took two steps toward me and extended a 
hand. "I'm Barbara." 

"Larry." 

Beautiful women have always rendered me speechless. 
And this one was so elegant I though I might never 
speak again. Beauty and money often seem to go 
together. Of course, there's the occasional lovely waif 
you might see in the interior of Orange County - Santa 
Ana, Tustin, or Yorba Linda - but that's the exception to 
the rule. Here in Newport Beach, that's where beauty 
lives. A view of the tennis courts at the club, especially 
on a sunny weekday, confirms that the place just 
attracts alluring people. And a peek inside the 
exclusive boutiques of Fashion Island - I've never been 
wealthy enough to actually go through their doors - 
yields an outsider's view of the relationship between 
money and beauty. Does money attract beauty, or does 
beauty attract money? 

It's not Just the women, either. I once read that the 
average male CEO of a Fortune 500 company stands 



fully 6'1 " In his stocking feet. That's over three Inches 
taller than the average American male - three Inches 
taller than me. Henry was easily tall enough to be a 
Fortune 500 CEO, and he had the risk tolerance to go 
with his height. But In less than ninety days of working 
for him I understood that he savored the life he'd built 
for himself here. He wasn't going anywhere. He owned 
a chain of body shops and a real estate Investment 
company that collected rent from them and the tenants 
of a dozen other unaffiliated properties. It was all his 
and It was all new - not brand new money, but wealth 
new enough to provide its owner with the satisfaction 
of creating it. 

“You gotta figure this out." Henry was sitting at his desk and 
sadly, Barbara was gone - but a warm spot remained on my 
hand where she'd touched it. 

“Figure what out?" The state of our previous conversation 
had momentarily slipped entirely out of my conscious mind. 

“The way the numbers keep bouncin' around. We can't pay 
bonuses that way - it's making people nervous." 

“Okay, there are alternatives. We could choose different 
metrics - ones that don't vary so much from month to month. 
Or we can use three-month averages. Or we can increase 
salaries and lower the proportion of bonuses so it doesn't 
make such a difference to the shop managers." I was 
starting to run out of ideas. 

“No, the ones we've got have worked pretty damn well for 
years. And using averages would be too complicated." 

I had one more solution up my sleeve. “You want me to 
smooth out the numbers? Just make them up? And then fake 
the calculations on the bonus statements like George did?" I 



realized that I was starting to show my frustration and took a 
pause. 'That wouldn't be fair to the shop managers, and it 
wouldn't be fair to you." 

"Okay, let's give it some thought." Henry didn't know what 
to do either, so he changed the subject. "By the way, we'll 
be going out on the boat. Barbara's sending out invitations 
for a cocktail cruise, and management is invited. You too." 

Wait, what? Wasn't / management too? "The 27’^'^?" 

"Yeah, we'll be leaving from my house and you can bring 
your wife if you want." 

Henry and Carol had met before I was hired, and he seemed 
to like her even though he never again referred to her by 
name. She dresses up pretty well, and can make an alluring 
impression in any strata of society. Even if she isn't dripping 
with diamonds. "We'll clear the calendar." I'll show him that 
we can be pretentious even if we don't have the kind of 
social life that would ever require a calendar. 

On the 21^^ we pulled up in front of Henry's house. As a kid I 
spent some time at the end of the Newport Peninsula back in 
the days before McMansions and shiny new fortunes. I 
remember pushing a dory into the channel to catch bass and 
bonito just past the breakwater. It was different today. Henry 
had space for a dozen cars in his driveway and statuary at 
the entrance. We parked next to a pristine gold Mercedes I'd 
seen at the Fountain Valley shop. It was owned by the shop 
manager, and undoubtedly bore a salvage title. "Here comes 
Barbara." 

She extended both hands over the sill of my old Mustang 
convertible toward Carol. "Welcome to our home!" 



Carol returned the double-handed clasp and smiled. “Thank 
you. It's beautiful." 


"Well come on out. Everybody's here and Henry's ready to 
get going." She ushered us around a narrow side yard 
toward the docks. A glimpse through plantation shutters 
revealed a great room worthy of Gatsby; some of the statues 
had found their way inside too. At the dock, a forty-foot class 
Hatteras was tied firmly with all its canvas in place - it 
wasn't going anywhere. Beyond a thirty-foot blue-water 
Donzi was our ride for the day, a sixty foot Huckins with its 
generator running and the bar open. The shiny white 
transom flaunted Body Booty\r\ gold leaf and royal blue. 
People stood along the railings on the main and upper 
decks, talking and laughing. 

"Come on aboard!" It was an order rather than a greeting. 
Henry gestured to the captain as we stepped across to the 
aft deck. "Let's get under way." The big diesels fired up and 
the first mate secured the rail as servers circulated among 
the guests with trays of hors d'euvres and plastic 
champagne flutes. 

As we mixed with the other guests I was struck with the 
realization that I was the only one who knew where all this 
extravagance originated. I was in a unique position to see 
exactly where the money came from, and now I had a pretty 
good idea where it went. But questions remained. 

Is all of this wealth? Is it capital? Or is it just spending? 


Nobody who observed Henry's lifestyle denied that he is was 
wealthy man. Valuable things, taken together, constitute 
wealth irrespective of their utility. A six-thousand square foot 
home on a double lot at the end of the Newport Peninsula 



provides utility for its two occupants, but no person can 
occupy more than a few square feet at a time. The 
availability of three ocean-going vessels provides the utility 
of choice, but no person can sail on more than one boat at a 
time. 

When we have satisfied our own needs for material things, 
we don't usually stop acquiring things. Economists and 
behavioral scientists observe that most people begin 
satisfying their most fundamental needs first, and with any 
resources left over apply them to the satisfaction of other 
needs as well. Abraham Maslow \1] proposed a hierarchy 
that attempts to explain the psychology of need satisfaction. 
At the most fundamental level, he claims, are those 
physiological needs for air, water, food, sex, and shelter. 
Once those needs have been satisfied, we turn our resources 
to the satisfaction of safety needs like personal security, 
health, and a little nest egg of our own. Next up is the urge 
to belong - an expression of our social needs. Once we've 
found our niche, we can turn our attention and resources to 
acquiring the esteem of ourselves and others. If we're so 
fortunate as to have gotten this far, we are free to seek self- 
actualization - whatever that might be. 

Not everybody buys Maslow's arguments. I, for example, 
have found the need for sex to be present at each and every 
level. Others suggest that we climb up and down the 
hierarchy depending on the conditions in which we find 
ourselves. Still others have observed that the hierarchy is 
ethnocentric - highly dependent on its context within 
European Christian culture. 

Even so, the hierarchy illustrates an important concept in 
daily use by economists - marginal utility. What is it? 



“Marginal utility is the additional satisfaction a consumer 
gains from consuming one more unit of a good or service. 
Marginal utility is an important economic concept because 
economists use it to determine how much of an item a 
consumer will buy. Positive marginal utility is when the 
consumption of an additional item increases the total utility. 
Negative marginal utility is when the consumption of an 
additional item decreases the total utilit y.” [21 In other 
words, once we have enough of the things we need, we go 
after the things we want - it's totally rational. 

Of course, human behavior just isn't that simple. People 
aren't always rational. Say hello to the paragons of 
behavioral economics - Richard Thaler [31 and Dan Airel v. 

[4] Among other things, they recognize that the choices we 
make aren't always in our own best interests. They can be 
influenced by such irrational considerations as defending 
prior decisions and beating the other guy. 

Defending prior decisions is the kind of human tendency 
that economists and finance gurus call consideration of sunk 
costs. [51 No matter what we decide to do or what we decide 
to buy today, it doesn't change what we've decided to do or 
what we've decided to buy in the past. Thaler offers the 
following example. We might decide not to attend an 
outdoor concert in the rain if we'd paid $20 for the ticket, 
but we might decide to endure the discomfort and listen - 
soaking wet and miserable - if we'd paid $200 for the ticket. 
And yet, the music is the same, the rain is the same, and we 
can't get our money back anyway. Consideration of the price 
paid for the ticket - a sunk cost - is entirely irrational. 

Beating the other guy is the kind of human tendency that 
shows up in game theor y. [61 Psychologists, sociologists, and 
behavioral economists tell us that our decisions are made in 
an environment filled with competition, conflict. 








relationships, and cooperation. That's our world, and it 
doesn't always make sense because it isn't always rational - 
people don't always make choices that are optimal for 
themselves. Experiments have shown that when you 
introduce the element of competition people tend to make 
choices that keep the other person from gaining an 
advantage, even if their choices don't serve them well. But 
we can't begin to understand the nature of wealth, assets, 
and capital without understanding how game theory 
influences how they are won and lost- gained, accumulated, 
concentrated, deployed, and dissipated. Behavioral 
economists tell us that we sometimes make economic 
choices merely to win. 

And winning isn't always enough. Beating the point spread 
isn't always enough. Sometimes it isn't even enough to 
completely vanquish your adversary. After all, they're always 
nipping at your heels, so it's dog-eat-dog. Do unto others 
before they do unto you. Capitalists and their managers, in 
effect, are forced to take actions and investments that serve 
to deny an advantage to a competitor rather than to yield an 
advantage to the investor himself. That's the tycoon's 
version of the prisoner's dilemma. [71 Investopedia defines 
it as, "...a paradox in decision analysis in which two 
individuals acting in their own self-interest pursue a course 
of action that does not result in the ideal outcome." f81 It's 
clear that the dilemma may involve multiple individuals, an 
entire community, or even the economy as a whole. 

An obsession with winning isn't just limited to the world of 
capital in the economy, nor are the devastating effects of 
making poor decisions and taking unwise courses of action. 
Donald Trump says "We are going to start winning again. We 
don't win on trade, we can't beat Isil. We are going to win 
so much.” [91 Winning on trade might forfeit trillions of 
dollars of global economic benefits from asymmetric, power- 





based bargaining intended to win at the expense of others. 
Beating ISIL might isolate the United States if the methods 
to win at any cost are inhumane and are viewed as 
intolerable to the world community; such isolation might 
prove to be very costly. 

Was it an obsession with winning that made Henry Crossman 
accumulate so many things to show off? 

The businesses he owned were anything but showy. Both the 
real estate holdings and the body shops were nothing if not 
utilitarian. He built the businesses using a modest 
inheritance, his own savings, and lots of bank money. All of 
his commercial assets were heavily leveraged, and they 
were very successful. 

The success of the businesses stemmed from a competitive 
advantage he learned to develop years before. He had come 
up through the ranks of the auto body trade, and knew the 
business well. His first body shop largely grew out of his own 
labor and ingenuity. He learned from experience and careful 
observation that the collision repair business was largely 
funded by insurance company money. Repair decisions were 
strongly influenced by local insurance offices and adjusters, 
as well as the towing companies that were often asked 
where to take a damaged vehicle. 

Henry had human capital too. He wasn't well educated, 
having achieved only a high school education before being 
drafted and sent to Vietnam. But besides his valuable 
experience in the collision repair trade, he was well blessed 
with charm, good looks, and an outgoing personality. Most 
importantly, he had what recruiters once called the killer 
instinct, perhaps developed during his service. His lust for 
competition was even further developed at the Lions Drag 
Strip where in his youth he earned a local reputation for 



winning at any cost. He leveraged these traits with an 
understanding of the incentives needed to persuade 
insurance companies and tow truck operators to funnel 
business to him. Success followed, along with the 
acquisition of multiple shops with the help of the biggest 
business loans he could arrange. 

As Henry's business manager, I was charged with one 
monthly standing order. After tallying all of the profits from 
all the businesses, I was to prepare a statement of 
withdrawals and, subject to his approval, move all available 
funds to his personal accounts. This regular monthly transfer 
kept the businesses on a frugal footing indeed, and the net 
worth of the businesses was maintained at a level that was 
always near zero. And yet, the businesses continued to 
prosper. Their assets, while heavily leveraged, were 
productive. Payroll was never hard to meet, and there was 
always enough cash for the considerable entertainment 
budget the Henry used to such great advantage. 

From an accountant's perspective, the capital of Henry's 
business was zero - but only if assets minus liabilities equal 
capital. From a financier's perspective, the capital of Henry's 
business was considerable - the productive assets on the 
books were worth millions. And from an economist's 
perspective, the capital of Henry's business was enormous - 
sufficient to produce vast sums of net income each month. 

Henry's personal financial condition was more of a mystery. 
He certainly had assets - three boats and a luxurious 
mansion in an exclusive neighborhood, and probably much 
more. I was vaguely aware of a mountain retreat in Big Bear 
and a part-interest in a racing team. And he had income -1 
oversaw its transfer from the business accounts to the 
personal account each month. But did he have personal 
wealth? Did the capital he withdrew from the businesses 



become capital in his personal portfolio? Or was it merely 
spending? 


Another word for spending is consumption. And in an 
economist's world, wealth is either consumed or invested. 
Henry's personal wealth did a little of both, but it's obvious 
that a large portion of it was consumed. Body Booty, for 
example, might have been viewed as an investment if it 
could be expected to increase in value during the period in 
which Henry owned it, or if it somehow might be expected to 
produce income from enterprises such as tourism or fishing. 
But the big boat couldn't do either one. As it sat at the dock 
its value declined day by day, and its expenses - crew, 
maintenance, insurance, dock fees, taxes, and operating 
expenses - added up whether or not the vessel was used. 
Body Booty was consuming Henry's wealth. 

Was Henry's financial position sufficient to sustain his 
lifestyle in the future? 


[1] https://simplypsychology.org/maslow.html 

[2] http://www.investopedia.eom/terms/m/marginalutility.asp 

[3] https://www.forbes.eom/sites/johnwasik/2017/10/09/4- 
reasons-richard-thaler-won-the-nobel-prize/#5d0bcd3e756e 

[4] http://danariely.com/ 

[5] http://www.investopedia.com/terms/s/sunkcost.asp 

[6] http://levine.sscnet.ucla.edu/General/whatis.htm 

[7] https://plato.stanford.edu/entries/prisoner-dilemma/ 



[8] http://www.investopedia.com/terms/p/prisoners- 
dilemma.asp 

[9] https://www.quotetab.conn/quote/by-donald-trump/we- 
are-going-to-start-winning-again-we-dont-win-on-trade-we- 
cant-beat-isil-w?source=winning#pujcjKkOPuKz5ako.97 
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Marrying Labor and Capital 


Wealth can only be accumulated by the earnings of Industry 

and the savings of frugality 
-John Tyler 

Rudolph was a fascinating man. We all called him Pop. He 
was the patriarch of the family, and of the family business. 

He immigrated to the US from Germany in the 1930s. He 
was no fan of Hitler, but he came to New York mainly for the 
economic opportunity. From a factory floor in Hoboken he'd 
watched through a sawtooth skylight as the Hindenburg 
circled the city on its way to its final and last destination in 
Lakehurst, New Jersey. 

Here in America he worked as hard as he had in Germany. 

His work was in demand, even during the most dreadful 
days of the depression. He was a skilled moldmaker, crafting 
steel blocks into tools that could cast lesser metals - lead, 
zinc, aluminum, and copper - into useful products and 
components. He was paid well, and his lifestyle was frugal. 

By the 1960s he had built a small manufacturing company 
in California specializing in zinc die casting. I knew the 
company well, because I'd married into the family and 
played a bit part in the business he built - CCDC 
Incorporated. 

In the early 1970s he spent most of his time in the die shop, 
because that's where he did the work he most enjoyed. He 
was happiest when he was shaping a steel blank into the 
precise tools that would produce the products of the 
business. He plied his art with skill and precision as a master 
of every machine tool in the building. He had an office that 
was always open, even when he wasn't in it. I had always 
been fascinated by the pictures on its walls - line drawings 



and watercolors of WWI airplanes. I was on break, standing 
in his office with my hands in my pockets admiring an 
Albatros, a DFW, and an iconic Fokker triplane when old 
Rudolph came through the door. 

“Oh... hi Pop." I had been caught trespassing, and I was 
embarrassed. 

“You like da planes?" His demeanor was often stern, but a 
75-year-old face doesn't always share its secrets. It was hard 
to tell his mood as he sat down heavily at his desk. 

“Yes sir." My cheeks flushed as I headed for the door. 

“Sit down." He gestured to the hard sofa along the wall. 

He watched as I obeyed, and his face softened. “I helped 
build dat one." He motioned toward the Albatros on the wall 
behind him. “At the Johannisthal Air Field." He could see I 
was confused. “Near Berlin, during da war." 

“First World War." Now I was just showing off. 

“Yah. I vas an apprentice at da Flugzeugwerke. Dat's where I 
learned moldmaking. And it's why I didn't have to fight in 
the war." 

I'd heard that Pop had received some mountain combat 
training while he was still in school. The Germans must have 
really needed apprentices - and what they could produce - if 
they were valued more than soldiers in 1916. “You built 
airplanes?" 

“I made da molds and da dies for some of da parts. Dey were 
just starting to use aluminum back den." He smiled. “Even 
dough most of it vas plywood." 



“When did you come to America?" 

“1934. Tings were not so good in Germany. I had savings 
from Albatros, but it vas worthless by 1925. After dat, it vas 
okay for a while, but dere vas corruption everywhere - we 
had to watch out for ourselves. Then it got bad. Nobody vas 
working. Nobody could afford a house. Dat's when we 
decided to come here." 

Home ownership was a centra! value of Rudolph as well 
as his extended family. He was a generous man, and he 
helped all of his grandchildren with the purchase of 
their first house. To him, money meant nothing - 
tangible assets were everything. He himself owned a 
home overlooking the San Gabriel Valley. His house 
wasn't showy, but it was of very high quality through 
and through. He expected it to increase in value over 
the years, and it did. 

I realized how his pattern of spending and investing 
must have been influenced by his lessons in Germany's 
economy. Most of the considerable earnings of the 
business in the current day were plowed back into 
machinery and equipment, plant capacity, and the 
development of new products and technologies. The 
modest salary he took was often invested in 
Krugerrands or in helping his grandchildren establish 
themselves with tangible assets of their own. AH of his 
investments were sound, and none of them depended 
on the fiscal health of the governing regime. 

“You worked on airplanes over here too, didn't you?" 

“Yah. Dat's why I came to California. I worked in Burbank at 
da Lockheed plant." He stood and removed his shop coat, 
placing it carefully on the tree behind his desk. He had 
worked sixty hours a week or more all his life, but now in his 



mid seventies it wasn't unusual for him to call it a day after 
five or six hours in the morning. “We built P-38s. I worked on 
da assembly line." 

The Lockheed plant during World War Two was a 
legendary facility. It was the size of a small city, and it 
was deemed vulnerable to attack by air and sea. I 
learned later that the Army Corps of Engineers 
partnered with set designers from Hollywood movie 
studios to create an elaborate camouflage on a chicken 
wire canopy over the entire factory. To the chicken wire 
was affixed a semblance of buildings, trees, roads, and 
other features found in a suburban or rural location. 

The camouflage was never tested under enemy fire, 
but aerial photographs from the period give little 
indication of the industrial complex that lay so well 
hidden beneath. 

“Is that when you bought your house in Pasadena?" I'd 
heard the family lore, and seen the pictures of the vegetable 
garden in the spacious back yard. 

“Nah. We rented most of da time I worked in Burbank. At the 
end of da war we decided to buy da house and stay in 
California." 

I was surprised that he used the word we - Pop was a little 
autocratic, and he's the one who decided things. Especially 
about what country to live in, where to settle, and whether 
to rent or buy. Pop, his wife, and his son were all to become 
American citizens. I never met Mrs. Rudolph because she 
had passed away several years before I was around. But his 
son was my father-in-law, and my boss. “I'm glad you did." 
It'd worked out well for me. “When did you start CCDC?" 

He sat down at his desk once again. “I'd bought a used 
Sears lathe during da war, and I used it to make booster 



cups for rockets. I vas just moonlighting, but it brought in a 
little extra money. And it helped with the war. Den later it 
vas easy to buy machine tools because dey were just sitting 
around after da war - nobody wanted them.” He smiled, 
knowing he'd seized an opportunity that wasn't destined to 
last very long. "I bought some more real cheap and set dem 
up in da garage - a mill, a surface grinder. A few of us were 
still working at Lockheed, but dey were shutting things 
down real fast. People knew what I could do, and dey knew I 
vas setting up a shop in da garage. I took machining jobs to 
pay da bills, but I vas looking for something where I could 
make molds for plastic, zinc, or aluminum.” 

I knew that moldmaking was viewed as the most elite of the 
metalworking trades. Working in three dimensions was much 
more exacting than machining a flat plane or the 
circumference of a spinning steel blank - especially before 
the development of computer-controlled machining 
technologies. "Is that when you developed the line of 
plumbing trim?” 

"Yah. One of the big guys came to me wit a drawing for a 
faucet handle. He wanted it cast in zinc and plated in 
chrome. I bid on da job and bought a vacant building in 
Duarte and a die casting machine. By then, Walter vas 
working with me and we filled da order together with da 
help of old Vern.” 

I knew Vern. He was the foreman at CCDC, now in charge of 
all die casting operations, supervising about forty 
employees. "He's still here.” 

"Yah, he's a hard worker. And he knows everything about die 
casting. But he didn't get paid much da first couple years.” 



Venn was about the most loyal person I ever met. And nearly 
all of CCDC's employees were as loyal as he was. I knew that 
he was paid well - perhaps generously - as were all of us. The 
company was a team of over a hundred people, all working 
in remarkable harmony toward a mutual prosperity. “But 
things must have worked out pretty well for him." 

“Yah. For us too." He nodded in satisfaction. “Especially after 
we came to dis place." He gestured around, no doubt 
imagining the resources outside his little office. A highly 
automated facility covering 100,000 square feet hummed 
and roared on the factory floor just out of sight down the hall 
through the doorway. 

“Did you ever have any regrets?" 

“What? About coming here?" His patience with me was 
wearing thin. 

“Yeah. And about leaving your homeland." 

“Never. Tings had already gone to hell in Germany. And I 
hated dat sonofabitch Hitler." The scowl was back on his 
face. 

Pop's life experiences had taught him some very valuable 
lessons. He learned not to trust paper money. He learned 
that his investment in his own skills could guarantee him a 
livable income wherever there was opportunity. He learned 
that owning his own business was the path to security. And 
he learned to live modestly, investing a portion of his 
income in assets for himself and his family. But there were 
things I didn't fully understand. 

Where did the capita! come from that created this weaith? 
Or was it Pop's iabor that did it? Or... maybe they're both 
the same thing? 



Economic class warfare is one of those things that divide us. 
It sparks discussions among friends, arguments among 
enemies, and endless prattling on any Facebook page that 
isn't already full of cats and grandkids. At one extreme you'll 
find the socialists who claim that income inequality is the 
worst it's ever been (it isn't) and that opportunity is reserved 
for the privileged few (it isn't). At the opposite extreme 
you'll find the libertarians who claim that a free market will 
solve all our economic and social ills (it won't) and that 
government - all government - is bad (it isn't). The only 
thing they agree on is that capital and labor are mortal 
enemies. 

Rudolph - Pop - is here to tell us that we're a//wrong. And he 
understood the extremes; as much as he might have hated 
Hitler, he didn't have much use for the Stalin either. He 
spent a lifetime reconciling labor - his own and that of others 
- and the capital from which it was created and which it 
multiplied in turn. Those of us in the visible-light portion of 
the economic and political spectrum can see the merits of 
both capital and labor, and we might even be able to see 
where they intersect. But we almost never see the two as 
one and the same. Pop came from Germany as a laborer, 
albeit a very skilled and talented one. But in the course of 
his own lifetime he became a capitalist through frugality, 
saving, investing - and leveraging his own work. His seed 
money was the skill he acquired to apply so effectively his 
own labor. In his youth he invested in his own human 
capital. 

Pop did it decades ago, and others are doing it today. 
Investing in human capital might be more expensive today 
because our economy lacks apprenticeships for most of the 
trades on which it depends. We will always need doctors. 



programmers, teachers, and scientists - but those who 
choose to acquire the needed skills to enter these 
professions are likely to incur significant debt. Recall the 
dialog that included Selmo Vitali. 

Selmo Vitali: I would say I have social capital. The 
modern inequality around genetics isn't about wealth. It 
is instead about who you know, what you know, and 
how you ask for it. 

Eric Wing: I have something more scarce than capita! - 
talent;-) 

Charles Thomas Ingram: Does Simon Cowell think you 
have talent? 

Eric Wing: God I hope not! 

Selmo Vitali: What is capita! minus talent? 

Eric Wing: Capital. See Mittens Romney, Trump, Donald 
J., all of the Walton heirs, etc... 

Selmo Vitali Eric Wing you have that? 

Eric Wing No. I have talent. They have capital. Warren 
Buffett has both 

Selmo Vitali: Thanks. Let it be known that I am 700k in 
debt. I am it sure if it makes me more of leas frugal 
with my other spending... Half is student loans, the rest 
is a house, two cars, and some credit card debt. On the 
other hand I get to be a doctor so that's nice. 

We like to believe we live in a meritocracy \r\ which the work 
of every person is rewarded in proportion to the energy and 
intelligence with which it is applied. There's some truth in 
the myth, and Pop's story proves it. Give him twenty years, 
and Selmo's story will undoubtedly corroborate it. Pop was 
an immigrant with an immigrant's success story, and it's 
possible that Selmo's story is similar. Remarkably, successful 
entrepreneurs come from the ranks of immigrants with 



greater frequency than they do from the ranks of natural- 
born citizens. FH 

We can rarely explain success stories without considering 
the ingenuity of those who succeed. But communities are a 
factor too. Communities succeed when they have education, 
health, rule of law, and a favorable infrastructure. And the 
citizens of a community generally depend on the 
community's success to leverage their own individual 
success. 

How does that figure into Pop's decision to come to America 
and the success he enjoyed? First he was very well educated 
- apprenticed in a trade that was in demand all across the 
industrialized world. He did have his health too, having 
maintained an energetic and vigorous lifestyle that included 
skiing and mountain climbing. What he lacked in Germany 
was the opportunity that grows out of an equitable rule of 
law and an infrastructure that fosters jobs. Coming to 
America added those critical elements - throughout North 
America, even in 1934, a growing network of roads, bridges, 
utilities, and an increasingly vast array of public works set 
the stage for employment. It would be years before the 
depression would end, but there were jobs for those with the 
skills to fill them. [21 

Pop worked and saved. He followed opportunities wherever 
they led him. At the start of World War II he followed an 
opportunity to California to work in the defense industry. 
Over the years he had collected a few machine tools he kept 
in his garage and freelanced a few jobs that came his way. In 
1944 he landed a subcontract to produce parts for the 
rockets that fighters and ground support aircraft carried on 
their missions. He filled the contract in his spare time. 




In the 1950s, Pop probably wasn't seen as wealthy, but he 
owned his own home and a small machining business that 
was beginning to accumulate the assets it needed to 
prosper. As his revenue grew he continued to save, and 
much of what he saved was reinvested in the business. He 
later joined in a partnership with a well-connected 
entrepreneur who managed to develop a market for the 
manufacture of plumbing trim for major manufacturers. A 
few years later the market for electrical fittings was opened 
up. 

Both markets were ripe for the kind of technology Pop had 
mastered years ago, and the business began to grow rapidly 
in their little factory in Duarte, California. A new highway 
was routed directly through the factory site, and the 
proceeds of the buyout helped fund the purchase of land 
and the construction of a larger facility in the City of 
Commerce. Pop's son, Walter, had worked, watched, and 
studied during these developments, and applied a brilliant 
mind to the engineering of the products and the tools 
required to produce them. 

As the second generation of both partners ascended to 
authority in the business. Pop and Walt managed to regain 
full ownership of the enterprise by purchasing the interest of 
the other partners. Throughout the years, withdrawals from 
the business had been modest, and the corporation had 
accumulated its retained earnings into a formidable engine 
of reinvested capital. 

Where did this capital come from? It's clear that Pop had 
human capita!- the skills needed to generate income from 
his labor. And his training and experience provided him with 
the earning power required for his income to exceed his 
consumption. The difference, as we've seen, is the 
accumulation of personal wealth. But he didn't stop there. Hi 



invested some of his wealth in a Sears lathe that further 
leveraged his labor, allowing him to earn and accumulate a 
little more. At every stage, he invested the savings from his 
past labor to leverage the value of his current labor. When 
he began to produce and sell products of his own, he applied 
his labors to the transformation of raw steel - extracted from 
the earth - into finished goods. Later in its development, the 
enterprise began to hire other workers, engage partners, 
and use outside sales agents. In each case, the cost of these 
services was less than the income they generated. The result 
was a further accumulation and concentration of capital that 
was derived straight from labor. 

Could it be possible that capital is nothing more than 
accumulated labor? One's own labor and the labor of others? 
Is it really just the battery in the circuit that stores energy? 


[ 1 ] 

https://economix.blogs.nytimes.eom/2013/07/01/immigratio 

n-and-entrepreneurship/ 

[2] http://research.library.gsu.edU/c.php? 
g = 115684&p=752252 
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Bridges Between Wealth and Capital 


It is not by augmenting the capita! of the country, but by 
rendering a greater part of that capita! active and 
productive than would otherwise be so, that the most 
judicious operations of banking can increase the industry of 

the country 
- Adam Smith 

I had an hour to kill before meeting up with my daughter 
and grandkids in Newport Beach, California. I decided to 
visit my favorite coffee shop, a Diedrich's in Tustin, up the 
road not too far from the ocean. Carol and I had once lived 
nearby, and had sometimes passed some time together on a 
Saturday morning at one of the outdoor tables. Somehow, a 
little coffee always seemed to stimulate conversation 
between us and, I hoped, make me seem a little smarter and 
more interesting. As I parked the bike in the nearest slot I 
was on my own today, and didn't expect a lot of scintillating 
conversation. 

I walked in the door and saw that the place had changed 
hands - it was now just another Starbuck's. The hour was 
late for most coffee drinkers, and the path to the counter 
was open. 'A grande latte, please." Back in the day I'd order 
triple-shot black-eyes that could keep me buzzed for hours, 
but in retirement those days were long gone. I paid my bill, 
stuffed a buck into the tip jar, and wandered over to the 
leather seating area in the corner. It's a rare treat to be able 
to get the best seat in the place. At least it used to be, even 
on a Tuesday afternoon. 

Another car pulled into the last remaining parking space in 
front of the store - it was a shiny new Maserati Ghibli. As I 
watched a dignified-looking gentleman climb out of the car 



and enter the shop I heard my name. I stood up, retrieved 
my coffee, and quickly reclaimed my seat. Moments later I 
watched Maserati Man approach the leather chair across 
from mine with a steaming cup of coffee. “Nice car." 

He looked up with a practiced smile. “Thanks.” 

I'd always been a Maserati fan, but in recent years I'd lost 
track of the models in the lineup. “What year is it?” 

“This one's new - a 2015. I just traded a 2013 Gran Turismo 
in for the extra room.” 

“Maseratis have come a long way since I owned mine.” I was 
showing off, and immediately regretted even mentioning it. 

He took a tentative sip of the hot coffee. “Wha'd you have?” 

“Biturbo.” 

A look of pity flickered across his face - he knew what a 
piece of crap it was. My condolences. I hope your Judgment 
has improved since 1985. “How'd you like it?” 

“I should have kept the Jaguar I traded for it.” Maybe I could 
regain some lost respect by dropping a few more names of 
fine automobiles. “But I needed more room too, like you. And 
a car befitting a CFO.” 

“You a CFO?” He looked incredulously at my eighteen-inch 
pony tail. 

“Used to be. Long since retired.” 

“Me too.” Maserati Man sat back in his chair, extended his 
legs, and crossed his ankles just above a pair of $250 
loafers. 



"Retired?” 


"No, I'm a CFO, in between projects. I'm taking some time 
off. Gonna take the wife to Europe and Asia. Things we've 
been putting off for too long.” He stroked a head of graying 
hair. His was just a tad too long for a CFO too. "We just 
completed a stock sale, and for the first time in years I've 
got plenty of money and plenty of time.” 

I was curious. "What kind of business?” 

"We built up a chain of Mexican restaurants around a fast- 
food model. It was pretty successful.” He told me the name 
of a storefront chain I'd patronized more than once in the 
southwest. There was one in this very shopping mall. "Pretty 
good place to be - at the top end of the fast food market.” 

I was still curious. "How long had you been a part of the 
business?” 

"We put together a business plan and went to investors back 
in ninety-nine. There was lots of capital around, just looking 
to be invested. It took us a few years to get operations 
going, and we had to go to some venture capital. But it 
worked, and we had thirty locations by 2003. After that, we 
cashed out the VCs and grew organically. Just last month ago 
we sold our interest in all 215 stores for cash.” 

Impressive. "Why did you decide to sell?” 

"That was the plan all along.” He sipped his coffee. "The 
valuation was great. And it was gettin' to be a real pain.” 

"How so?” I'd always considered business management to 
be kinda fun. 



“Labor costs were getting out of hand. And Obamacare made 
it hard to keep costs down." 

“Couldn't you just raise your prices to cover the extra cost?" 

I knew that the brand appealed to people with a lot of 
spending power. 

“It's not like we didn't have competition. And nobody wants 
to be first. And we had some outside shareholders to answer 
to. We even tried setting up separate entities to keep the 
headcount below fifty, with partners in store management. 
Didn't work." He leaned forward and put his coffee on the 
table. “And we had a helluva time getting decent help at 
minimum wage." 

I realized that my latte wasn't quite as good as the ones I'd 
savored a decade earlier while sitting right here. “You 
couldn't attract them with higher wages?" 

“Probably." He leaned back again and adjusted his slacks so 
the sharp creases lined up with the top of his knees. “But 
the competition." 

“What do you think about raising the federal minimum 
wage?" 

“Terrible idea." He had no intention of elaborating or 
defending his position. 

Everybody has an opinion about the nninimunn wage. 

My own mentor, Dr. Richard McKenzie - Waiter B. 

Gerken Professor Emeritus of Enterprise and Society of 
the University of Caiifornia at Irvine - insisted that a 
statutory minimum wage caused extra unemployment 
that more than offset the added spending power of the 
increase itself And there's no doubt that there is a 
complex set of forces playing against one another. But 




out of a couple dozen academic studies on the subject, 
a slim majority concludes that the benefits outweigh 
the added costs. Many of the others appear in 
conservative media or are financed by interests 
connected to corporate capital. I was convinced that 
companies were working as fast as possible to 
minimize labor costs anyway, and I didn't think the 
process could be accelerated if wages were higher. But 
what does Maserati Man think? Is his opinion based on 
knowledge, experience, or both? 

“How so?” I wasn't giving up. 

He picked up his cup. “We could barely afford the labor at 
today's level. Nobody wants to work fast food as a career, so 
turnover's a killer even at today's wages. Even bumping it 
all the way to $15.00 wouldn't change that." As he sipped, a 
few drops of dark brew found their way down the outside of 
his cup onto the front of his finely knit shirt. Ralph Lauren's 
polo logo proclaimed the authenticity of the garment, but it 
now featured a brown stain all over the little horse. He 
frowned. “Excuse me." 

I watched him stand up with his cup in hand and walk 
toward the counter and disappear behind a pillar. Would he 
return, or was this conversation over? As he approached a 
few moments later I noticed that he now also carried a $2.00 
bottle of water. “Get it cleaned up?" 

“Not yet." He opened the bottle, soaked a napkin, and 
dabbed at the spot. Cleanup finished, he picked up his 
coffee and examined the cup, turning it in his fingers. He 
dabbed it with his napkin and took a sip. “We did everything 
we could to keep labor costs under control. We hired mostly 
part-timers, and advertised to local students. What worked 
best was automating. We installed point-of-sale systems 



anybody could operate that routed orders directly to the 
kitchen. We even tried electronic self-ordering menus for 
customers to operate.” 

”How did the automation work out?” 

"Pretty good. We were able to cut our labor costs from about 
55% of the total to about 53% - and that's during a time 
when California's minimum wage went up by almost $4.00 
an hour. 'Course, there were some added costs that offset 
the savings - systems investments, software, maintenance. 
Stuff like that.” He took another, more careful, sip of his 
coffee. "We even got some tax breaks for investing in 
automated systems, and that sweetened the pot quite a bit. 
But I think we've reached the limits of technology. Looks to 
me like productivity won't be improving much more. And 
wages will keep going up, at least here in California.” 

"That leaves pricing.” I knew that maintaining profitability 
almost always involved the careful management of price 
levels. 

"Somebody else's problem now, thank goodness.” He 
drained the last of his coffee and set the cup on the table, 
took another look at the wet spot on his shirt, stood up, and 
straightened the creases in his slacks. "Have a good day.” 

"You too.” I sat and finished my latte as I heard 345 
horsepower spring to life in the parking lot under the hood 
of... / didn't even catch his name. He helped build a 
business from scratch with a little seed money and some 
fancy financing. The chain employed hundreds, possibly 
thousands, of people and paid them as little as possible. 
Their labor helped build up the value that was ultimately 
reaped in its entirety by those with an equity interest. 



Where did the capita! to start this business come from? Was 
it reaiiy that capita! that buiit the business? Or was it the 
iabor that buiit the business? 


Commercial banks and investment banks were once kept 
separate by law - the Giass-Steagaii Act of 1932. Commercial 
banks were the financia! intermediaries that accepted 
deposits from their customers in the form of checking and 
savings accounts, then used the money to make loans to 
their customers for houses, cars, and business investments. 
The goal of commercial banking was to earn a little more in 
interest from customers than they had to pay to depositors. 
Investment banks were intermediaries too, taking their 
investors' money and putting it into the ownership positions 
of their customers. Investment banks made their money by 
investing directly and brokering the investments of others in 
the debt and equity ot a business. They were always seen as 
a bit riskier than commercial banks because of the 
inherently greater risk associated with equity as compared 
to debt. In 1999, the depression-era legislation was 
repealed. Once again, commercial banks were free to invest 
their depositors' money in riskier ways. 

Maserati Man's timing couldn't have been much better. A 
business plan, the credentials of prior success, and enough 
seed money to give the scheme credibility went a long way 
just before the turn of the millennium. Without knowing the 
details, I can only imagine that a culinary plan was created, 
leases were negotiated, and equipment was acquired on 
credit - or with the promise of future equity rewards. That's 
how it's done in an age of practiced entrepreneurial 
enterprise. 



A look at the tiers of financing usually yields an 
understanding of risk and reward at each level. The 
originators of a business enterprise are those who have the 
most to gain or lose. Additional equity investors, including 
investment bankers and venture capitalists, are next up and 
their expected return is generally very high in proportion to 
the risk. Further down the layer cake are the creditors - the 
unsecured creditors are those who sell materials, supplies, 
and labor to the business without security and the banks 
who provide lines of credit; the secured creditors, including 
banks, might be able to recoup the credit they extend by 
repossessing the equipment or facilities that secure the 
loans. 

So exactly where did all this capital come from? Here's 
where intermediation comes in, and it's how we can 
reconcile the several varying definitions of capital. 
Remember that... 

"Capital refers to financial assets or the financial value 
of assets, such as funds held in deposit accounts, as 
well as the tangible machinery and production 
equipment used in environments such as factories and 
other manufacturing facilities. Additionally, capital 
includes facilities, such as the buildings used for the 
production and storage of the manufactured goods. 
Materials used and consumed as part of the 
manufacturing process do not q ualif y." fll 

And... 

"Capital can include cash or other assets introduced 
into a business by the owners.” [21 

We can also better understand the difference between 
wealth and capital by examining the process of 
intermediation. Wealth can take many forms, but money is 




its lowest common denominator. Personal wealth can consist 
of a house and land, physical possessions, stocks and bonds, 
or good old cash. Stocks and bonds may have passed 
through the hands of an investment banker or brokerage 
house. And cash in the form of savings deposits and demand 
deposits is often under the control and protection of a 
commercial bank. 

Money is the common denominator of Capital as well, but a 
business will convert it as quickly as possible to a productive 
asset. Physical facilities, machinery and equipment - and 
even strategically placed inventories - can yield a return far 
beyond that which can be expected of cash. And productive 
assets don't care where the money came from to pay for 
them. 

The original owners of the Maserati Man's chain contributed 
some of their own cash, and/or the skills they expected to 
leverage to their advantage. Additional cash deposited in 
the bank in 1999 found its way, directly and indirectly, into 
the equipment, facilities, and improvements used by the 
restaurants. Still more cash came their way from the 
investments that were brokered by banks, investment 
groups, or both. In this case, all classes of invested capital 
made out well. 

There's one thing about capital that cuts across all of the 
definitions and ambiguities. Capital has the capacity to 
generate income. Deposit accounts generate a little income. 
Facilities generate more. Machinery and equipment 
generate more still. And although capital can be destroyed 
by bad decisions or natural disasters, its sole purpose is 
always to enrich its owner with income. 

Throughout the history of capital, it has generated income 
for its owners. And its owners discovered early on that 



gathering more capital meant generating more income. 
Breeding cattle increased the supply of milk and meat - 
indeed livestock was an early medium of exchange and 
measure of wealth. Later, the land itself was seen as a 
measure of wealth as farms evolved into fiefdoms and 
fiefdoms into principalities and principalities into kingdoms 
and kingdoms into empires. 

In western economies, the concentration of wealth was 
carried on by landed nobility and a growing merchant class. 
And that portion of a growing wealth that was dedicated to 
the accumulation of more wealth became the capital - the 
stock of breeding cattle that generated even more wealth for 
its owner. The landed nobility invested in armies to collect 
rents and to conquer its neighbors. The merchant class 
relied upon the arbitrage of trade - buying cheap in one 
place and selling dear in another. Only upon the advent of 
the industrial revolution did producers participate in the 
creation, aggregation, and concentration of wealth that 
merchants and nobility had enjoyed. 

Feudal lords and wealthy merchants, like all of us, lived a 
lifetime and then they died. In many cases, their wealth and 
capital lived on. Fam/Vy had always been important for all 
kinds of reasons, and one of the most important is economic. 
Wealth, as well as the cumbersome assets represented by 
tracts of land and fleets of ships, could be passed from one 
generation to another largely undiminished. 

But generational wealth was an imperfect vessel for the 
preservation of capital. It could, and often did, come under 
threat from outside powers. War is immeasurably efficient at 
destroying wealth and capital. Productive assets could also 
be threatened by inside powers. Land and buildings, ships 
and cargo - and their owners - can be consumed by the fires 
of domestic revolution or piracy. Economic collapse can also 



wreak havoc on wealth and capital, especially when in the 
form of financial assets. The capital and wealth of large 
estates could also be dissipated by distribution to multiple 
offspring. The practice of primogeniture - leaving everything 
to the firstborn male - was established to preserve large 
estates intact while providing a comfortable stipend to each 
younger, less fortunate sibling. Another enemy of 
generational wealth is its concentration in pockets of 
unproductive assets - manor houses require an army of 
servants at great expense, but they produce no income for 
their owners. But a family's gotta live. 

Then something changed. The crowns of Europe chartered 
organizations and enterprises that would outlive the current 
generation of royalty while serving its interests on 
command. While the right to that command was passed from 
generation to generation, it was not encumbered by physical 
assets or vulnerable capital. That was concentrated in the 
royal charters - like the East India Company and the Hudson 
Bay Trading Company. These were the organizations that 
provided the blueprint for the American multinational 
corporations of today. 

Corporations, by their very nature, have a unique 
advantage. They exist to aggregate capital and invest it to 
generate a return for their shareholders. Anything that gets 
in the way of aggregating capital and generating a return is 
a corruption of purpose. They don't have to worry about 
dying because they're immortal. If their investors wish, they 
can sell the entity or - once its purpose has been fulfilled - 
let it expire. Corporations don't have to worry about their 
subjects - er, empioyees - beyond using their labor to create 
income and concentrate more capital. They need no 
conscience beyond the law that's applied to them, and once 
they have captured the legal and regulatory systems by 
which they are governed rules and regulations are 



ineffective anyway. And they need have no loyalty to their 
suppliers, their customers, or the host society that facilitates 
their existence. 

The vehicle that Maserati Man used to generate wealth was 
the corporation. In his case, he brought it to life and sold it 
off in a period of about fourteen years. Its capacity to 
concentrate wealth and capital was simply transferred to 
another, more durable, corporate entity. Although 
corporations can come and go, they can also last 
indefinitely. And because they can aggregate both labor and 
capital forever, they can become very profitable. And 
valuable 

The recent value of the companies in the S&P 500 is about 
25 times their annual earnings. That's the price-to-earnings 
ratio - the PE - and it reflects investors' expectations of 
future earnings. The historical PE ratio is only about 15 - this 
suggests that investors expect corporate profits to increase 
by nearly two-thirds in the foreseeable future. 

But wait. Corporate profits approaching $1.7 trillion . [31 in 
round numbers, already account for nearly 10% of an $18 
trillion Gross Domestic Product - GDP. But it gets much worse 
when you look closer. 

If corporations accounted for their income the same way the 
rest of the economy does, we'd need to look at revenues 
instead of profits. You and I are counted in GDP calculations 
when we earn money - wages, salaries, rents, interest, 
dividends and more. All kinds of revenue count, no matter 
what it costs to earn that income or run our family. 
Corporations are counted in GDP quite differently - their 
slice of the pie equals revenues after subtracting costs, 
expenses, and taxes. 



So if corporations counted their inconne like you and I do, 
they would show about $25 trillion a year in inconne instead 
of just $1.7 trillion. The GDP would be $41 trillion instead of 
just $18 trillion. [41 This gives us a nnuch clearer picture of 
the productive capital of corporations - they make up 60% of 
our economy instead of just 10%! (A more detailed 
explanation of this subject can be found in Appendix D). 

Let's look at it from the other side. If you and I counted our 
income like corporations do - after deducting costs, 
expenses, and taxes - we would be earning about $2.4 
trillion a year, or the average annual increase in wealth over 
the past decade. The GDP would be only $4.1 trillion instead 
of $18 trillion. And individuals would account for nearly 60% 
of the economy. But there's a problem with this - the lion's 
share of net income reverse-gravitates to the top 1% of 
earners. The capacity to generate and retain wealth - and to 
create productive capita! - is concentrated at the very top. 
This gives us a much clearer picture of the capacity of the 
already-wealthy to generate additional income - they control 
$45 trillion in personal wealth, or about 50% of the total. [51 

So we've always been aware that corporations aggregate 
capital to perpetuate wealth for their owners - many of 
whom reside in the top 1% of individuals. But we don't 
always look closely enough to fully understand the 
enormous portion of our national wealth that's locked up 
in corporations. [61 They own 45% of America's net assets, 
and about one-sixth of this - nearly $5 trillion - is in cash or 
near-cash assets. And it's not going to change any time 
soon. Thomas Piketty observes that as long as the return on 
invested capital exceeds total economic growth, the 
capitalist's income will grow faster than national income. 
(R>G) This is the theoretical basis for the examples above. 
As long as this remains true, the portion of national income 






going to capital will continue to increase, and the portion of 
national income going to labor will continue to decrease. 

There's a profound irony in this when we begin to consider 
the true origin and composition of capital. We saw in Pop's 
life history the tenet that capital consists largely of 
accumulated and concentrated labor from years gone by. 

The labor that went long ago into the capital we invest 
today makes it less necessary to utilize labor for the 
generation of income in the future. Yesterday's labor is 
replacing today's labor. And yet, it's clear that Maserati 
Man's restaurant chain could not have functioned without a 
supply of labor at all levels to make it work. What was it that 
made hiring people so repugnant to a principal investor in 
the business? After all, it was labor - past and present - that 
built it. 

The answer might be found in the natural antipathy 
between capital and labor. Karl Marx believed that capital 
and labor were natural enemies. Maybe, but Maserati Man 
didn't have anything against his workers other than the cost 
they represented to him - it wasn't personal, just business. 

More likely, the answer can be found in the very discipline of 
finance that we share as a common experience. Any 
investment that has a positive return and an acceptable risk 
should be undertaken by the business enterprise. (A more 
detailed explanation of this subject can be found in 
Appendix A.) An investment can yield a return by increasing 
revenues by an amount that exceeds associated costs and 
expenses, or by decreasing costs and expenses by an 
amount that exceeds the value of the investment. It doesn't 
matter whether the investment is in the form of a machine, a 
new product line, a new facility, or a stock redemption - if it 
yields a return, just do it. And because labor is so often the 
softest target for reducing costs, Maserati Man might have 



found investments in point-of-sale automation to be 
irresistibly attractive. 

In his search for returns, he probably didn't give a thought 
to the possibility that his decisions were exacerbating 
economic inequality - and perhaps even contributing to the 
destruction of capitalism as we know it. 


[ 1 ] http://www.investopedia.com/terms/c/capital.asp 

[2] https://debitoor.com/dictionary/capital 

[3] http://www.tradingeconomics.com/united- 
states/corporate-profits 

[4] http://www.profitabilityissues.eom/sp500-historical-and- 
projected-net-profit-marg ins-2/ 

[5] 

http://www2.ucsc.edu/whorulesamerica/power/wealth.html 

[ 6 ] 

https://www.federal reserve.gov/releases/zl/cu rrent/z 1 .pdf 
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Intangible Capital and Privilege 


It is incumbent upon all of us to build communities with the 
educational opportunities and support systems in place to 
help our youth become successful adults. 

- Ruben Hinojosa 

I'd really made a mess of things. I was way too immature to 
go off to college on my own, but I'd done it anyway. I had 
been an average student in high school, and had little 
interest in anything. This was years before parents had the 
awareness to recognize chronic depression, much less the 
causes and cures. I'd imagined that a new life of joyful 
independence would blossom within me just as soon as I 
moved out of a household I judged to be cold and 
oppressive. But now I was barely eighteen, and back living 
at home - having flunked out of school and having failed at 
putting together a career as encyclopedia salesman 
extraordinaire. 

“What are you going to do?" Mr. Lee was looking at me 
quizzically. He paused. “Your shot." He had just missed 
banking the nine-ball into the corner pocket. 

“Um, okay." I looked at the table, but it was hard to keep my 
eyes off my girlfriend. What did Mary see in me? Her dad 
seemed to be okay with me coming over to visit. And he 
didn't even mind if I sometimes used his pool table. “Four in 
the side." I missed, but the cue ball managed to hide itself 
behind the six. 

“What are you going to do?" He repeated the question, 
chalking the tip of his cue and examining the table with a 
practiced eye. Mr. Lee was one of the most polished men I'd 
ever met. He was the father of my girlfriend's best friend. 



and he lived right across the street. He was a pillar of the 
local Baptist church, having served on the board of deacons 
and the board of trustees. He lined up his shot, then stopped 
and stood up looking directly at me. 

“I dunno.” It was an honest answer. I knew I had little to offer 
- no particular skills, no charm or good looks, and now - no 
education. “Ed says that there might be an opening in the 
data center." Ed was my best friend, but I really didn't know 
what he saw in me either. He worked nights, sorting checks 
for the biggest bank in the world. He was taking classes at 
the local junior college during the day. It seemed like a 
pretty good life to me. 

Mr. Lee leaned his cue on the table. “You'll be making 
decisions that'll follow you the rest of your life." He glanced 
at Mary, who was listening attentively. “You might want to 
get married, buy a house, and raise a family someday." 

Home ownership was an attainable goal for almost 
everybody back in the mid-sixties. 

I nodded, a little embarrassed by my inability to respond. 
“Okay." 

“There's an opening in my office. It's an entry level position 
that'd require a lot of training." He waited a moment, 
probably a little surprised that I remained silent. “The first 
year, during training, it'd be a salary of $400 a month. After 
that you'd be shifted to a commission." 

I noticed that he'd addressed the opportunity to me - you'd. 

I knew that Mr. Lee ran an office for Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and I was aware that some of the guys 
in the church had done well working for him. “Commission?" 
That worried me, considering my recent experience selling 
door-to-door on commission. I'd learned that I didn't want to 



be a door-to-door salesman - even an insurance salesman. 
“Not sure I'd be suited for that. Don't you have to be pretty 
outgoing?'' 

He picked up his cue. “Nine ball, side." He sank his last ball 
with a deftly-executed bank shot. “Not necessarily - you just 
need to know your stuff, and how it can help people with 
their financial planning." He lined up on the eight ball. “Far 
corner." 

I wasn't convinced. I glanced at Mary as I heard the eight 
ball fall into the pocket and roll into the ball return. “I'm too 
introverted." I handed my cue to Mary. “Next victim." 

Mary stepped to the doorway. “Hey dad!" 

I heard him coming in from the kitchen. “Is it my turn?" As 
he entered the room I became aware once again how much I 
admired his humility as well as his brilliance. He took the 
cue from his daughter with a warm smile. This was a man 
who loved his family and enjoyed their company. “I'll rack." 

Mary took my hand and guided me into the kitchen. “Aren't 
you interested in Met Life?" She wasn't judging, but she 
wanted to understand. 

“I'd have to work nights." 

“So? You'd have to work nights at the data center too." 

“Yeah but, the door-to-door thing really isn't for me." 

“You wouldn't exactly be cold calling - you'd be following up 
on leads somebody else developed." 

“How do you know so much?" I was looking for a way out of 
this conversation. 



“Remember, I dated Hugh while he was working there. He 
made a lot of money. And he just got promoted out of the 
office." 

I was always a little envious of Hugh - he had the looks, the 
education, and the talent for the insurance business. "I'm no 
Hugh." 

She released my hand. "You should at least tell Mr. Lee 
thanks." 

I realized that I might have seemed rude, and I resolved to 
be nice and thank him right after he ran the table. "Good 
idea - I'll do that." 

/ might also have been a little rude at a job interview 
I'd attended the day before. The Southern California 
Edison Company was headquartered in Los Angeles, 
and I'd been invited to talk to them about a 
management training program. One of their executives 
was in the church, and he'd talked to dad about my 
plans for the future, even though I didn't really have 
any. I don't even know the name of the man who 
thought I might be interested. But of course I couldn't 
say no - dad had a way of making sure I couldn't. The 
day of the interview. I'd gotten tangled up in freeway 
traffic. I'd arrived late, thoroughly embarrassed. That 
morning I'd had trouble tying my tie, and was pretty 
sure I looked as awkward as I felt. I met with three 
executives, one at a time, who seemed to understand 
perfectly how I could be late to my own job interview. 
They were courteous, but I was so self-conscious that I 
didn't even get a clear idea of what kind of job was 
being offered. I didn't ask them about the next step in 
the process, and what's worse -1 didn't even say 
thanks for the interview. 



I listened to the clicking of the pool balls and turned back to 
Mary. “I really think the data center is best for me.” I hoped 
she would agree. 

She nodded. "Okay.” 

”My shift wouldn't start until eleven, and I could see you 
every night.” I meant that as a promise rather than a threat. 
"And we could go to the beach whenever we want in the 
summer. And I could take some classes during the day, like 
Ed does.” I was making a very convincing case - convincing 
myself, anyway. 

"Okay.” 

I kissed her cheek, stood up, and walked toward the pool 
room. I watched the concentration on Mr. Lee's face and the 
casual enjoyment that surrounded Mary's dad. I listened as 
each of Mr. Lee's balls dropped into their designated pocket 
and rolled to the ball return with a decisive clack. 

As he stood aside for his opponent to shoot, Mr. Lee 
beckoned me over. As I approached he reached into a pocket 
and retrieved a silver card case. "If you change your mind 
about life insurance, let me know.” He opened the case and 
dealt a single card to me. Francis E. Lee, CFP, CLU, ChFC. 

"Thanks. Thank you. I will.” 

Is there more to wealth and capital than just money? What 
about human capita! and the opportunity to develop it? 
What about a community that looks after its own? 


Wealth isn't just about a static balance in a bank account or 
a house full of valuable possessions. We've seen that wealth 



creates capital, income creates wealth, and labor creates 
income. But what creates labor? More specifically, what 
employment opportunities are offered to whom? What 
educational and training opportunities are offered to whom? 
And on what basis are these opportunities extended? Recall 
the dialog among the economics enthusiasts. 

Selmo Vitali: I would say I have social capital. The 
modern inequality... Isn't about wealth. It is instead 
about who you know, what you know, and how you ask 
for It. 

A friend of a friend recently expressed his disgust with 
hearing about white privilege. It's not real, he implied. And 
because he's worked hard all his life, worn his cap with the 
bill facing forward, and never allowed his trousers to slip 
below his butt crack - he's earned every bit of his success. 

He concluded with the observation that, perhaps, he has 
enjoyed a degree of mainstream privilege. 

I agree. And it's certain that I've been the beneficiary of that 
very privilege too. My parents were never wealthy, so my 
social capital didn't come from money. They spent most of 
the wages they managed to earn - sometimes more - so my 
social capital didn't come from their income either. We can 
absolutely rule out the privileges of wealth that are 
associated with my social capital so many years ago. So 
where did the privilege come from? 

My parents were members of the First Baptist Church of 
Covina. My mother was loved by all who knew her, and my 
father was generally respected for his work in the church, his 
diligence, and his discipline. They weren't passive, Sunday- 
only members. No, they held positions of leadership that 
served the congregation well. The church itself was 
established long before a fairly affluent suburb of Los 
Angeles grew up around the community, and it grew as the 



area surrounding Covina prospered. Most of the leaders of 
the church were also business leaders who ranged from local 
parts merchants to grocery store managers to senior 
executives of the thriving corporations in LA. 

This little community - a congregation of perhaps 500 souls - 
took care of its own, and it probably continues to do so to 
this very day. What on earth would make an executive think 
that his company could benefit from hiring a disorganized, 
uneducated, unskilled dropout just because he went to the 
same church? The Edison Company had nothing to gain by 
hiring me -1 might have been the worst-qualified candidate 
for management training ever. But the opportunity was 
extended even though I had done nothing to earn it. 

Every time an ryr?earner/opportunity is offered to one 
person, an earner/opportunity is denied to another person. 
No doubt, families and communities will always take care of 
their own. And some are more affluent than others - the 
Primera Iglesia Bautista of East LA would no doubt take care 
of its members too but the opportunities offered within this 
community would have looked vastly different. This leads to 
a perpetuation of affluence - or of poverty - and it's a cycle 
that's hard to break. The opportunities that come our way 
are more affected by the circumstances of our birth Fll than 
anything else - there's no substitute for winning the birth 
iottery. And the persistence of this unearned advantage is 
remarkable. Gregory Clark observes that family privilege 
lasts ten to fifteen generations! [21 And it's not just about 
the money - it includes the social capital as well. 

So unearned privilege is sometimes given as a dividend to 
social capital, but there's an undeniable racial component 
too. After all, we're only perhaps six generations beyond 
emancipation. And maybe four generations beyond native 
suffrage. And who can deny that racial prejudice has kept 




the economic mainstream white-ish even in the 21^^^ 
century? If Clark's observations are correct, white privilege 
and mainstream privilege are one and the same. And taken 
a step further, both racial inequality and economic 
inequality are the inevitable result. 

The racial component of wealth inequality can't be ignored. 
As of 2013, the average net worth of African-American 
families stood at $11,000 - one-thirteenth of the average net 
worth of white families. [31 One-thirteenth .'There's a lot 
going on behind this simple number. African-American 
neighborhoods yield significantly lower tax revenues for the 
kids' education. Groceries and other essentials tend to cost 
more in neighborhoods that are economically challenged. 
Roads and streets may be neglected by city councils 
absorbed by their own neighborhoods. Social capital may be 
as short as the supply of monetary wealth. And even 
Gregory Clark's observation can't explain why this gap is 
getting /argerinstead of smaller. 

US public policy has always fostered economic inequality. 
Funding public education through local property taxes 
inevitably perpetuates poor education in poor 
neighborhoods. Subsidizing the formation and deployment 
of corporate capital rewards the rich and perpetuates wealth 
inequality. Taxing the employment of labor creates 
unemployment and suppresses wages, perpetuating poverty. 
Until the 1960s - and possibly until this very day - public 
policy has also fostered racial inequality. Understanding the 
interaction between privilege and opportunity can help us 
correct the public policies that threaten our economy, 
restrict our freedom, and foment social unrest. [41 

We all like to believe that we live in a meritocracy - 
especially those of us who have enjoyed some economic 
success. And we sure don't want to feel guilty about the 




opportunities we've been given. But we do need to face up 
to the nature of those opportunities - and the privilege that 
might have been required for them to open up to us in the 
first place. We can be proud of making the most of our 
opportunities, no matter how they come our way. But it's just 
naive to believe that opportunities are distributed evenly 
and equitably throughout society. 

Competition and cooperation coexist in every community 
and in every economy. George Lakoff, cognitive scientist and 
Berkeley scholar, maintains that the context of an 
authoritarian father and nurturing mother is useful to 
explain some of the differences amon g us. [51 Conservatism 
broadly defines freedom in terms of freedom to compete, 
and liberalism broadly defines freedom in terms of freedom 
to cooperate. These two conflicting conceptual frames, 
account for much of the political division we have today. 
Conceptual frames might also help us understand the 
nurturing and cooperative nature of local communities like 
the First Baptist Church of Covina and the authoritarian and 
competitive nature of the larger economy as a whole. 

Beginning with the creation of the second person on earth, 
inequality was introduced into our social and economic 
system. I suspect it was Adam's idea, rather than Eve's, that 
wives should submit to their husbands. All during the eons 
since then, rules were made and enforced by the powerful 
and privileged. And rules are convenient for the control and 
subjugation of people whose power and privilege is inferior 
to your own. The rules, evolving into a system of values and 
behavior, become a moral code. The moral code, often as 
interpreted by our father, dictates what is right and what is 
wrong. Those who abide by the code aren't necessarily 
powerful, but the powerful promote the code insofar as it 
serves their interests - and it always does. Inequality is a 
feature not a bug in western society. 




Remarkably, this feature inhibits the optimization of the 
economy. We have seen that every time an unearned 
opportunity is offered to one person, an earner/opportunity 
is denied to another person. While that may seem unfair to 
the denied person, it's also unfair to the organization 
selecting an inferior candidate. By not hiring consistently on 
the basis of merit - whatyou know - but instead according 
preference on the basis of whoyou know, an organization 
incurs an opportunity cost that equals the performance 
deficiency of the preferred candidate. And that opportunity 
cost may persist for decades. When this pattern is repeated 
over and over by decision makers throughout the economy 
the cost can be staggering, even if it's hard to define. 

Additionally, there is a cost to the communities whose 
members may be poorly connected. Whenever they might 
offer up superior candidates for job openings that are 
effectively closed to them, their community suffers. 
Disadvantaged communities thus tend to self-perpetuate as 
opportunities seek out those who may be less qualified but 
are better connected. That's how privilege, social capital, 
and inequality are inextricably connected in today's 
economy. 

Anything that raises an individual's capacity to earn an 
income is a form of wealth - more specifically, it's social 
capital. 


[1] http://www.businessinsider.com/parents-determine-chiId- 
success-income-inequality-2014-1 


[2] https://newrepublic.com/article/116462/family-wealth- 
lasts-ten-fifteen-generations 



[3] http://www.pewresearch.org/fact-tank/2014/12/12/racial- 
wealth-gaps-great-recession/ 

[4] https://www.annazon.conn/Talk-About-Poverty-Meal-Story- 
ebook/dp/B072LRK76H 

[5] 
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Public wealth 


Maybe you weren't born with a silver spoon in your mouth, 
but like every American, you carry a deed to 635 million 
acres of public lands. That's right. Even if you don't own a 
house or the latest computer on the market, you own 
Yosemite, Yellowstone, the Grand Canyon, Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area, and many other natural treasures. 
- John Garamendi 

As we travel throughout the country, Carol and I enjoy 
visiting the more than 400 sites operated under the 
authority of the National Park Service. Some of them are 
designated as National Historic Sites or National 
Monuments, and they're extraordinary. They differ from 
National Parks and other NPS sites in some important ways. 
They don't always offer the kind of natural wonders of a 
Yellowstone or Yosemite. They don't usually offer the 
boating, hiking, or camping of a National Recreation Area. 
They rarely provide sanctuary for vast herds of deer or flocks 
of birds. Many are relatively small, some consisting of just a 
few acres or less. National Historic Sites and National 
Monuments are the vaults in which the treasure of our 
heritage is preserved, protected, and promoted. 

We pushed open the door to the visitor center. 

A National Park Service ranger was standing at the counter 
facing the entrance. He glanced up at us and nodded in 
acknowledgement as he continued his conversation on the 
telephone he held against his ear. “I'd be glad to help you 
later, but we're a little short handed today, and I'm 
scheduled to conduct a ranger talk right now." He scratched 
a phone number on a note pad. “I'll have some help around 



four and maybe we can talk then.” He glanced at a clock on 
the wall that showed one minute 'til one. 

He placed the phone on the cradle and turned to his visitors 
with a smile. His crisp uniform and shiny badge reflected a 
pride in the position he held, but the lines on his face 
betrayed an underlying frustration. "Welcome to the Scotts 
Bluff National Monument.” 

"Thank you. We're-" 

The phone started ringing again. "One moment - I'll be right 
with you.” His courtesy overcame his annoyance as he 
picked up the phone and put it to his ear. "Scotts Bluff 
National Monument, Eli Wilson speaking.” He waited while 
the caller spoke. 

We began to look around. Over the years we've collected 
hundreds of National Park Service brochures - they call them 
unigrids because their layout conforms to a uniform grid 
design approved by NPS's Interpretive Design Center in 
Harpers Ferry. The design of the brochures is recognizable 
all over the country and beyond. They're also useful as 
informative references long after a visit might otherwise 
fade into a vague and murky memory. For us the first order 
of business is getting our hands on one of these treasured 
collectibles. "Do you see any brochures?” Carol and I looked 
at each other, shaking our heads. 

We turned our attention to the exhibits in the visitor center. 
Scotts Bluff is one of the minor National Monuments, 
covering an area of a little less than five square miles in 
western Nebraska. It was named for an early adventurer 
whose life ended here. Native Americans had a name for this 
place - Me-a-pa-te - the hill that is hard to go around. As we 
browsed the displays and listened for the end of Ranger 



Wilson's phone conversation, a group of six or eight people 
emerged from a room marked theater, chatting among 
themselves. “I couldn't have hacked it." "These were tough 
people." "Pushing a handcart for a thousand miles?!" 
"Mommy, why were they afraid of the Indians?" "We're just 
in time for the ranger talk." 

Ranger Wilson replaced the handset on the telephone 
console and tentatively pushed some buttons. "We 
shouldn't be interrupted now." Apparently satisfied that he 
had engaged the automatic answering system, he walked 
around the counter to the entrance. Glass walls flanked the 
glass double door, and a magnificent desert landscape was 
clearly visible from inside. "Welcome to Scotts Bluff National 
Monument. I'll introduce you to the displays inside and 
outside, and talk about why this place is important." The 
handful of visitors gathered around the ranger. 

"Normally we would walk around the grounds for this, but 
we're a little short handed these days. I'd have to lock up 
the building to show you around, and they don't want me to 
do that." Several of the guests nodded their understanding. 
"You probably noticed our little wagon train outside. Each of 
these is a replica of the conveyances used by the pioneers 
who traveled along these trails." He was pointing out the 
window through the shimmering heat rippling the view. "You 
can walk along the actual Oregon Trail, right there." He 
turned to the group. "In fact, you'll be walking on the 
Mormon Trail and the California Trail too. All three trails 
came together through here in the 1850s." 

I could see the telephone blinking. It may have been silently 
taking a message as Ranger Wilson continued to make the 
history of this fascinating place come alive. 



'They traveled on foot, on horseback, or in covered wagons 
in groups of a few to several hundred people. Some 
travelers even pulled or pushed their supplies themselves in 
carts designed for human draft. There's a handcart right out 
there." He gestured through the glass again. "The dangers 
of early travel through the plains included violent weather, 
thieves that preyed on vulnerable parties, hunger and thirst, 
exhaustion, and - not all that often - the attacks of Indian 
war parties." 

Carol and I listened to the ranger. As is so often the case, his 
expertise was clearly expressed and warmly explained. We 
stole the occasional glimpse at the informational resources 
of the visitor center. A telephone handset hung from one 
wall next to a miniature diorama depicting a pioneer family 
huddled around a blazing fire. Adjacent to the diorama was 
a big silver button below a plaque that read. Listen to the 
conversation by the campfire. A paper sign above declared 
the exhibit to be out of order. The display area was small 
enough that we could hear the ranger's words as we 
perused the exhibits. We browsed through a museum 
displaying pioneer artifacts and a little fine art as we 
listened. "We'll definitely have to go out and walk a bit of 
the Oregon Trail before it gets too hot. I want to take a closer 
look at those Conestoga wagons too." 

"Shhh!" Only Carol was close enough to hear that I was 
interrupting the ranger talk. 

"Are there any questions?" 

A young hand shot up. "Why did they want to move?" 

Ranger Wilson smiled and faced the ten-year old girl. 
"Everybody had their own reasons, and it depends on where 
they were headed. The people headed for Oregon were 



interested in land. They were farmers and they wanted their 
own homes there. The people going to California were 
interested in gold, and they came through here too. The 
Mormons were bound for Utah.” He seemed to speak from a 
position of authority. "They were running away from 
persecution and wanted to set up their own community.” He 
made a juggling motion with his palms up. "So it depends. 
There were lots of reasons for going west in those days, and 
different people were looking for different things.” 

The group asked a few more questions, but it was clear that 
most of the people wanted to hike or drive up to the top of 
the bluff or go outside to examine the wagons. 

"Do you have any unigrids?” It was Carol, getting right to 
the point. 

The ranger was making his way around the counter toward 
the telephone console. "I'm sorry. They're out of print right 
now.” He punched a few buttons and the phone immediately 
rang. "Scotts Bluff National Monument, Eli Wilson 
speaking.” 

We'd spend nearly a decade visiting National Park sites like 
this - no, not exactly like this; each site is unique and 
valuable in its own right. Early on, rangers were eager and 
patient with visitors, taking as nnuch time as we were willing 
to spend learning about the history, culture, geology - 
everything about a place. Back then, it was rare for an 
audio kiosk to be labeled out of order. Trails were always 
open during the season, clean restrooms were always 
available, and the trash was always collected. 

Just in the past few years - after about 2012 or 2013 - 
things began to change, and not for the better. During the 
Obama Administration, the number of sites under the 



jurisdiction of the NPS increased by about twenty and we 
were aware that the budget aiiocated for the care of these 
sites had actuaiiy deciined. A motorcycie ride aiong the Biue 
Ridge Parkway - an Aii-American Road administered by NPS 
- had been interrupted by road ciosures just iast year. 

Unsafe conditions had deveioped, and there was no money 
to fix the washouts and pothoies. 

We continued to browse through the exhibits, noting that 
the next showing of the video was to begin in just a minute. 
“Let's go to the theater." As we entered the small room and 
selected chairs near the center at the rear, we could see 
that this was a multi-purpose room. One wall was nearly 
covered with 8-1/2-by-ll sheets of art, each one signed by a 
third-grade student at Longfellow Elementary School. Most 
of the colorful masterpieces showed pioneer wagons. Some 
featured Indians, and a few depicted cowboys. We were 
alone in the theater as the lights dimmed. A large TV screen 
at the front came to life with a video account of the 
pioneers, the nearby fort established for their protection, 
the features of the landscape, and the flora and fauna of the 
region. 

We always watch the credits roll at the end of Park Service 
videos, looking for recognizable names of actors, narrators, 
and even studios. None of the names on this one were 
familiar. The date of the production was MCMXCV. We had 
suspected that it wasn't brand new because its aspect ratio 
was 4:3 - like an old-fashioned television screen. The lights 
came up and we stepped out into the exhibit area. A 
handful of visitors perused the artifacts in the display cases. 
Ranger Wilson was on the phone but he acknowledged our 
approach with a nod. We waited for him a few minutes, but 
he remained tethered to the phone. As we passed by the 
counter I mouthed the words we'ii be back. He nodded. 



We walked a portion of the Oregon Trail flanked by replicas 
of the carts and wagons used by the pioneers. This segment 
ascends a gentle slope to Mitchell Pass - the path of least 
resistance in the 1840s. We didn't walk far in the heat of the 
day; a few hundred yards would have to do. Instead, we got 
on the bike and rode to the top of the bluff - we always 
enjoy the wind produced by a motorcycle in motion along a 
smoothly paved road. This one, however, wasn't smooth; 
potholes and cracks demanded all my attention. On the way 
up the hill we passed a ranger truck coming down. Maybe it 
was headed down to the visitor center to relieve Eli. Once at 
the top, the view was expansive, although one not always 
enjoyed by those who passed through here long ago. We 
could see that the lands to the west were challenging 
indeed, and could only imagine the determination of the 
travelers to get on with their journey. 

"I hear magpies." I couldn't see them through the junipers, 
but their call is so unique as to be unmistakable. 

"All I hear is wind." Carol was hunched down in a twenty- 
knot breeze. "Let's go back to the visitor center." 

As we parked the bike at the visitor center another ranger 
was emerging from the Park Service pickup truck we'd seen 
on the road. "Welcome to Scotts Bluff National Monument." 
She was placing her campaign hat atop her head - NPS 
protocol requires that it be worn whenever a ranger is 
outdoors in uniform. "Beautiful day to see it. Great day to 
ride." 

"Thanks. It's a beautiful day, but a little windy at the top." I 
nodded to Carol. 

The ranger walked toward the door of the visitors center. 
"Always is. You've been up the bluff?" 



We followed her through the door. “Yeah, and we've seen the 
video." 


Ranger Wilson was just hanging up the phone as we 
entered. “Welcome back." He turned to the ranger who 
came in just ahead of us. “How was it up on the bluff?" 

As the ranger leaned against the counter, she removed her 
campaign hat and placed it on a peg on the wall. As she did, 
her nametag became visible - Roberta Vincent. “The usual. 
One group of hikers ran out of water and needed assistance 
on the trail." She straightened the hat. “Busy here?" 

“A little too busy." Wilson glanced at us. “I've been trying to 
talk to these folks, but things have been moving too fast." 

Ranger Vincent smiled and edged behind the counter. “Well, 
I'll man the phone and you can answer their questions." 

“How can I help you?" 

I smiled. “First, thanks for the ranger talk. We appreciate 
your knowledge of local history." 

“And we apologize if it seemed like we weren't paying 
attention." Carol was always a bit sensitive to my little 
misbehaviors. “Do you know where we can get a unigrid?" 
Always directly to the point. 

Wilson shook his head. “I'm afraid they're being phased 
out." 

Carol blanched. “Phased out? Why?" 

“Budgetary concerns. The Park Service has decided that 
online resources are less expensive and easier to maintain. I 
kinda liked the brochures, though." 



Carol nodded. “We've been collecting them from our visits. 
They mean a lot to us." She shook her head. “And what 
about people who don't have Internet? Poor people?" 

He answered Carol's question with silence, but his face 
expressed agreement. 

“Are the budget cuts causing staffing shortages too?" I 
never hesitate to expose my own biases and resentments. 

“Not too much so far. But one of our rangers is out sick 
today, and the volunteer program had been cut back. Last 
year, we would have been able to call a volunteer in to 
cover." 

I was familiar with the NPS program - VIP, or Volunteers in 
Parks. Qualified adults are screened, trained, and certified 
by NPS personnel, and used as peak season interpretive 
staff, maintenance help, or campground hosts. “That doesn't 
make sense - the VIP program has to be one of the most 
cost-effective things the Park Service does!" 

He nodded. “Policy doesn't always make sense. I'm just 
hoping to be able to come back myself next season." 

“You're a seasonal ranger?" I was aware that NPS hired 
temporary staff during the busy season. These folks were 
trained as rangers and accorded the privilege and 
responsibility of wearing the uniform of the service. “What 
do you do off-season?" 

“I teach American History to eighth-graders in Kansas." He 
showed pride in his role as educator. “That's where I live 
when I'm not working with the Park Service." 


“Do you always come to Scotts Bluff in the summer?" 



“No. I've been all over the place in the past fifteen years." 
His gaze drifted up to the ceiling. "Brown in Topeka, 
Tallgrass, Homestead, Niobrara, Badlands. All over." His 
smile faded. "Every place has a history - especially this 
place." 

"That's why you want to come back here." I was showing off 
how very perceptive I was. 

"Especially here, but I'm not sure about the future of 
seasonal rangers anywhere. We'll be the first to go if there 
are more cutbacks in the budget." 

I was getting angry. A movement to privatize public lands 
had gained momentum in recent years, culminating in an 
armed takeover of a wildlife sanctuary. Charges against the 
perpetrators were later dismissed by a jury of their peers. 
Public lands are increasingly given over to mining, timber, 
and oil interests rather than set aside for ecological 
preservation or recreational uses. And the tightening of the 
budget seemed to me to be nothing more than a cruel 
scheme to reduce the American people's access to their own 
national treasures. 

Why is our public wealth under such pressure? Is it destined 
to be placed into the hands of private owners? Why is the 
federal government so inept at protecting its own interests 
and those of its citizens? 


The National Park Service - the NPS - is just one of the 
federal agencies that administer the nation's public lands 
and its resources. But it may be the custodian for America's 
most recognizable treasures. 



Scotts Bluff National Monument is one of its many sites and 
it would have to be regarded as one of the minor ones. Such 
minor sites are located throughout the United States, and 
include several of our recent visitations - Agate Fossil Beds 
National Monument, Homestead National Monument, and 
Tallgrass Prairie National Preserve. Although lacking the 
scale of Yosemite, Yellowstone, or Grand Canyon, these 
smaller sites offer the same satisfaction in a compact, day- 
trip package. Most of them have interpretive exhibits, 
interesting natural features, hiking trails, and helpful 
personnel to answer any questions. Carol and I have never 
been disappointed after a visit to an NPS site. 

The NPS administers more than 400 National Parks, National 
Monuments, National Seashores, National Battlefields, 
National Preserves, heritage areas, cultural landmarks, and 
a variety of other units that even include the White House. 
With a budget of less than $3 billion, NPS provides services 
that no private entity could or would undertake. These 
services include land management and preservation, 
wildlife management and protection, law enforcement, 
concession and tourism management, and historical and 
scientific discovery and interpretation. These lands and 
properties are explicitly set aside from private development 
so that they remain open for you and me to enjoy at little or 
no cost. 

The NPS is a major employer, with 21,500 people on its 
payrolls. They include folks like Eli Wilson, of course. Eli 
gains additional professional experience from the variety of 
sites at which he serves, and we benefit from his knowledge 
and passion. The Park Service benefits too, by securing 
skilled and knowledgeable staff members when workloads 
are at their peak. Career and seasonal rangers may 
represent the richest repository of local history and folk 
knowledge anywhere. Such knowledge is the kernel of our 



shared national experience and common culture. The 
service also makes good use of nearly 140,000 volunteers 
who provide services ranging from campground 
maintenance to interpretive presentations. The NPS has 
always stretched every employment dollar in their budget! 

The direct payroll of the NPS is just the beginning. Major 
units such as Sequoia National Park make use of 
concessionaires who perform contract services such as food 
and lodging within park boundaries, and hire their own 
employees. 

The presence of any NPS site usually provides economic 
benefits to the communities in the surrounding area. These 
benefits include the development of businesses related to 
food, beverage, lodging, and other travel services - and the 
employment they produce. 

Valuable stuff, to be sure. And nobody can seriously claim 
that the NPS doesn't provide unique services, creating many 
jobs in the process. But it isn't really a//about economics. Its 
purpose can be summed up in its own mission statement: 
"The National Park Service cares for special places saved by 
the American people so that all may experience 
our herita g e." \1] 

Public lands are a common good - that which benefits 
society as a whole, in contrast to the private good of 
individuals and sectors of societ y. \2\ The concept of a 
common good is rooted deeply in western political 
philosophy, showing up in the works of Aristotle, 

Machiavelli, and Rousseau. It's nothing new, but the theory 
of Republicanism, which contends that the common good is 
something that can only be achieved through political 
means and the collective action of citizens participating in 
their own seif-aovernment. [31 The value of the common 







good is featured in the Federalist papers promoted by 
Hamilton, Madison, and Jay. As a term of art, its synonyms - 
commonwealth, common weal, and general welfare - show 
prominently in the founding documents of The United 
States. 

The US contains 2.3 billion acres of land and 
water resources. [41 All of this land originated in the public 
domain until the arrival of Europeans. That portion that was 
claimed by a crowned head ultimately transferred to states 
and private citizens after 1782. Even then, 1.8 billion acres 
was regarded as wilderness or otherwise remained 
unclaimed under European authority. In 1867, fully 81% of 
America's land was in public hands. Successive waves of 
divestiture began shortly after that, and continue to this day 
when only about 0.6 billion acres remain in public hands - 
about 26% of the total. Public lands are divided among the 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM), the US Forest Service 
(FS), the Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS), and the National 
Park Service. Much of America's federal lands aren't public 
at all, having been selectively set aside for oil and gas, 
mining, timber, and grazing interests - or set aside as 
military reservations. And the diminishment of public lands 
is still ongoing. During the fiscal years between 1990 and 
2015, more than 25 million acres were conveyed from 
federal ownership to states, tribal authorities, and 
private interests. [51 

The value of public lands - and all common goods - can be 
broken down into two components. First, there's the part 
that preserves land as a common for public use and benefit 
that originated as a common. Second, there's the part that 
generates income through rents or the exploitation of 
resource extraction. 




In the first category, we nnust ask how much is it worth to 
preserve our heritage, cuiture, history, and shared 
experience? Although we may not be able to place a hard 
dollar value on it, the failure to embrace a common history 
can be extraordinarily costly. The divisions we're seeing 
among Americans today might reflect this failure. Our 
citizens who embrace an ethnic identity - especially a 
majority ethnicity - rather than a national identity, at the 
very least, tend to degrade our national unity. America's 
public lands - especially its National Monuments, National 
Parks, and National Historic Sites - ought to be a unifying 
influence. 

In the second category, we can begin by simply asking how 
much income is generated by the agencies that manage our 
public lands. Revenues from the four agencies totaled $1.1 
billion in FY 2014. [61 About half of this total was generated 
by BLM, but none of the agencies came close to covering 
their costs. We might understand this shortfall for the 
agencies that are primarily charged with the responsibility 
for preservation - including the FWS and NPS. But the 
shortfall in the budget of the BLM and the FS strongly 
suggests either mismanagement, favorable pricing at the 
expense of the public interest, or both. Private land owners 
expect to turn a profit through rents or resource royalties; 
what makes public land ownership so unprofitable? 

But let's return to Nebraska for a moment. Exactly how 
much is Scotts Bluff National Monument worth? Land itself, 
in its unimproved state, has an intrinsic value - and public 
lands are no exception. But until it's improved with the labor 
of man, the land itself is worth only the price for which it 
was paid - that's an accountant's view, of course. Scotts 
Bluff was part of the Louisiana Purchase, which cost $15 
million in totai. The 3,000 acres of the park represent a tiny 




fraction of the price paid - about $85.00. [71 Is this national 
monument really worth only eighty-five bucks? 

Of course not. Public lands have an intrinsic value in their 
capacity to preserve plants, animals, artifacts, and historical 
sites - all common goods. And we know that visitation 
brings economic advantages suggesting a valuation of 
several millions - after all, we've seen that capital can be 
appraised on the basis of its capacity to generate income. 
But in western economies, land value is usually determined 
by its capacity to be leveraged through improvements - 
farming, ranching, mineral extraction, and construction. 
Scotts Bluff benefits from improvements - a visitor center, 
exhibits, a roadway to the top of the bluff, water, electric, 
and trails. It's these improvements that raise the 
accountant's value into the millions of dollars. And it's these 
improvements that generate the income - the return on 
public capital. 

As with the deployment of private capital, the public capital 
improvements at Scotts Bluff are largely derived from labor, 
with a little help from mother earth. Labor built the visitor 
center, the exhibits, the roads, the utility connections, and 
the trails. Materials were involved too, but of course - they 
came from the earth. Asphalt, timber, metals and stone are 
gifts of the earth. Some undoubtedly came from on-site or 
from other public lands. Other materials might have come 
from the holdings claimed by private landowners. But the 
fact remains that all of the raw materials came from the 
earth, whether or not they were manipulated by the labor of 
man before they were delivered and installed. 

So exactly what is the value of America's public lands? It's 
clear that certain special interests regard it as a potentially 
more valuable resource if it were transferred into private 
hands. But to whom Is It more valuable? VJhen all of 




America's common goods are privately owned, it's then that 
our heritage, history, and our very culture will be 
threatened. 

The total net worth of the American people was estimated 
at $96 trillion in 2017. [81 Nearly $40 trillion in additional 
net worth was attributable to corporations and other forms 
of businesses. All of this wealth is in private hands, and has 
been growing fairly consistently since the Federal Reserve 
started tracking the numbers. But the federal government 
has a net worth of about minus $13 trillion. This figure is 
caused partly by accounting idiosyncrasies - Scotts Bluff 
National Monument is worth only about $85, after all - but 
most of it is caused by the accumulation of budget deficits 
over years and decades. Remember the net worth is equal 
to assets minus liabilities. And deficits create liabilities that 
make up the national debt. 

Over the years, private wealth has increased at a rate of 
about 3.1% annually, compounded through good times and 
bad - and net of consumption and debt. Most of this wealth 
is in the hands of rich individuals and corporations. Five 
percent of families own about 65% of the household wealth. 
[9] The bottom economic half of American families has a net 
worth near zero. Meantime, over the years public wealth has 
declined well into the red zone, largely due to the increase 
in the national debt that must be distributed evenly among 
all citizens, rich and poor. 

How can it be that a government that represents the people 
has permitted the transfer of trillions of dollars of wealth to 
private interests? Do the people even know this has 
happened? What, if anything, should we do about it? 




[1] Learn more at http://www.nationalparkservice.org/ 

[2] https://www.britannica.com/topic/common-good 

[3] https://www.britannica.com/topic/republicanism 

[4] 

https://www.blm.gOv/public_land_statistics/plsl5/pls2015.p 

df 

[5] https://fas.org/sgp/crs/misc/R42346.pdf 

[6] https://www.everycrsreport.com/reports/R43822.html 

[7] https://history.state.gov/milestones/1801- 
1829/louisiana-purchase 

[8] https://fred.stlouisfed.org/series/TNWBSHNO 

[9] 

http://www2.ucsc.edu/whorulesamerica/power/wealth.html 
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Common Goods 


Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue It: and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 

moves on the earth.- God 

As soon as I walked through the door I could tell that a lot of 
people had died. Human remains were everywhere - stacked 
against the wall, sitting on tables, piled on shelves. Human 
skulls stared back with hollow eyes, large bones sat on metal 
shelves, and smaller bones were packed in neatly labeled 
plastic bags that were visible through transparent storage 
boxes. I had an appointment with Manuel Jalama, the liaison 
between the Corps of Engineers and the Wukchumni group 
of Yokuts. “Come on in. Are you Butler?" 

We had found a volunteer position when the market tanked 
in 2008 , thinking we could stretch what was left of our nest 
egg. It's not unusual for RV-based retirees to become 
workcampersfor all or part of a season, trading labor and 
skills for a free campsite, or even a little pay. We tended the 
visitor center and the store for the US Army Corps of 
Engineers at Lake Kaweah in the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. 

“Yeah, that's me. Are you Mr. Jalama?" I didn't know how to 
address a Native American official because I'd never met 
one. Can't go too far wrong with Mister. 

“My friends call me Manuel. You can call me Mr. Jalama." He 
stood and extended a hand and I tentatively shook it. 

“Kidding. Call me Manuel, Larry." His smile wrinkled his eyes, 
even though he was barely into his forties. “But Jalama is a 



good name too. It's Chumash, like me." 


I looked around. Aside from the human remains, the room 
looked as much like a laboratory as an office. Desks 
occupied a third of the space and a granite-top, stand-up 
counter occupied the center of the large space. Dead people 
occupied the rest. "Thanks for seeing me." As I sat next to a 
big desk, I wondered if asking for this meeting had been a 
mistake. Manuel had been very critical of a brochure I'd 
prepared a few months earlier for the visitor center. It was to 
be about local Native Americans, and was entitled Who 
Lived Here? He had been right, of course - the brochure was 
crap, right from its title. We're still here! We never left! It 
was a refrain that echoes in my ears since then, often 
spoken in anger by indigenous people from Washington to 
Florida and from California to Maine. 

"I've head a little about your work at Kaweah." He was 
clearly skeptical. 

We had agreed to help renovate the visitor center with more 
displays and an account of the history of the area. "Yeah, 
there's a lot to do there." I explained the plan to complete a 
series of vignettes below a timeline on the perimeter wall. 
"The most important displays will be about the local 
Wukchumni people, how they lived before Europeans 
arrived, ar?cy their continued presence and influence." I'd 
learned at least one lesson from Manuel already, and I didn't 
want him to miss the point. "I need your help to get it right 
this time around." 

Those of us raised in California were given a year-long 
dose of the state's history in fourth grade. We made 
missions out of sugar cubes. We learned all about the 
system that brought religion, comfort, and civilization 
to the savages who flocked to the arms of Jesus in 
search of salvation. 



But like so much of the history we were fed, it was 
bullshit. Spain was an imperial power in the 1700s - 
church and state were one and the same. The unholy 
alliance to claim land and save souls destroyed cultures 
and exterminated populations throughout California. 
Native Americans were rounded up, converted, and put 
to work making bricks or farming the land around the 
missions. Families were separated, men from women, 
children from parents. They were crowded into 
unfamiliar, damp stone structures, cut off from both 
sun and moon. 

Disease, backbreaking labor, and forced confinement 
took their toll, and there were a few uprisings. More 
commonly, they ran away alone or in small groups to 
seek refuge among the people of the centra! valley or 
the foothills of the Sierra. 

Coastal natives made up most of the mission internees, 
but they were welcomed into the Wukchumni 
community. But the refugees brought disease, and they 
were pursued by Spanish soldiers bent on returning 
them to the faith or sending them to their creator - the 
Inquisition was still going strong. Foothill populations 
were devastated, even though they had little direct 
contact with the Spanish missions. 

Not long ago, Junipero Serra was canonized despite the 
anguished outcry of California Native Americans. They 
know of the brutality of the system he brought, and 
their ancestors paid the price. So did their culture. But 
today Wukchumni leaders are working hard to restore 
and preserve the traditional technologies and 
languages that facilitated a good life before the arrival 
of the Europeans. 

Young Bennie Garcia, a native fourth-grade student, 
had recently refused to sing about the glories of the 



Spanish mission system in his ciassroom. He protested 
in a committed, civii, and brave manner. When 
ethnocentric iies are taught to our kids in pubiic schooi, 
it shouid piss us aii off. We shouid appiaud Bennie's 
awareness and wiiiingness to stand up for what is right. 
And we might commend the schooi district for 
uitimateiy removing this outrageous crap from its 
curricuium. Better yet, Caiifornians shouid be 
demanding that students be taught the truth about the 
mission system! 

Yeah. I reaiiy, reaiiy wanted to get it right this time. 
“Would you like a cup of coffee?" 

I checked my stomach acid. "Thanks, no. I'm fine." It was a 
lie. 

Manuel sipped from his own cup as he leaned back in his 
chair. "What do you want me to do?" 

"A couple of things. First, give me your thoughts about the 
general plan. Then tell me what you'd like to see on the 
history before Europeans arrived. And then check my work 
before I put it on the wall." Okay, that wasthree but hey... 
who's counting? 

"That's three." 

Get to the point, Larry. "So will you help?" 

"Sure." 

I unzipped a pocket in my leathers and pulled out a single 
sheet of paper. "This is the layout I'm proposing for the 
visitor center." 



He leaned forward to examine the plan. “Not much space in 
there. What're these?" He pointed to the triangles drawn on 
the paper. 

“They're display cases. There's some detail on the back of 
the plan." 

He flipped the paper and turned it sideways for a moment, 
then flipped it back. “Where does the Wukchumni display 
go?" 

I pointed at the sheet. “Right here, near the entrance. But all 
throughout the displays, every plant, animal, and place is 
labeled with its English name and\ts Wukchumni name." I 
sat back, basking in my own brilliance. 

“Good luck with that. Where you gettin' the Wukchumni 
names?" 

Uh oh. There's plenty of competition among the various 
Native American groups, and I'd been talking with a 
competitor of Manuel's. An elderly member of the tribe had 
spent most of her life promoting traditional practices and 
preserving as much of the language as possible. She and her 
daughter identified as Wukchumni, but the federal 
government - including the Corps of Engineers - doesn't 
formally recognize the tribe. All petitions and redress has to 
go through Manuel Jalama, who is officially designated to 
represent the interests of the Wukchumni people. “Rita gave 
us with a fairly complete list of the translations we need." 

“You'll need to run that by me before you put 'em up." 
Although Manuel is Chumash, his wife identifies as 
Wukchumni. “Darlene's pretty good with her language and 
I'll ask her to look 'em over." 



I finally exhaled. “That sounds great. I'll e-mail the list to you 
when I get back. And there are still a couple of words on it 
we don't have.'' 

“What do you want to know about the history?" 

I wasn't sure. “Maybe you could tell me what's important - 
what you would like us to feature. I've read Latta's 
Handbook of Yokuts, and there's a lot of information there. 
But it's not a native viewpoint." The Handbook\s a 750-page 
tome that sells for over $200 on Amazon and it's regarded 
as the definitive authority on Yokuts. I'd borrowed my copy 
from an Army Corps ranger. 

“Latta was a racist." 

I waited in silence for him to go on. Nothing. “Did I learn all 
the wrong stuff?" 

“It's a place to start, and his account of our food, shelter, 
and clothing is pretty good. But a lot of the rest is crap." 
Manuel drained the last of his coffee. “He thought that 
hunter-gatherers meant we were primitive. He thought we 
couldn't afford nice houses 'cause we liked living outside. He 
thought that basket-weaving was like a craft or a hobby. He 
thought we were poor 'cause we didn't have a lot of useless 
stuff." 

I was starting to be glad I came to visit today. “How should 
we depict hunter-gatherers before European arrival?" 

He leaned back and gazed at the ceiling. “The land was rich. 
It gave us everything we needed, and we lived well. 
Wukchume people were masters of their environment. They 
knew where and when to harvest acorns, and what to do 
with them. How to prepare dozens of different dishes, how to 
store the extra. They knew where and when to harvest other 



nuts and berries, and made them abundant by tending the 
wild patches where they grew. They were skilled hunters. 
Even kids could shoot a rabbit on the run and snare a duck 
in the marsh. Deer gave us meat, clothing, and tools. The 
woods gave us shelter. We had everything we needed. We 
even had time for each other - we enjoyed art, music, 
storytelling, dancing, and lots of games. We lived long and 
healthy lives.” 

I knew that Latta had estimated the lifespan of a Yokuts to 
be about forty years. "How long?” 

"Seventy, seventy-five.” He could see the doubt on my face. 
"When the Spanish arrived that changed everything. They 
brought disease, sometimes on purpose. We died like flies - 
especially we Chumash.” A frown seized his face. "We were 
herded into the missions and separated from our families. 
Forced to work at building and farming. We were slaves. But 
when we escaped we ran for the hills. Some of us even made 
it to the Kaweah Valley. And when we did we brought 
European diseases with us.” 

"And that's what changed the life expectancy.” 

"Yeah. But so did the ranches and fences they put up. Before 
that, the people roamed free over their lands. But the deer 
were replaced by cattle and pigs, and the land that was left 
wasn't enough to support the people. They took away land 
that was ours.” 

"I thought Indians didn't recognize land ownership.” My 
cheeks flushed as I heard myself say Indians. 

Manuel knew. "Know where that word comes from?” 


"Something about Columbus thinking he was in India?” 



Manuel laughed at me, and not in a kind way. “There was no 
India in 1492! The word means idiot a lot of us find it 
offensive.” 

”1 apologize - I'm learning.” 

His face softened. "Anyway, people also think we didn't own 
land but that's only part right.” He rose from his chair and 
walked over to the counter in the center of the room, and 
gestured for me to follow. "Every group had a territory that 
was their own to use. They usually let other people come 
and go, and even shared hunting and gathering rights with 
their neighbors. They welcomed traders and travelers 
passing through, but everybody recognized that the land 
was theirs. They could be pretty certain that nobody else 
would claim it.” 

Years before, Caroi and I have visited Pipestone 
Nationai Monument during our traveis through 
Minnesota, it's tiny, covering a iand area about 1/8 the 
size of Scotts Biuff, but it's absoiuteiy unique, it 
consists of a iittie riparian space in the center of which 
is a rock quarry. This quarry had been used for 
centuries to extract a stone - catiinite - uniqueiy suited 
for carving pipes. These pipes were smoked for 
ceremoniai purposes, and were revered by the 
indigenous peopie of the area - and by indigenous 
peopie a thousand miies away. 

By about 1700, iong after the arrivai of European 
influence, the Yankton Sioux had taken control of the 
quarry. But oral tradition and physical anthropology 
confirm that its resources had always been shared 
freely. Tradition demanded free and peaceful access to 
the quarry by any tribe inclined to respect the peace 
and partake of its wealth. Pipes of catiinite were found 
among the Cheyenne, Crow, Arapaho, Ojibwa, Ponca - 



virtually every nation of the region. These were not 
merely trade goods; each tribe's characteristic style of 
carving is evident. 

Pipestone's story tells us that indigenous people shared 
not only the earth, but also the resources it presented. 
Sometimes, even without conflict and war. 

“No wars?" White people fight wars over land all the time. 

“That's another story." He began to work on small, glassy 
chunk of black rock with what I later learned was a piece of 
deer antler. “Nobody fought over land - we fought over 
women instead." He smiled and glanced at me as he 
continued. “The land was ours - not any one person owned 
it. Not any one family. It was owned by the people. And it 
owned us - we were the land." A soft snap announced the 
separation of a chip from the obsidian arrowhead that was 
beginning to take form on the granite. 

“Beautiful - reproduction arrowheads!" 

Manuel turned to face me. “No, these are genuine 
arrowheads. They're just not old." 

I apologized again, sensing that it wouldn't be the last time I 
needed to do so. We spent another hour together as he 
worked, and I listened carefully to the things he shared. He 
explained that construction projects sometimes unearth 
human remains - burial grounds on land long ago stolen by 
the Europeans. The Antiquities Act of 1906 provides for the 
recovery of indigenous remains under the authority of local, 
federally-recognized tribal authority, and their reburial on 
land under tribal control. Manuel identified the underpass 
construction site that yielded the remains in his office, but 
declined to disclose the location where they would be 
reinterred. It's a sacred matter. 



After our meeting I rode through the Santa Rosa Indian 
Rancheria where Manuel's office was located. It's not large, 
consisting of a couple of neighborhoods that looked similar 
to one another. The houses themselves were modest, and 
poorly tended. If there was grass in the yard it was in need 
of cutting. The trees weren't trimmed, but they seemed 
happy enough to be wild. But the cars - there were 
Mustangs, Camaros, Chargers, and some Asian hot rods. 
There was something differentirom other communities in 
California's central valley. 

On the Rancheria there were a few administrative buildings, 
a couple of schools - and the Tachi Palace Hotel and Casino. I 
parked the bike in a space surprisingly near the front door 
and went in. A large room with a high ceiling was filled with 
the sounds of slot machines coughing up a fortune. It was a 
weekday afternoon, so the casino wasn't filled with people. I 
walked past a bar with no bartender toward a coffee shop 
that would open in twenty minutes. Past the gift shop was a 
wall of doors and a marquee that advertised a concert by a 
country singer whose name I'd never seen. Nobody was 
getting rich in this particular palace. 

Nobody but me, that is. Exposure to people and cultures so 
different from ourselves enriches our lives and expands our 
worldviews. 

How can nobody own the land? Who gives the right to hunt? 
Or harvest the acorns? Were these people communists? 


Western economists have long viewed Native Americans of 
all kinds through a Eurocentric eye. They saw the absence of 
factories, churches, big houses and the other familiar 
trappings of wealth as conclusive evidence that indigenous 



people lived in poverty. And the squalor they saw was by 
necessity observed after their own arrival - and the 
devastation wreaked by their presence and the nnicrobes 
that preceded them. 

But the Native Americans of the Sierra foothills lived well 
before European contact. They didn't have farms or 
factories, churches or temples, or even big houses. They 
traveled seasonally, mostly by foot, with the seasonal 
abundance of food, game, and comfortable temperatures 
from higher elevations to lower elevations and back again. 
They rarely strayed far from the rivers in their travels - a 
practice that earned them the name River Yakuts. The term 
"Yokuts" literally means the people. 

The people had a few possessions that they kept in seasonal 
camps, and they carried a few more possessions with them 
as they traveled. But by European standards they had little. 
There was no inequality; a Wukchumni was born with 
nothing and would die with little more. His legacy would be 
the earth and the sky - a wealth that satisfied every need. 
And if you were to ask them what they owned they might 
just as well point to the forest and the clouds as to the 
objects in their camp. And if we manage to step out of our 
limited perspective of western culture, we realize that 
Wukchumni people were not unique among Native 
Americans. 

A broader look at Native American culture and economy 
reveals an entirely different world from what we know - one 
that challenges our notions of wealth and capital. 

A stud y [11 of several diverse and unrelated groups of Native 
Americans shows a pattern of relative economic equality 
within each group. Important traits were common among all 
of the groups. All were based on extended kin groups. All 
embraced the virtue of sharing material goods. All of them 



designated leaders and leadership roles that were often 
transitory. Perhaps most important, land was held as a 
common, with use and access guaranteed to all. For Native 
Americans in the traditional stage, economic equality was 
the norm, and wealth and capital were generally the subject 
of group ownership. Similar patterns have been observed all 
over the world in systems unaffected by western thought 
and economic development. 

Manuel dispelled the myth that nobody owned the land in 
pre-contact America with his emphasis upon group 
ownership. The people owned the land and the land owned 
the people. The creation myths of indi g enous people 
[2]_almost always depict human beings arising from the 
earth, formed of the earth, or otherwise owing parenthood to 
the earth. The Lakota and Pueblo stories depict the first 
people emerging from literal caves to share the land with 
the rest of creation. The Huron, Inuit, and Cree personify the 
earth as the parent of the people. The MicMac earth is an 
actual person, Ootsitgamoo, the common ancestor of all 
people. Many of the stories involve an intermediary such as 
the Abenaki's turtle or the Nimiipuu's raven, but the earth is 
always seen as an integral part of the people, both 
collectively and individually. 

In a culture that sees itself and its land as inseparably one 
and the same, you can imagine how absurd the European 
view of individual ownership must have seemed. If land 
doesn't bear the mark of an individual person, it is 
unowned, if it is unowned, it is therefore vacant and unused. 
And unowned land is up for grabs. 

By whose authority did Europeans conquer the western 
hemisphere, seize the land, and divide it up among 
themselves? Let's begin with our own recent history and 
take a trip progressively further back in time. 





Throughout most of its history, the United States has carried 
out a policy of expansion and settlement of its European 
citizens into lands occupied, claimed, and owned by 
indigenous peoples. The story of America's Manifest Destiny 
is a heartbreaking and guilt-inducing record of warfare, 
genocide, and ethnic cleansing. The arrogance of the 
nation's expansion followed closely upon its consolidation of 
claims that had long been disputed - among European 
powers. Let's go back a little further. 

Spain was the first to dispatch its soldiers and clergymen to 
the distant shores. Even as wars ravaged Europe, France, 
England, Russia, and Portugal set their own forces against 
the new lands and their peoples. In North America, Spain 
and France claimed Florida at various times, and they came 
into bloody conflict over its resources without consideration 
of its existing residents. Spain claimed everything west of 
the Mississippi until military defeat elsewhere in the world 
forced them to sign their claims away - not to the Comanche 
Empire or the Nez Perce - but to their old enemy, France. 
France claimed the Ohio Valley until the English pushed 
them out in the bloody French and Indian War that virtually 
exterminated the natives who had aligned themselves with 
the French; those who had aligned themselves with the 
English fared only a little better. The American Revolution 
terminated English rule in most of the colonies, and it also 
opened the door for expansion across the Appalachian range 
to the realm of the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, and other 
indigenous people whose lands were now to be occupied by 
Americans. In the west, California was handed back and 
forth among Spain, Mexico, Russia, and finally the United 
States - without any consideration to the Yokuts of the 
foothills or Manuel's coastal Chumash. 

Throughout the history of their occupation of this continent, 
Europeans claimed the land and resources of others in the 



name of a king or other form of central government. By 
whose authority were kings, queens, and presidents 
accorded such power? Let's go back even further. 

In 1494, Spain and Portugal reached an agreement as 
signatories of the Treaty of Tordesillas. [31 Less than two 
years earlier, an entire non-Christian world was discovered. 
The purpose of this treaty was to divide up the lands and its 
peoples so that they could be plundered in an organized 
manner. It also expressly excluded any other nation from 
making a claim upon any non-Christian land anywhere in 
the worid. What on earth could possibly have fueled such 
arrogance? 

Nothing on earth - such arrogance would have to come from 
the godly authority of a Christian pope. Nearly two decades 
before the first voyage of Columbus, Pope Sixtus IV had 
declared Portugal's right to all lands in the worid south of 
the Canary Islands. [41 Of course, even with the sanction of 
divine authority, the Pope's ignorance of world geography 
was typical of an unenlightened age. Christopher Columbus 
complicated the matter further when he claimed the New 
Worid\n the name of the Crown of Castile, or the monarchy 
of S pain [51 when he landed at San Salvador in 1492. He 
was a little lost, and a bit confused about exactly what he 
was claiming. After all, he had barely glimpsed the vast 
expanses of land that doubled the world known to 
Europeans. The claim was a little arrogant, even under the 
sanction of the most powerful monarchy in Europe and the 
deity from which it derived its authority. 

To understand the authority of the Pope over the world's 
lands and resources, we have to go back even further in 
time. The Doctrine of Discover y [61 was rooted in three Papai 
Buiis - formal proclamations made by the pope of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Dum Diversas of Pope Nicholas V in 








1452 authorized the perpetual enslavement of any and all 
non-Christian people. Just three years later, Nicholas gave 
Christians the right to seize all lands occupied by non- 
Christians with his Romanus Pontifexof 1455. Finally, in 
1493 Pope Alexander VI established that one Christian 
nation could not interfere with the plundering of non- 
Christian lands by another Christian nation with his Inter 
Caetera bull. Collectively, the legal stage was set for the 
organized enslavement of non-Christians and the seizure of 
their lands. 

Remarkably, popes acknowledged the separation of labor 
and assets in the fifteenth century. Nicholas's first 
proclamation covered labor, authorizing the enslavement of 
non-Christians. His second covered assets, authorizing the 
seizure of land and resources occupied by non-Christians. As 
with all papal bulls, the legal authority was assumed, and it 
was divine. 

Church and state were one and the same throughout Europe 
in the fifteenth century, so all legal authority was derived 
from god through the Roman Catholic pope. And it was 
exquisitely convenient; the church had long condoned the 
ownership of land as private property, and it had been 
complicit with the forcible concentration of land holdings 
into the collection of feudal states that later became the 
great nations of Europe. We can go back further still. 

Before its collapse, the Roman Empire had conquered most 
of Europe by force, seizing lands and property from non- 
Romans. And Rome was merely the last of a series of great 
empires that rose and fell across the Eurasian continent. 
Land and wealth were concentrated in proportion to the 
force of arms applied to the purpose. 



Where did the ancient empires get the right to enslave 
others and seize land for itself? It wasn't by popular 
demand. It wasn't by mutual agreement. And it wasn't by 
god's authority - empires existed before, and separately 
from, the Judeo-Christian God. If they drew their authority 
from their own god or gods, we can be very certain that 
empires might have created the gods for their own 
convenience. 

That leaves just one source of authority - the force of arms. 
The power to bully others and take their lunch money 
created the serfdoms, kingdoms, empires, and landed 
estates. It also created the universal acceptance - in many 
cultures and economies - of the private ownership of land. 
But in the beginning, there were only people and there was 
only land. In some cultures the land was claimed collectively 
by the people. In other cultures the people's land was 
eventually claimed by private interests by force of arms. 

Private land ownership is now nearly universally accepted 
throughout the world. The force of arms has triumphed. The 
bullies have won. 


[1] https://eric.ed.gov/?id = ED124314 

[2] http://www.native-languages.org/creation.htm 

[3] https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Treaty_of_Tordesillas 

[4] https://books.google.com/books? 

id = uLILAAAAIAAJ&dq = 1481%20sixtus%20%22Aeterni%20r 
egis%22&pg = PA49#v=onepage&q = 1481%20sixtus%20%2 
2Aeterni%20regis%22&f=false 



[5] https://www.enotes.com/honnework-help/what-land-did- 
christopher-columbus-claim-spain-278711 

[6] http://doctrineofdiscovery.org/dumdiversas.htm 
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Wealth, Capital, and Power 


The duty of government is to leave commerce to its own 
capita! and credit as well as all other branches of business, 
protecting all in their legal pursuits, granting exclusive 

privileges to none. 

- Andrew Jackson 

Claudia and I had met online. I'd published an op-ed about 
the shameful cutbacks in funding of public lands - and in 
particular the budget of the National Park Service. She 
posted a comment, and we'd exchanged some thoughts and 
ideas. She's an active outdoors person and world traveler 
with a professional background in real estate and public 
policy in San Francisco. But what brought us together is our 
shared passion for political activism. It's rare to meet 
another person who has actually spent the time, energy, and 
research to craft a specific public policy proposal, and hers 
was a good one. It was a privilege to meet her in person. 

“Claudia?" I extended a hand tentatively. The place was 
swarming with people, and she was the only person who 
seemed courageous enough to make eye contact. I'd 
expected to meet somebody years younger. I'd never seen 
her picture, but her profile - and the worldview she 
embraced - suggested a physical youth to match the vitality 
of her mental energy. 

She smiled and took my hand. “Hi Larry. I saw you go by on 
your motorcycle a couple of times." She knew Walnut Creek 
well, and had been able to find a parking space not far from 
the Cheesecake Factory where we'd agreed to meet. 

I laughed. “Took a few tries to find a spot." Even so, I'd 
allowed enough time to be a few minutes early and was 



surprised to see her already standing at the front of the 
restaurant. “I'll put our name in." 

“Already done - as soon as I saw you pass by here the first 
time." She nodded for me to follow as she turned to the 
restaurant's waiting area. The bar, quite by chance, was 
nearby. “Care for something to drink? It'll be about ten more 
minutes." 

“Nope. Riding today." As I followed her to a seat by a 
window, I noticed that she used walking sticks to balance 
her gait. Even so, she made her way purposefully - 
powerfully - to one of just two vacant armchairs. I sat 
comfortably next to her. “You've been traveling." 

“Always." She looked toward the ceiling. “Yosemite is 
amazing. A real treasure if you can get away from the 
crowds." 

I knew she'd gone to the park in the spring, when the 
snowmelt was at its peak and the people were beginning to 
stream in. “Were you able to get away?" 

“Kind of. The park is always crowded, so I usually stay in the 
high country or back country wilderness around Yosemite 
that's accessible only by Jeep trails or on foot. I've got a 
Subaru Baja, and that gets me far away from the madding 
crowds." 

I noted that she used the literary form madding rather than 
the more popular maddening. “You didn't seem to mind the 
crowds at Burning Man." I'd seen some of the photos she'd 
taken at last year's festival in the desert of California. It's 
probably the biggest collection of free spirits in the universe. 

She smiled, immersed for a moment in the experience from 
over a year ago. “That's different. The people aren't tourists. 



they're participants." 

I'd always dreamed of being a free spirit myself, but life 
had always gotten in the way Until lately A decade 
before, Carol and / had decided to sell the house, give 
away or store most of our stuff, entrust the cars to 
friends and family, load the Harley on the back of the 
motorhome, and hit the road. We might have been too 
old to cavort naked in the moonlight, but we weren't 
too old to learn new things. Traveling throughout the 
country taught us both that the world wasn't quite 
what we thought it was. Watching, reading, meeting 
people - these are the things that allowed our 
worldview to evolve. This was our version of becoming 
free spirits - we had seized the freedom to change 
ourselves. Even so. Burning Man wasn't in my future. 

The hostess was suddenly standing before us holding two 
large menus. "Ms. Davison, your table is ready." We followed 
her through the crowded restaurant to a small table where 
place settings were already neatly arrayed. 

I'd never been to a Cheesecake Factory, and I was surprised 
at the breadth and quality of the menu. All I knew of this 
chain I'd learned on Big Bang Theory. "What do you 
recommend?" 

Claudia peered over her menu. "Salads are good - you look 
like you care about what you eat." 

I was flattered. "I'm omnivorous -1 eat pretty much anything 
that's within reach." 

She folded her menu and placed it on the table. "Soups and 
sandwiches are good too. You can't really go wrong." 



I did the same. “How did you get involved in election finance 
reform?" 

She frowned. “You, of all people, know how money has 
infected our politics. It's no longer the people who decide 
what government they have - it's the money behind the 
government itself." She allowed a moment to pass for the 
statement to sink in. “I think that getting the money out of 
the election process is our only hope." 

I'd seen her work on the subject. Draft legislation 
entitled. The Fair Election Fund - a Whole New Ball Game© 
[1] is her creation. It's a proposal whereby tax-financed 
public funding of primary and general elections operates in 
a free market alongside current campaign financing 
practices. It avoids the difficulty of a Constitutional 
Amendment to overturn Citizens United. Even if such an 
amendment were ratified, it still wouldn't change financing 
practices that ib/oc/c public participation in elections like her 
draft legislation would. It's good stuff, but like my own 
public policy proposals, it seems nearly impossible to 
implement in a political environment that's increasingly 
hostile toward the little guy. I didn't feel optimistic today. 
“Maybe. But what hope is there when such economic 
inequality has already given big-money interests all the 
power?" 

“No doubt things will have to change, and we can't stop 
trying. R. Buckminster Fuller said something like, 'You never 
change things by fighting the existing reality. To change 
something, build a new model that makes the old model 
obsolete.' People will eventually realize what's going on, and 
when that happens I want to be there." 

“Hi. I'm Eduardo. May I take your order or do you need a few 
minutes to decide?" An impeccably dressed young man 



stood before us with an electronic notepad. 

I glanced at Claudia. “I think we're ready." 

She opened her menu. "I'll have the Cobb salad on the lunch 
menu. And I'll start with a side of chicken pot stickers. 
Unsweetened green tea, over ice please." 

Eduardo punched at his screen and turned to me. "And you 
sir?" 

"I'll have Renee's Special. Turkey, with a cup of clam 
chowder." A turkey sandwich wouldn't betray my poor 
eating habits. "Just water to drink." 

"Thank you. I'll bring the pot stickers and drinks." Efficient 
and courteous - nothing like the service I'd expect from 
Penny. 

"I think our political dysfunction grew out of two things - 
partisanship and campaign financing." Claudia's face 
reflected the sternness of her words. "We can't give up. 
Recovery is possible if legislation is passed that enables 
people-power politicians responsive to the people." 

"I admire your optimism." 

She leaned back and took a breath. "I've been a public 
servant much of my life, and I come from a family of 
entrepreneurs. And I'm frightened for my country. 

The Citizens United \21 decision prompted me to adapt my 
experience to campaign finance reform. The result is the 
draft legislation on my Website." 

Citizens United rankled me too - right up the wall. The US 
Supreme Court's 2010 decision - The Roberts Court- 
represented the conflation of corporations are people with 



money is speech. The result of the decision was a flood of 
corporate money into the political dialogue - and into the 
election campaigns themselves. “What are the chances of 
getting something done in our lifetime?" 

“I'm not as optimistic as I might seem, but I'm not giving up 
either. A long time ago the people defaulted on a basic 
obligation of citizenship - funding political campaigns. That 
forced candidates to look for money someplace else, and to 
make false promises to get elected. Once they got into 
office, they took care of their wealthy donors. And their goais 
weren't often in the public interest. Sooner or later, voter 
outrage is coming, don't you think?" 

“Maybe." Claudia's proposal would fund federal campaigns 
with a $7.00 a year tax paid by individual IRS income tax 
filers. Prospective candidates would have to obtain 
signatures showing the support of from two to three 
thousand registered voters in each jurisdiction to gain 
access to public campaign funds. After FEC enrollment, 
candidates would then cease their fundraising. But how 
pissed off would voters have to get? Even just $7.00 in 
additional taxes makes a big target for conservatives and 
libertarians - those who benefit most from campaign finance 
corruption. It's a good idea - maybe even a great one. But 
could it ever become a reality? 

“Green iced tea, and water." Eduardo had appeared out of 
nowhere. “And chicken pot stickers." He placed the dish in 
front of Claudia. “Your meals will be out soon." 

Claudia gestured toward the pot stickers, offering to share. 
“You're skeptical." 

I declined the pot sticker offer, sipped my water, and 
removed the lemon that poked my moustache. “I'm 



realistic.” 


She nodded. "And yet... you spend a lot of time and effort 
writing articles and books about economic inequality. Do you 
really think you can make a difference in the economy? In 
tax policy?" 

I just had the tables turned on me. "No, but at some point 
people are going to realize that economic inequality is 
hurting them personally. More and more poverty. Sooner or 
later the torches and pitchforks will come out.” 

"So that's your solution? Violent revolution?” 

"It's a worst-case outcome, but yes.” I was impressed by this 
lady's quick and challenging mind. "But my solution - a 
much better one - is to implement tax reform that stops 
subsidizing capital, and stops penalizing labor too.” 

She was savoring a pot sticker, but her mind was humming. 
"I've read some of your ideas, and they make some sense.” 
She paused and looked me in the eye. "But who is it that will 
bring about any kind of tax reform?” 

I knew the answer. "All tax bills have to originate in the 
House of Representatives.” As soon as the words were out of 
my mouth I knew I'd been caught. 

"Yes, go on.” She was just being gracious. Or was she letting 
me stew in the juices of my own error? 

My pet cause for years had been a tax-reform package 
that would reduce economic inequality and restore 
greater control of public policy to regular people by 
reducing the public subsidies enjoyed by capita! and 
capitalists. Reducing the flow of money, I reasoned, 
would reduce the capacity of plutocrats to influence the 



very laws that sustained their favors. This remarkable 
person, in a half-dozen sentences, showed me that my 
pet cause depended entirely on the success of her pet 
cause. Reducing the economic power of plutocrats 
through legislation wasn't going to happen as long as 
the plutocrats chose the legislators. Before any 
meaningful economic or tax reform could occur, an 
impermeable wall must be erected between the 
electoral process and plutocratic money. That's the only 
thing that could possibly short-circuit the flow of big 
money corruption through the government. Public 
policy is, of course, crafted by public servants; we must 
stop plutocrats from selecting those public servants 
before any meaningful reform can be brought about. 

“Your Cobb salad, madam." Eduardo saved the moment. 

"And Renee's special, sir." 

"The plutocrats create public policy. And public policy 
sustains their influence. And their affluence. And this gives 
them even more power over public policy." I conceded 
defeat, yet I found a victory in the insight. "You're right. I'm 
going to have to give it some more thought, though." 

She reached across the table and patted the back of my 
hand. "Just because I'm right doesn't mean that you're 
wrong. We're really just focused on different parts of the 
same big problem. And it's big enough for both of us." 

As we ate, the conversation abated to a slower, more social 
pace. That's a relative term for two people who are so 
absorbed with public policy and the devolution of the 
American Republic. We were largely incapable of discussing 
anything without the conversation coming back to the 
issues we championed. Ultimately, everything important 
touches in some way on politics. 



Claudia stabbed at her salad. “What did you think of the 
Republican primary debate?" 

"With over a dozen candidates on the stage, it seemed like a 
free-for-all." My turkey sandwich suddenly seemed dry. As 
soon as I drained my water glass, it was full again. "Looked 
to me like Trump was controlling the exchange though." 

"Would they dare nominate him? How could he possibly 
win?" 

"He probably couldn't, but just seeing him up on the stage 
scares the..." I'd dissected the GOP Platform from the 2012 
season and I was aware how dangerous the mainstream 
Republican conservatism had become. "Not that the others 
don't scare me. They do. And they a//follow the party line - a 
line that really hurts regular people." 

"The GOP seems to want not just to defund programs, but to 
deny women access to contraceptives, abortion, maternity 
care, and child care. I could go on, and on ...." 

I remembered that she'd outlined a route out of this mess in 
her article, ACA and Democracy in Danger. "Hard to believe 
that we're still fighting these battles in the twenty-first 
century." 

She pushed her plate away. "Yeah. It's good to remember 
that political parties are just clubs - a group of people 
interested in a particular topic. They've wedged themselves 
between the people and their government. They exclude 
people who don't agree with them, even if they're in the 
same party. And they obstruct competition, with a little help 
from the Electoral College. The eventual concentration of 
power they give to their chosen few is why George 
Washington disliked them." 



Does corporate capita! really control the American Republic? 
How did that happen? How can the government be 
reclaimed for the people? 


Big money interests have always had a big voice in public 
policy, and the great American experiment in liberty was no 
exception. In 1789 there was little pretense to real equality; 
women, black-skinned people, and natives were expressly 
excluded. But we began to slowly evolve, and by the end of 
the Civil War, we were openly talking about a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. It was a noble 
ideal to which we pay tribute even today. But the most 
powerful economic engine in the economy - plantation 
slavery - was abolished, and in its place arose the even more 
powerful railroads, factories, agribusinesses, banks, and 
energy companies that would come to dominate for a 
century or more. Of course, sugar, cotton, and tobacco 
remained powerful influences. 

Corporate interests became so powerful by the end of the 
nineteenth century that a round of regulations had been 
passed to control them. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission Act of 1887 and the Sherman Anti-trust Act of 
1890 heralded a greater federal role in business regulation, 
and a trend toward government control of corporations and 
trusts. Perhaps more importantly, the legislation heralded a 
popular acceptance of the federal government's role in 
defending the interests of the people against monopolies 
that had demonstrated a willingness and ability to raise 
prices through the restriction of trade. 

Theodore Roosevelt acceded to the presidency in 1901, 
more than a decade after the Sherman Act was passed. His 
predecessors had largely ignored the act, but Roosevelt 



used it effectivel y. [31 He brought more than double the 
legal actions against violators than his three predecessors 
combined. Roosevelt was no enemy of business; his 
enforcement of federal law was an imposition of regulation 
rather than a simple breakup of organizations. 

The first half of the twentieth century brought two world 
wars and the great depression. By the end of World War II, 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower warned of the growing 
power of the military-industrial complex. [41 The industrial 
might of America's economy grew quietly during the 1950s 
and 1960s. Then things began to change with the 
intentional capture of the American system of government. 

Lewis Powell was a southern champion of conservatism and 
corporate power. He was a noted attorney who represented 
the defendants in Brown v. Board of Education and the 
interests of big tobacco before his confirmation as Nixon's 
nominee to the Supreme Court. In 1971 he created a plan 
[5] for the US Chamber of Commerce to extend corporate 
influence over the institutions of public policy by controlling 
the content of popular media. His framework, which became 
known as the Powell Manifesto - spawned the Heritage 
Foundation, American Legislative Exchange Council, and 
other big-money advocacy organizations. 

While the work of other conservative luminaries like Richard 
M. Weaver, William F. Buckley, Jr., and Russell Kirk were 
academic and intellectual, Powell's legacy is eminently 
practical. His prescriptions for controlling media, for purging 
progressive thought from textbooks, and for vilifying 
consumerists like Ralph Nader all 
served corporatist interests, and are today aggressively 
pursued nearly fifty years later. 






Powell was unique in that he placed 

the conservative movement and its corporate champions in 
clear opposition to the dearest principles 
of democratic thought: that the general populace could be 
manipulated - ought to be manipulated - to support the big- 
money interests that are clearly adverse to their own. 

And big money had just begun. The Tea Party movement 
was originally crafted by the Koch brothers and 
tobacco interests [61 to promote reductions in federal taxes 
and regulation. It spawned Americans for Prosperity and 
FreedomWorks, each of which today pushes a common 
agenda in its own way. Today the Tea Party is viewed by 
those unaware of its origins as a true grassroots movement, 
and it wields a disproportionate and profound influence over 
American political thought as the Freedom Caucus in 
Congress. 

And things were just getting started. Decades of corporate 
influence brought about an extraordinarily conservative 
judiciary. The Roberts Court boasteb a majority of Supreme 
Court seats occupied by those identifying with, or otherwise 
supporting. Constitutional Oriainalism. [71 It's more 
accurately characterized as a creature of the conservative 
and libertarian movement rather than a genuine legal 
framework, and it has given unprecedented license to 
corporate interests to control the federal government. Its 
landmark 2010 ruling in Citizens United vs. FECaffirmed the 
right of organizations - including corporations - to exercise 
the right of symbolic speech by funding political causes and 
candidates. 

That's where we the people stand today - in the shadow of 
corporate rule. The very corporations to which were 
accorded the unique ability to accumulate, concentrate, and 





deploy wealth and capital for their own enrichment. Recall 
the conversation... 

Charles Thomas Ingram: Does anyone really have a 
problem with the accumulation of wealth? 

Eric Wing: After a point, I do. Same as M&A the issue is 
wealth allows one to tilt the rules and create 
advantage. Without a countervailing force / see 
accumulation, like mergers, as being EXACTLY the 
problem with capitalism. 

Eric Wing: Was nice to see John Oliver do a bit on the 
issue I care so much about. 

LarryJudson Butler: Charles, i have a real problem with 
some of the WAYS in which wealth is accumulated - 
when its accumulation is subsidized by public policy. 

Eric Wing: Larry Judson Butler that relates to wealth 
having power over political policy in the first place. Can 
you find a time in human history where it hasn't? That 
is my issue with wealth accumulation in a nutshell is 
that it pretty much always leads to using that undue 
influence and power to protect and accumulate more 

Has American plutocracy - corporate capitalism - achieved 
the success to which it has aspired? Consider the results. 

American corporations rule the world. The world's ten most 
valuable corporations [81. as measured by market 
capitalization, are Exxon Mobil Corporation (XOM), Apple Inc. 
(AAPL), Google Inc. (GOOG), Microsoft Corporation (MSFT), 
Berkshire Hathaway Inc. (BRK.B), Wal-Mart Stores Inc. 

(WMT), Johnson & Johnson (JNJ), General Electric Company 
(GE), Chevron Corporation (CVX), and Wells Fargo & 
Company (WFC). All of them are domiciled in the United 
States. As recently as 2007, a few Chinese corporations were 
on the list, but the global financial crisis of 2008-2009 shook 




up global wealth and value. With a little help from US public 
policy in the form of the stimulus package, the rescue of 
domestic financial institutions, and lots of cheap money, 
American corporations regained their supremacy in the 
world economy. 

You might almost conclude that the plutocracy of corporate 
capital has already won. It seems to have consolidated its 
power over the institutions of democracy at the expense of 
the people. Power has most certainly followed the flow of 
money and it's not likely to abate any time soon. The free 
market economy \s proven to be a myth, as long as that 
economy is regulated by the very corporations that control 
it. If corporate income taxes are slashed in an effort to make 
American companies more competitive, we'll recognize the 
lie. And we'll recognize that the plutocracy has won. 

But not everybody has given up. Joseph Stiglitz puts it like 
this. "America faces a nexus of problems, manifesting itself 
as slow growth, with the benefits of what limited growth 
there is going to those at the very top. For a third of a 
century, the American economy has failed to enhance the 
well-being of a majority of its citizens. How could this 
happen to supposedly the most innovative economy in the 
world? There is no simple answer to problems as deep, 
longstanding, and pervasive as those I have discussed here. 
Still, there is a simple lens through which one can come to 
understand much of what has happened. We have become... 
dominated by market power of large corporations, 
unchecked by countervailing powers. And the power of 
workers has been weakened, if not eviscerated. What is 
required is a panoply of reforms - rewriting the rules of the 
American economy to make it more competitive and 
dynamic, fairer and more eq ual." r91 



How, exactly, are we supposed to rewrite the rules of the 
American economy when it's working so well for those who 
control it? 
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Capital Revisited 


Labour was the first price, the original purchase - money 
that was paid for all things. It was not by gold or by silver, 
but by labour, that all wealth of the world was originally 

purchased 
- Adam Smith 


"Hello?" 

I'd made sure in advance that it was a convenient time to 
call. "Hey Nolan - it's Larry. Got time to talk?" 

"Sure. How 'ya doin'?" He seemed to be in a good mood. 

"Not too bad. You?" 

"Same. Still workin' too hard and too long. That retirement 
thing is lookin' better and better." 

I knew he had a few years to go until retirement, and so did 
Ellen. "Is Ellen ready for retirement?" 

"Naw, that's why I'm still working." Marrying a younger 
woman - especially a professional dedicated to her work - 
apparently has its downside. "But we might've found 
property to buy near Charlotte. We're preparing an offer, and 
if it goes through we'll build on it in a couple of years." 

"Wow - that's exciting. Sounds like things are movin' along." 

"Did you figure out your analogy?" He knew that's what I 
wanted to talk about because I mentioned it in the e-mail I'd 
sent. He also remembered that I'd always had trouble with 
such things. "Or did you just decide that mine was correct?" 
It was a shot, to be sure - but just a little, good-natured one. 



“Actually, yeah - I've given a lot of thought to the flow of 
income, wealth, and capital through the economy" I'd 
rehearsed this part, at least inside my own head. “And I'd 
like to run some thoughts past you." 

“Shoot." 

“Okay. You drew an analogy where the economy was an 
electrical circuit, right?" 

“Right. And we agreed that capital is the thing that powers 
the whole system." 

I took a breath. “Yeah. But it isn't." 

“Isn't what?" 

“It's not the capital that's the motive force - it's labor." 

“I expected you to say that. How so?" 

“Okay. Go way back in time to when economies were just 
getting started. There were people, and there was land. If 
the people wanted to build something, they used what they 
could get from the land and they worked on it - they applied 
labor." As I heard my own words I thought they made perfect 
sense. 

“That makes no sense at all." Nolan's mind was humming. 
“What you're describing was a pre-industrial economy - 
there was no capital at all." 

“Maybe at first." I gave an inch. “But as soon as the first tool 
was built, used, and saved - that's when capital was 
created." 


“How do you figure?" Nolan was nothing if not a skeptic. 



“Well, wouldn't you agree that tools are productive assets?" 

“Okay, I see where you're going." Nolan gave an inch too - 
now we were two inches closer to agreement. “But it all 
depends on your definition of capital. If it's not the motive 
force, where does it fit in the circuit?" 

I was prepared. “It's like a big capacitor. It draws current 
from the circuit, stores it up, then discharges it in a way that 
the circuit voltage can't." 

“What's the current?" 

“Money, like you said last time we talked." Yeah. Use his own 
words against hinn. 

“So you think capital is like a capacitor or a battery?" He 
was skeptical, but he was following. Maybe analogies work 
after all. 

“More the capacitor than the battery. The battery is like 
wealth in the economy - it gets charged up with the money 
generated by labor, and stores the energy until it's 
transferred to the capacitor." I knew this one was a little 
fuzzy, but I wasn't going to mention it. 

“What's the difference between capital and wealth?" 

“Wealth is just net worth - assets of about any kind, if 
they're paid for. Wealth doesn't have to be productive - but 
capital does." i'ii take him back to the anaiogy “It's the 
capacitor that provides enough current to start the motor - 
without the capacitor, the battery couldn't do it." 


“But you need both." 



“You're right. The battery is like a savings account in a bank. 
It supplies current to the capacitor just like banks convert 
savings into loans and investments that are productive." 

Nolan paused. “You're getting better at this." His voice 
suggested resistance rather than agreement. “But if the 
capacitor represents capital, what's it made of?" 

All analogies break down at some point, and I hoped we 
hadn't reached the end of this one. “You know a capacitor is 
made up of conductors and an insulator, so I assume we're 
talking about capital." 

“Yeah." 

“The closer I look, the more I'm convinced that capital is 
made up of just two things - labor and dirt." 

Nolan laughed out loud. “That's ridiculous!" 

“Hear me out. Do we agree that, in the beginning there were 
just people and land?" I waited several seconds. 

“Okay." 

“And that the first capital investment was probably a tool or 
a weapon? Can we agree on that?" 

“It's a stretch to say that a bow an arrow is a capital 
investment, but go on -1 want to see where this takes you." 

“Good. The material for the bow and arrow came from the 
earth - dirt. Part of it is a flint stone, and the other part came 
from a tree. Mother nature did a little pre-processing for our 
primitive investor." 



“I can see where you're going. The labor part is what 
transformed the raw materials into a tool." Nolan was 
making this too easy. 

"Exactly. And all we have to do is scale up the process to get 
to the capital investments in our world today." 

"One problem." 

I could think of a dozen - after all, we're still talking in 
analogies. "Tell me." 

Nolan paused to gather his thoughts. "Capital is made up of 
things. Stuff gets passed down through the ages, and it goes 
way beyond labor and dirt. Look at intellectual property - it's 
neither one. Not labor, not dirt." 

"Ah, but... that set of china you got from you grandmother? 
To you it's stuff, but the ceramic came right outa the earth, 
and labor transformed it into something useful. Just because 
it came to you as a gift doesn't change what it's made of. 
Just because your china was made with labor from decades 
ago doesn't change it." 

"What about IP?" He was pressing on without conceding his 
grandmother's china. 

"Pure labor. Intellectual property is nothing but pure labor." 
"Labor?” 

I was ready for this one too. "Sure. There's manual labor, but 
there's brain labor too. They both are the motive force that 
drives money through the economy." 


"Something doesn't add up." 



I could hear the dissonance humming through the phone. 
"What's that?” 

"The whole economy consists of capital and labor. They're 
two different things, and everybody's accepted that fact for 
a very long time.” He paused. "The government even 
publishes economic statistics about it - add up the capital 
part and the labor part of the economy and you get 100%. 
Your ideas blow that model all to hell.” 

I knew he was right. "Well Nolan, who 'ya gonna believe - me 
or the government?” 

He laughed - this time a little friendlier "That's a 
tough choice!” 

I took a deep breath. "The government's model might be 
more of an analogy - and it's a useful way to look at things 
as they are. But it's not the only way.” 

"Your way?” 

"Yeah. Labor and dirt. It might seem a little more 
professional if I cast it in terms of labor and public goods." 

"Are you saying that dirt is a public good?” 

"Actually, yes - among other things like air and water.” 

"That'd make all raw materials public goods! You a 
Communist now?” He didn't sound like he was kidding. 

"Nope - still a capitalist. But if you go back to the first 
capitalist we were talking about...” 


"The cave man?” 



“Yeah. In the beginning there were people and there was 
land. It was a public good until the first claim was made on 
it." 

“Okay, but it's not a public good anymore." 

“Actually, about a fifth of the land in the US is public. Most of 
it is held for private use - grazing, mining, timber, and other 
things, but it's public. The rest is privately owned." I hoped I 
remembered the figures correctly; Nolan is the kind of guy 
who will check. 

“You're not gonna change that." 

“No, you're right. But if you look at where the authority 
came from that gave us land ownership, you'll find nothing 
but the force of arms. Only force created private land 
holdings. If we start to see the reality of public goods in the 
development around us, it casts a whole new light on public 
policy." I was beginning to move onto shakier ground now. 

“How so?" 

“Taxes, for one thing." I thought of the universal land tax 
proposal from long ago. 

“What taxes?" 

“Know the name Henry George?” I hoped I wouldn't have to 
explain. 

“Explain, please." 

“Okay. He was an economist from the nineteenth century. He 
thought like I do that land is - or rightfully should be - a 
public good. He said that grabbing land for private use 



creates inequality, and he proposed a land tax to make up 
for it.” I knew Nolan would get his two cents in here. 

"Inequality doesn't bother me.” 

I continued. "George recognized that private land ownership 
wasn't right, but that it was a done deal. That's why he 
proposed putting a tax on land and completely eliminating 
taxes on everything else.” 

"Is that what you're suggesting?” 

"No, I see the issue of capital more broadly than just land. 

I'm sticking with a universal tax on income, whether it 
comes from capital, land, or labor. In fact -1 don't see any 
reason not to lump capital and land together.” 

"Then what's the point in talking about land?” Nolan's voice 
showed as much impatience as curiosity. 

"Historically, landed estates were what created generational 
inequality. To me that's an issue.” 

Several moments of silence passed. "Where does it all fit 
into your analogy?” 

I took a moment to gather my thoughts. "Okay. Labor powers 
the economy. Centuries of labor have gone into the wealth 
and capital that exist today. Leveraged capital - loans on the 
balance sheet - represents labor that'll be done in the future. 
Besides labor, natural resources have gone into capital - 
natural resources from the earth.” 

"Yeah,so?” 

"Natural resources come from a public good - the earth. Dirt. 
All your beautiful skyscrapers in Chicago, all that steel and 



stone? Stolen” I might have taken the argument a little too 
far. “Not directly, maybe. But extracted from land that was 
stolen from the public centuries ago.” 

“All purchased fairly at market prices. And so was the labor. 
And the engineering. All brought together by private capital 
interests." He let the moment pass, maybe not wanting to 
have to explain the obvious. “Why change it? It's working." 

“Working? For who? If capital's made up of labor past and 
present - together with a little dirt from the public domain - 
why on earth should economic policy favor those who 'own' 
the capital? Why not those who provide the labor? Better yet 
- why not remain neutral?" I checked the battery on my 
phone, and it looked like I could go on for hours. 

“That's interesting, but I'm gonna have to get going. And 
you still sound like a Communist." He was joking. Maybe. 

“What d'you think of the analogy now?" 

“I'm gonna have to give it some thought. You gonna write 
another book about this?" He was joking. 

“Maybe." I was serious. 

Labor and dirt - there just nnight be something to this. 


Let's take a brief walk through the history of thinking on 
capital, labor, and land - the essential components of 
economics. If we're to begin to understand wealth, we'll 
need to look over these building blocks and see how they've 
worked together through the centuries. 



Adam Smith . Fll in Wealth of Nations, made no attempt to 
define the origin of capital, but he did distinguish it from 
land. His was a world of markets, and much of his work dealt 
with pricing, demand, and trade. Perhaps his most startling 
position - especially for those of us who learned about Smith 
through the conservative interpretations of his work - is his 
recognition of labor as the most universal form of exchange. 

All commodities, he observed, can be valued in terms of the 
labor required to obtain them. A bushel of wheat, for 
example, might as well be valued in terms of an hour of 
labor as it might be valued at six pence. A fine silk tapestry 
might be valued at a thousand hours of labor or two pounds 
sterling. Note that the valuation ignores the labor that might 
have gone into the production of a bushel of wheat or a fine 
tapestry; the value is determined by c/emanc/rather than 
the sunk cost of its production. 

By extension, we can therefore deduce that Smith himself 
recognized the labor component of accumulated capital. He 
was acutely aware of the accounts that create wealth in his 
recognition that any income exceeding consumption yields 
accumulated wealth. And while he recognized an intrinsic 
value in unimproved land, he understood that labor was 
required to breed and cultivate a stock of capital. 

In 1798, just a generation after Smith's landmark 
work, Thomas Malthus [21 published his Essay on the 
Principle of Population. He's popularly known for observing 
that populations are self-limited by the availability of 
resources. His observations are important to our discussion 
because they focus on the earth and its products. He 
recognized the interaction of capital and land resources, and 
predicted a slow and linear increase in the productivity of 
land - an increase that limits the otherwise exponential 
increase in human populations. 




In 1817. David Ricardo f31 published Theory of Rents m 
which he observed that as more and more resources are 
combined in production with a fixed resource the additions 
to output will diminish. The most universal fixed resource is 
land, of course, and as more labor and machinery are used 
on that land it will yield diminishing marginal returns. 
Derived from this observation was the realization that rents 
will inevitably increase and will eventually grow in 
proportion to total output. Landlords, in effect, will rule the 
world. He did not deal with the origin of private land 
ownership. 

l ohn Stuart Mill [41 published Principles of Political Econonny 
in 1848. He was noted for developing the concepts of 
economies of scale, opportunity costs, and comparative 
advantage in trade. His strongest advocacies related to 
personal liberty - especially that freedom of speech and 
freedom of choice were necessary for every individual to 
realize his potential. Although he embraced free markets, he 
advocated the taxation of inheritances, regulation in favor of 
labor rights, and trade protectionism. Most remarkably, he 
regarded property rights to be outside the realm of essential 
personal freedoms. 

Karl Marx [51 co-authored The Communist Manifesto, 
published in 1848 and he authored Das Kapitai \n 1867. The 
former presented a view of history as a class struggle 
between capitalists and workers. He theorized that wealth 
and power would become so concentrated in the ruling 
capitalist class that workers worldwide would unite, 
overthrow their capitalist overlords, and create a classless 
society. In the latter work, he asserted that the seeds of 
destruction are carried within capitalism itself, and that its 
demise is inevitable. Inevitably, Marx became the most 
reviled economist in history - at least in capitalist 
economies. 





Henry Geor ge [61 published Progress and Poverty\n 1879. In 
this work, he drew the clearest distinction between land and 
capital since Adann Snnith. He asserts that land was originally 
and universally regarded as a common good until it was 
seized by force of arms for private use and ownership. He 
asserts that the belief in the validity of private land 
ownership “...is only the result of an ignorance that cannot 
look beyond its immediate surroundings. History, research, 
and the observations of travelers prove that wherever 
human society has formed, the common right of people to 
use the earth has been reco g nized.” [71 He suggests that 
the privatization of land leads on its own to economic 
inequality, a condition which he proposes to remedy through 
the taxation of private land assets. 

Thomas Pikett v [81 published Capital In the Twenty-First 
Century m 2014. Piketty agrees with Marx that the seeds of 
destruction are carried within capitalism itself. Whenever 
return on capital exceeds economic growth, wealth will 
become increasingly concentrated. But he observes periodic 
historical corrections to this destabilizing imbalance in the 
form of devastating war, bloody revolution, and financial 
collapse. He prescribes higher, fairer wages and a universal 
asset tax to mitigate the underlying economic inequality 
and forestall calamity. 

In the age of popes and kings, public wealth was an 
afterthought. The capital investments of the day were the 
castles and cathedrals that glorified those in power. While 
the public was received into the royal and sacred spaces, the 
people had no equity interest in them. While the people may 
have journeyed along the Apian Way, everybody recognized 
that its primary use was for the transportation of the military 
machine owned and controlled by the emperor. Some among 
the people might have achieved a level of comfort, even 







opulence, through farming, soldiering, or trade - but they 
would never share in the equity of the ruling class. 

The industrial revolution and the great democracies 
changed the nature of public investment. At the most basic 
level, American law and practice support the aggregation 
and deployment of capital - of which land is a recognized 
component - for good and practical reasons. Large amounts 
of capital are needed to undertake the kind of investments 
that created the great wonders of the world. Some, like the 
interstate highway system, are public projects funded by 
public money. Public money has also funded the military 
defense of the nation in time of peril. In fact, the most costly 
airports, bridges, space programs, rail systems, dams, and 
infrastructure projects have been funded with public wealth. 

The big projects like those listed above are among the 
largest capital investments on the table today, and they're 
all public. Many of the bridges and rail systems cost upward 
of $4 or $5 billion each, and are funded by government 
agencies or user fees. The biggest investments are being 
made by the public sector, and yet we've seen that the 
federal government has a net worth of about minus $13 
trillion. Why are we as a country broke? Where does this 
investment show up? We've seen that nearly $40 trillion of 
net worth is attributable to corporations and other forms of 
businesses - and all of this wealth is in private hands. When 
we build a dam, a bridge, or a new joint strike fighter, we 
engage private contractors the vast majority of the 
project. We haven't even made the guns for our own military 
for over a hundred years! 

Private enterprise has largely displaced the capacity of the 
federal government to provide for its own transportation, 
utilities, and military defense. The accumulation of private 
wealth and its conveyance into productive capital have 



become necessary to achieve the required scale to create 
the practical wonders of today's world. Perhaps the big and 
growing voice of private capital has brought about the 
government's capitulation of its own resources and 
productive capacity. 

And land? Public land has declined from 81% of the 
country's total domain to less than 25%. That means that 
private land ownership has tripled its share of the American 
dream. It almost seems as though the policy of the US 
Government is to destroy itself by giving its most precious 
resources over to private interests - private interests who 
have little stake in the people's use and access to an asset 
that is inherently a public good. 

US public policy - and perhaps the American dream - has 
been abducted by private corporate interests. And neither 
Smith, nor Malthus, nor Ricardo, nor Mill, nor Marx, nor 
George, nor Piketty would approve. 
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What Went Wrong Here? 

Concentration of wealth yields concentration of political 
power. And concentration of political power gives rise to 
legislation that increases and accelerates the cycle. 

- Noam Chomsky 

By this point I'm starting to get a picture of what happened 
to the American dream of government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. I've seen what happened, but I 
want to better understand exactly how\t happened. So it's 
back to my panel of experts. 

Larry Judson Butler: How did we come to the point 
where corporations have gained so much influence in 
the economy, in government, and in the political 
institutions on which we depend? Is it really all about 
the money? 

Eric Wing: Larry Judson Butler that relates to 
corporations having power over political policy in the 
first place. Can you find a time in human history where 
wealth hasn't found a way? That is my issue with 
wealth accumulation in a nutshell is that it pretty much 
always leads to using that undue influence and power 
to protect and accumulate more. And that's what 
corporations are all about. 

Charles Thomas Ingram: Obama had a perfect chance 
to reduce the power of the finance industry and refused 
to try. Missed opportunity. But my understanding is that 
we should just be patient: a new crises will be along 
shortly. 

Larry Judson Butler: That's encouraging (sarcasm alert) 

- and Piketty would agree. Thanks, Charles. 



Charles Thomas Ingram: So, the next time corporations 
need our help - and since they have been led to expect 
that taxpayers will make good their gambling losses 
while they get to keep their winnings - we need to 
negotiate with them and make them give up some of 
their power. Like FDR, not like Obama. We can talk 
about some of the specific means of doing so if you like. 
Meanwhile, here are some good observations from 
Canadian Ian Welsh, http://www.ianwelsh.net/could- 
obama-have-fixed-the-economy/ 

Larry Judson Butler: Negotiate? Sure - examples, please. 

Charles Thomas Ingram: "Motherf*ckers, we are going 
to bail you out a few billion at a time and in trade for 
that you are going support the reinstitution of Glass- 
Steagall. Questions?" 

Larry Judson Butler: Wow. 

Charles Thomas Ingram: Could Obama have fixed the 
economy? I want to revisit this. Obama was the last 
person who had a real chance to change and fix things. 
A crisis is an opportunity. FDR used the Great 
Depression to change America. Reagan used stagflation 
to change America. Bush used 9/11 to change America. 

Larry Judson Butler: Anybody else care to weigh in 
here? 

Kevin Greer: The Citizens United decision really nailed 
the coffin on the American democratic experiment. It 
assured that the politicians who benefit from corporate 
control will remain in power. That's not likely to change 
in our lifetimes. 

Willard Chisholm: I blame the Republicans. They sold 
out to corporations a long time ago. 

Edward Kline: I blame the Democrats for running such a 
crappy candidate 



Willard Chisholm: worse than Trump? 

Edward Kline: No but anybody else coulda beat him. 

Sanders 

Larry Judson Butler: So it's about our political parties? 

Are they both to blame? 

Willard Chisholm: It's the GOP 

Edward Kline: There's enough blame to go around. Look 

at the dems today they still don't have a clue. They just 

want money and stay in charge of the party 

And so goes my quest for a better understanding of how 
corporations came to power. Much more successful is the 
quest to learn how enlightened people viewthe ascendancy 
of corporate power in American politics. With the exception 
of Eric Wing, all of the participants in this conversation were 
looking at very recent events - those of the past fifteen years 
or less. 


Capital's dominance was recently consolidated - 
intentionally, deliberately, and strategically - through the 
conspiracy crafted by Lewis F. Powell, Jr.. Recall the Powell 
Manifesto that organized the forces of plutocracy. It was a 
secret memorandum to the US Chamber of Commerce 
entitled. Attack of American Free Enterprise System. It was 
only made public when it was exposed by investigative 
journalist Jack Anderson in 1972 after it was leaked by an 
alarmed citizen. By then Powell had already been confirmed 
by the Senate to a seat on the United States Supreme Court. 

What, exactly, was the Powell Manifesto? 

First we need to understand a little about Powell himself. He 
was schooled at Washington and Lee University in his native 



Virginia - a university properly regarded as a bastion of 
southern conservatism. After earning a master's degree in 
law from Harvard, he practiced his trade in Richmond. He 
was noted for his advocacy of tobacco interests and their 
defense against the consumer movement. He also defended 
the bastions of racial segregation in Brown v. Board of 
Education. His positions identified him as a friend of 
business interests, and sometimes placed him in the neutral 
corner - or worse - as corporations usurped those rights. But 
there's no evidence that he didn't sincerely believe in the 
gallantry of his cause; southern chivalry was sometimes 
extended to a kind of capitalism rooted in land and famil y. 

[ 1 ] 

Then we need to understand exactly what his manifesto was 
promoting. If you read the text of the document itself 
[2] you can pass up the interpretation on these pages - 
which follows even if you've digested the original. First, 
Powell felt that capitalism - which he conflated with the 
American system - was under attack. Unlike the historical 
attacks of extremists, he said, the Communists and the New 
Left have enlisted the support of mainstream America - 
college campuses, the pulpit, and the media. He believed 
that their goal was to destroy the nation's political and 
economic systems, and that they were succeeding. Who 
were these enemies of the American way? He left a throng of 
academics, theologians, and activists unnamed, but he 
singled out William Kuntzler, Charles Reich, and Ralph 
Nader. 

Powell also accused corporations of passivity in the face of 
their opponents. Fighting back, rather than merely tending 
to business, was a challenge for companies and their 
obligation to America. "The first essential - a prerequisite to 
any effective action - is for businessmen to confront this 
problem as a primary responsibility of corporate 




management.” He suggested that the Chamber of 
Commerce could organize, coordinate, and focus the efforts 
of the corporate community. But exactly where were such 
efforts to be focused? 

The college campus, he claimed, swarms with liberal faculty 
members - especially in the social sciences - who are 
poisoning the minds of vulnerable students. Those very 
students graduate into positions of influence in the media, 
government, and education to feed the vicious cycle. He 
suggested that the Chamber groom and deploy a staff of 
scholars and speakers, and establish a speaker's bureau to 
propagate the message. He suggested that textbooks be re¬ 
written to reflect the values and message of corporate 
enterprise, and that authors and publishers be subjected to 
the pressures of corporate scholars to ensure that they are 
revised correctly. He further suggested that corporations 
demand equal time on the campus podium and insist on the 
purging of liberal faculty - addressing every level of 
education down to the high school level. 

The media, he claimed, should be monitored for messaging 
that's critical of corporate interests. Strongly worded 
complaints should be dispatched to the Federal 
Communications Commission and to the media outlet itself. 
Whenever unfair treatment of corporate interests is 
detected, equal time should be demanded. Powell directed 
the Chamber's attention to television, recognizing the 
powerful and growing influence of that media. But he did 
not ignore radio, newspapers, magazines, scholarly journals, 
or books. These media must be flooded with an ample 
supply of material generated by the staff of scholars and 
popular, business-oriented personalities. He recommended 
that corporations devote ten percent of their advertising 
budgets to image-making, thus restoring public confidence 
in the enterprise system - the American system. 



The neglected political arena, he claimed, is ripe for 
exploitation. He observed that politicians reflect what they 
believe to be majority views of their constituents, and that 
may have been true in 1971. He said, “...political power 
must be used aggressively and with determination - without 
embarrassment and without the reluctance which has been 
so characteristic of American business.” And the political 
arena includes the courts. He advised the Chamber to groom 
and deploy a highly qualified staff of lawyers to participate 
in cases before the courts in which corporate interests might 
be promoted or defended. Ultimately, he himself would 
become a champion of corporate capital while sitting on the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Powell was unique in that he placed 

the conservative movement and its corporate champions in 
clear opposition to the dearest principles 
of democratic thought: that the general populace could be 
manipulated - ought to be nnanipulated- to support the 
corporate interests that are clearly adverse to their own. 

There's more detail in the Powell Manifesto. But its 
underlying message was that corporations ought to be more 
aggressive and confrontational in applying pressure against 
those who oppose them. Do not hesitate to attack. And 
because attacking the enemy costs money, he 
recommended that the Chamber's budget be greatly 
expanded along with its leadership and staff. The 
organization should truly become the agent of American 
capitalism in defense of its interests and the interests of free 
enterprise. Remember that Powell himself entitled his 
memorandum, "Attack of American Free Enterprise System” - 
not "Attack ON American Free Enterprise System.” 

Why was this memorandum so influential? 



We may be most familiar with the Chamber of Commerce in 
our own local communities. They are well known for their 
promotion of local trade, visitor services, and civic activities. 
They represent the mom-and-pop businesses that keep 
economies humming in small towns throughout the country. 
The US Chamber is not anything like the local Chambers we 
know and love. The local Chamber is not the organization to 
which the Powell Manifesto was addressed. 

The US Chamber of commerce in 1971 boasted a 
membership that was drawn from among the largest banks 
and corporations. Its mission, then and now, was to 
influence the formation and application of public policy in 
favor of business. This mission was accomplished largely 
through lobbying in 1971, and while the mission hasn't 
changed, the methodology has metastasized into a 
comprehensive steering mechanism for American culture. 
Consider how it brags about its current president, Thomas 
J. Donohue. [31 

“Since assuming this position in 1997, Donohue has 
built the Chamber into a lobbying and political 
powerhouse with expanded influence across the globe. 
During his tenure, the Chamber has helped secure 
business victories on Capitol Hill, in the regulatory 
agencies, in politics, in courts of law and in the court of 
public opinion, and before governments around the 
world. 

Donohue has led efforts to expand trade and domestic 
energy production, rebuild America's infrastructure, 
combat an avalanche of new regulations, protect 
intellectual property, revitalize capital markets, and 
aggressively advocate legal, tax, education, and 
entitlement reform. In addition, he has vigorously 
challenged attacks on free enterprise, while working to 
protect the business community's right to speak and 




participate in the political and policy affairs of the 
nation. 

Under Donohue's leadership, the Chamber has emerged 
as a major political force in races for the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. As part of this bipartisan 
effort, millions of grassroots business advocates, as well 
as the Chamber's federation of state and local 
chambers and industry associations, mobilize in 
support of pro-business candidates. 

Donohue established the U.S. Chamber Institute for 
Legal Reform, which advances significant legal reforms 
in the courts, at the state and federal levels, and in 
elections for state attorneys general and Supreme Court 
judges. He has dramatically expanded the activities of 
the U.S. Chamber Litigation Center, the Chamber's law 
firm, which represents the business community's 
interests in the courts." 

Powell's fingerprints are all over the US Chamber, long after 
his death. And the fingerprints of the Chamber are all over 
the US economy. The United States Chamber of Commerce is 
quick to point out that they are not an agency of the US 
government. But is the United States government an agency 
of the Chamber of Commerce? 

The American Legislative Exchange Council r41 - ALEC - 
reflects the inspiration of the Powell Manifesto from which its 
guiding principles are drawn. ALEC was founded in 1973, 
reacting to the Nixon Administration's establishment of the 
Environmental Protection Agency and its intervention in the 
management of the economy. ALEC viewed Nixon as too 
liberal, and set out to penetrate the institutions of 
government with the infection of corporate power. 



Today its corporate sponsors - including trade associations 
and 501(c)(4)s, pay up to $25,000 annually for their 
participation in ALEC. They include Altria, the American Bail 
Coalition, the American Petroleum Institute, Americans for 
Tax Reform, AT&T, Bayer, Cato Institute, Charter 
Communications, ExxonMobil, Farmers Insurance, 
GlaxoSmithKline, Heartland Institute, Koch Industries, the 
National Rifle Association, Newscorp, Peabody Energy, 

Pfizer, PhRMA, Sprint, State Farm Insurance, Time Warner, 
United Health, United Parcel Service, US Chamber of 
Commerce, and Verizon. [51 You can only imagine the nature 
of the return these organizations earn on their investments. 

ALEC boasts a board of scholars that include Rob Natelson, 
best known for his attempts to legitimize constitutional 
originalisnn, and Arthur Laffer, who popularized the trickle 
down theory of economics during the Reagan 
Administration. The intellectual underpinnings - such as 
they are - of the organization support unfettered 
corporatism in all its forms. 

Corporate activism was nothing new, but from its inception 
ALEC was unique in the makeup of its membership and 
affiliates, and in its method of operation. Of course, it is 
funded by large corporations - but it provides a legitimized 
platform for conservative state legislators from every state 
to partake in the largesse of their benefactors. It goes 
beyond traditional lobbying into the creation of model 
legislation that is simply delivered at no cost or expense to 
their legislators for implementation - along with a bag of 
money in the form of travel perks and “educational 
expenses" to lubricate the gears of lawmaking. A legislator 
attending an ALEC convention gets a nice vacation in a posh 
resort, child care, and exposure to numerous potential 
corporate donors and supporters. Lawmakers attending 
these events find themselves wined, dined, and redefined. 



This is an irresistible combination of incentives for state 
legislators. A membership in ALEC means that they don't 
have to waste time on crafting their own legislation to 
satisfy their benefactors; they merely take what's given to 
them and submit it to their legislatures. Their time is then 
their own to raise more funds from their constituents to add 
to the largesse they've enjoyed, or to simply play golf with 
other ALEC members. They can also directly use ALEC's 
"educational" money to promote their own agendas in their 
own districts, or they can put it to work to ensure that their 
office is unassailably secure. 

The Business Roundtable [61 - BRT - augmented the surge of 
corporate activism in its founding in 1972. To consolidate 
and amplify its political clout, BRT merged three separate 
organizations - the March Group, consisting of chief 
executive officers from large corporations; the Construction 
Users Anti-Inflation Roundtable, devoted to containing 
construction labor costs; and the Labor Law Study 
Committee, largely composed of corporate labor lawyers. 
From the beginning, the role of the conglomerate was to 
direct the formation of public policy. 

Today BRT presents itself as an association of CEOs. Headed 
by Joshua Bolten, the Board of Directors includes some of 
the largest American multinational corporations. Among 
their companies are JP Morgan Chase, Northrop Grumman, 
Motorola, Cummins, Bank of America, Mastercard, American 
Express, Lockheed Martin, Dow, Walmart, CVS, Boeing, IBM, 
and AT&T - virtually the entire military-industrial complex. 

Today their stated goals include financial deregulation - 
including the repeal or restriction of Dodd-Frank - and the 
easing of federal oversight of corporate governance. They 
promote educational reform whereby public and private 
interests might align educational priorities with employer 



needs. They promote public subsidies for an array of legacy 
generating technologies, deregulation of mining and 
drilling, and re-vetting environmental regulations on the 
basis of costs and benefits to the economy. They promote 
deregulation as a means to stimulate the economy, and they 
recommend more lenient permitting of private projects - 
presumably involving the use of public land and the 
extraction of its mineral and renewable resources. They 
advocate the modernization of government technology 
systems, but oppose net neutrality. Each of these priorities 
represents an obvious opportunity for BRT's members - 
irrespective of the cost or benefit to society as a whole. 

How, exactly, does BRT go about achieving its goals? 

Nobody knows - they don't disclose their revenues or their 
expenditures. But their influence reflects weight of their 
economic clout. Their member companies employ more than 
sixteen million people - nearly fifteen percent of the 
American workforce - and their revenues exceed $7 trillion a 
year. You can bet that whenever they want a seat at the 
table, they won't be denied. So how, exactly, do they do it? 
They say, "In working with policymakers to help promote 
economic and job growth in the U.S., Business Roundtable 
helps to inform federal policy through research, testimony 
and correspondence with lawmakers." 

Make no mistake - there's an agenda common to the US 
Chamber, ALEC, and BRT. They work toward public policies 
that are friendly toward themselves and their own interests. 
They promote corporate tax cuts, deregulation, government 
contracts, and the further restriction of organized labor. 

They create or support legislation that promotes inequality 
by favoring capital over labor. And wherever that legislation 
is enacted it serves to further infect the executive and 
judicial branches of governments. 



Corporations are people, my friend. 

Perhaps the most insidiously destructive aspect of corporate 
ascendancy in the past four decades is that the public 
passively accepts the personhood of corporations. Let's 
examine how that came about by going back much further 
in time than just recent years or even decades. 

Before 1776 corporations were essentially franchises of the 
English Crown and they conducted themselves accordingly, 
exploiting the colonies in the name of the king. The 
American Revolution freed the states to apply more careful 
and rational standards to business regulation. For perhaps 
100 years state corporate charters were 
quite restrictive . [71 and citizens controlled corporate 
operations through the chartering process. A state could 
decline to renew an expired charter if the corporation's 
operations were seen to be in conflict with the interests of 
the state. 

Corporations grew stronger as more wealth flowed into their 
coffers, and profiteering during the Civil War began to 
change everything. A US Supreme Court ruling in 
1886, Santa Clara County v. Southern Pacific 
Railroad confirmed the property rights of corporate 
entities, but was later construed to affirm the personhood of 
corporations; it became the precedent for much more 
damaging rulings that followed. Today corporations claim 
civil rights under the Fourteenth Amendment and freedom 
of speech under Citizens United v. FEC. [91 

This background helps us understand how the liberties and 
freedoms of corporations have become conflated with those 
of natural persons. Even libertarians f.o6ay fail to 
distinguish between personal liberty and corporate liberty. 
Indeed, some - like Rand Paul - seem to champion corporate 







liberty at the expense of personal liberty. Public policy had 
been subsidizing capital and penalizing the employment of 
labor long before the Powell Manifesto (A more detailed 
explanation of this subject can be found in Appendix D), but 
in the 1970s people were beginning to understand the 
dimensions of this favor, and activists were beginning to 
promote the rights of natural born citizens to be protected 
by their government. The resulting backlash by the US 
Chamber of Commerce, ALEC, and the BRT was an attempt 
to slam the door on the rights of the American people. 


[1] https://www.biography.com/people/lewis-f-powell-jr- 
38967 

[2] http://reclaimdemocracy.org/powell_memoJewis/ 

[3] https://www.uschamber.com/thomas-j-donohue 

[4] https://www.alec.org/about/ 

[5] https://www.alecexposed.org/wiki/ALEC_Exposed 

[6] http://businessroundtable.org/about 

[7] http://reclaimdemocracy.org/corporate-accountability- 
history-corporations-us/ 

[8] https://www.nolo.com/legal-encyclopedia/content/south- 
pac-rr-case.html 

[9] http://reclaimdemocracy.org/who-are-citizens-united/ 
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Get Ready, Get Set 

What is the problem? 
What can we do about it? 
How do we prepare? 



What Are We to Do? 


Life is now a war zone, and as such, the number of peopie 
considered disposabie has grown exponentiaiiy, and this 
inciudes iow income whites, poor minorities, immigrants, 
the unempioyed, the homeiess, and a range of peopie who 
are viewed as a iiabiiity to capitai and its endiess predatory 

quest for power and profits. 

- Henry Giroux 

The bullies have taken over the playground, they've shoved 
our faces in the dirt, and they've taken our lunch money. 

And they had the foresight to have bought off the principal 
and the dean of students in advance. We've seen that many 
of my friends and associates aren't optimistic about getting 
to a solution anytime soon, if ever. The most optimistic 
among them seem to think it's going to get worse before it 
gets better. Shall we abandon the American playground to 
the corporate bullies? Back to some of the most 
knowledgeable folks I know to search for an answer. 

Larry Judson Butler: Is there any hope for reducing the 
influence of corporations in American public policy? If 
so, what would that hope look like and how would we 
get there? I'm asking you because I know you've given 
this some thought. Has anybody had any with 
experience with the political machine? Hope you have 
some ideas - I'm writing a book about the subject and 
I'd like to include some suggested solutions. 

JP Jordan: The first thing to do is reverse Citizens 
United. Corporations aren't a collection of people, it's a 
pool of capital resources. 

Donald Nance: ...with a singular directive to Maximize 
Shareholder Value. As such it makes no sense to equate 
the free speech rights of a Corporation whose only 



existential purpose is to make more money with those 
of individual citizens. 

Donald Nance: I agree there's little hope of altering this 
course without a Supreme Court reversal. 

Edward Kline: You might consider reading up on public 
choice. Capture by special interest is practically 
inevitable; it's in both sides' interest. 

Larry Judson Butler: Thanks. Do you see solutions or 
hope in public choice? Any suggestions for activism? 

Edward Kline: In my view, the best solution is to make 
the government not worth capturing. But no, I don't see 
any hope. Human nature is what it is. 

Brian Tisdale: The core of the political issue is the 
artificial created lack of competitive races through first 
past the post voting and gerrymandering. Without 
eliminating these all other fixes will be bandaids. As far 
as cu [Citizens United] is concerned, there is no 
operative difference between a ceo releasing a political 
ad as an individual and the company doing it. If one 
wants to get big money out of partisan politics then the 
best way to do it is by getting rid of tax exempt status 
for political ads from super pacs 

Edward Kline: Are you sure they are tax deductible, 
Brian? That doesn't sound right. 

Brian Tisdale: 501c4s aren't tax write off-able but they 
don't pay taxes. So yes, I am wrong, those orgs should 
be taxed 

Larry Judson Butler: Most 501c4s have 501c3 partners 
which create and develop programs they feed to the 
c4s. So there are tax breaks, but indirectly. 

Brian Tisdale: None of it should be tax write off able. 
Donations to think tanks included. Honestly, get rid of 
all tax deduction fuck it lol 



Selmo Vitali: The countries most successful at limiting 
this have limited private money buying public elections 
and eliminated or sharply limited political 
advertisements. These are not spent out of patriotic 
fervor they are investments with upwards of a thousand 
percent returns. 

Brian Tisdale: Other counties also don't have the 1st 

Selmo Vitali: And yet money isn't free speech, it is 
wealth over everyone else. When the amount of money 
spent dictates outcome 99% of the time, a real 
argument can be made that, via the power of money, it 
is no longer one person, one vote. 

Larry Judson Butler: SCOTUS says money is symbolic 
speech, per McCutcheon and Citizens United. 

Selmo Vitali: GOP SCOTUS. 

Donald Nance: I was just going to say that; certainly not 
99% of the time anyway 

Selmo Vitali: Ok, not 99% of the time. Things have 
gotten "better" at least by dint of people becoming 
slightly leerier of media. But the stats are so utterly 
lopsided that the change is fractional. 
https://www.pbs.org/.../money-pretty-good-predictor- 
will... 

Money is pretty good predictor of who will win elections 

We already know that the $4 billion spent on this... 

Brian Tisdale: Not as good a predictor as that district 
one is in along with party... 

Brian Tisdale: let's assume it does dictate the outcome. 
Under your system can I still publish books? 
Documentaries? Can I still own a newspaper? Can I get 
together with other citizens and pool resources to back 
a issue and or candidate? 



Selmo Vitali: What has this to do with you publishing 
media? 

Brian Tisdale: Everything... If I own a paper and want to 
push a candidate how is the different than buying ads 
or donating money? 

Brian Tisdale: How is fox news different from 
crossroadsusa? 

Larry Judson Butler: Several distinct and separate rights 
are protected under the First Amendment, including 
press and speech. The press is not threatened by 
prohibiting the flow of corporate money into political 
campaigns. If I had a plan, associations like 
corporations, unions, and political action clubs could 
not themselves involve themselves financially in 
political campaigns. Such a collective right usurps 
individual rights and is subject to enormous abuse. 

They should have every right, however, to 
communicate among their members in an organized 
way to influence their vote - that's very different from 
pooling money to influence political outcomes. 

Edward Kline: Are you sure money isn't a consequence 
of winning rather than a cause? 

Selmo Vitali: You mean to say that they foresaw 
winners? No, they invest in both sides, but most in the 
side that gives the best return on the dollars spent 

Larry Judson Butler: Can we initiate reforms that could 
free future generations from corporate control? If so, 
what should we be doing? 

Kevin Greer: The reforms of which you speak would 
need to pertain to campaign finance. That would 
require electing officials willing to change the rules that 
allow corporations to put them in office and keep 



pulling their strings in the first place. Do you see that 
happening? I don't. 

Larry Judson Butler: Me either. All is lost - never give up! 
Thanks, Kevin. 

Bill Rogers: The PEOPLE need to WAKE UP and RECLAIM 
the DEMOCRATIC PARTY before it's too late. 

We cannot allow Republicans to continue to destroy this 
nation. 

https://www.facebook.com/AmericanVoiceOfReason/pho 
tos/a.175290399294708.1073741828.1752674692970 
01/879554028868338/?type=3&theater 

Larry Judson Butler: What shall we do, Bill? 

Bill Rogers: Great question. Get involved at the state 
and local level. 

Larry Judson Butler: Wish I could - but I travel full time. 
I'm a man without community. 

Alex Lyman: The FIRST thing we need to do is QUIT all 
of the whining and bitching going on, pull together and 
figure out HOW TO WIN!! 

WE MUST RID The US.A. of EVERY RepugnantCON office 
holder. 

SADLY, Democrats have a history of refusing to show up 
if they do not just LOVE the candidate, especially 
during mid-terms....See More 

Drake Hollowell: Dems better beg progressive 
support...that will mean letting go of a lot of 
establishment dems....Change is difficult; not changing 
is more difficult, pic is of crowd to support Bernie in LA 
on May2,2017. 

http://ktla.eom/2016/05/23/bernie-sanders-to-hold- 

rally-in-lincoln-heights-monday/ 



David Lassiter: It's a good thing the DNC is organized 
and prepared to utilize its resources in the most 
efficient possible manner to win the upcoming races. 
They've shown nothing but the greatest strategy and 
cohesion necessary to counter the GOP over the past 
10 years. 

Alex Lyman: So THAT is why we had unprecedented 
losses last year... good to know!! 

Willard Chisholm: Never underestimate the power of 
Democrats to snatch defeat from the jaws of victory. 

Willard Chisholm: I am not a member of any organized 
political party. I am a Democrat. 

Are these ideas real solutions? Can they even lead to real 
solutions? How could they be implemented? What can we do 
to break capital's stranglehold on public policy? 


If we boil this conversation down to the solutions it proposes, 
we discover a few patterns. Some of the suggestions relate 
to our individual attitudes and actions. Others relate to 
making beneficial changes to public policy. One falls outside 
these two categories and yet another relates specifically to 
the Democratic Party. 

Three of the suggestions relate to our own attitudes and 
actions. They're important because we can implement them 
ourselves. First, we need to stop complaining and start 
winning. While of the two it might be easier to stop 
complaining, we can at least get in the game by focusing 
our thoughts and arguments on policies rather than 
personalities. Changing public policy just might be the 
trophy that signifies a victory. Second, we have to recognize 
that corporations are clusters of capital, not actual people. 



As obvious as this might seem, it's an observation that's in 
conflict with American law and practice. Third, we ought to 
get involved with the Democratic Party at the local level. 

This assumes, of course, that the party stands in opposition 
to the rule of corporate capital - or at least can be made to 
do so. 

Several of the other suggestions relate to changing public 
policy or the legal framework within which the economy and 
the culture function. More than one of the suggestions 
reflect agreement with Claudia - that campaign finance 
reform is the key. Everybody seemed to agree that the 
repeal of Citizens United v. FECwas an important goal. 
Another suggested limiting pr/Vafe money and campaign 
advertising. Yet another suggested reforming the tax code to 
make super-PACs less financially attractive. Finally, doing 
away with gerrymandering - iegisiative redistricting - was 
seen as a way to return political clout to regular people. 

Each of these requires a change in public policy. 

One participant suggested that we make the federal 
government so weak that it was no longer worth capturing. 
This is a libertarian notion - pubiic choice - rooted in the 
concept that public servants inevitably and universally seek 
and hold office to fulfill their own needs for power and 
money. It serves as the foundation for the assertion that 
government is by its very nature a bad thing and should be 
minimized. As a practical matter, libertarians fail to 
understand that a weak government necessarily abdicates 
its role in forming a more perfect union, establishing justice, 
insuring domestic tranquility, providing for the common 
defense, promoting the general welfare, and securing the 
blessings of liberty - for actual, real, natural persons. Such a 
vacuum will inevitably be filled by the playground bullies. 



One suggestion, offered or endorsed by several, was to 
strengthen, unify, and focus the Democratic Party as a 
defense against the plutocracy of the GOP. This idea makes 
a few underlying assumptions. First, it assumes that the DNC 
has the capacity to become a strong and vital force on the 
American political stage. Next, it assumes that the party 
might become responsive to its members - and there's little 
recent evidence for this. It also assumes that the party itself 
hasn't already fallen under the influence of plutocratic 
interests - and there's some indication that this has already 
happened. Large corporate donations are often split 
between the parties, and while the larger portion generally 
goes to the GOP the rest may be seen as a hedged bet to 
maintain influence under any outcome. Big-money influence 
is a feature of the GOP agenda, but merely a bug in the DNC 
agenda. However, it's an enormous bug that calls into 
question the fundamental principles of the party, fractures 
party leadership, and neuters the credibility of its message. 

So this is what myfriends and associates think. yt>ryrfriends 
and associates might agree with them as well. And there are 
a few kernels of wisdom in the conversation, and even some 
unconventional viewpoints. But are there any real solutions? 
Let's step back a little further in history and do a check on 
the status quo. 
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Define the Problem 


l/l/e can have democracy in this country, or we can have 
great weaith concentrated in the hands of a few, but we 

can't have both. 

- Louis D. Brandeis 

It's several thousand years too late to reverse the seizure of 
land that led to the fiefdoms, principalities, kingdoms, and 
empires that spawned the world we live in today. It's half a 
millennium too late to reverse the seizure of land that was 
perpetrated on the continent we live on today. It's several 
hundred years too late to reverse the reverence given to 
private property by the founders of the country we call 
home. But it may not be too late to correct the egregious 
application and interpretation of law in recent decades 
that's tightened the grip of corporations on the institutions 
of government at the expense of its natural citizens. 

Let's recognize that corporations, in and of themselves, 
aren't bad. In fact, they're marvelous and essential vehicles 
for the formation, aggregation, and deployment of capital. 
And they're extraordinarily useful if we want to enjoy the 
fruits of large projects like cities, roads and bridges, and 
scientific exploration. And capital, in and of itself, isn't bad 
either - especially within the context of today's economic 
realities. Wealth and capital are needed to fund innovation, 
produce our products, and feed the billions of people on the 
planet. 

Not all capitalists are bad either. George Soros, Bill Gates, 
Warren Buffet, Nick Hanauer, and Ben Cohen are shining 
beacons of successful capitalism. They have differing 
backgrounds, and they come from different industries. But 
they share two common traits. First, each of them 



contributes freely to the causes they consider valuable to 
society, ranging from providing educational opportunities, to 
healthcare in undeveloped parts of the world, to the 
elimination of hunger and famine. Second, each of them 
abhors the interference of corporations in American 
democratic institutions and the operation of public finance, 
law, and equity. There's even an organization to promote the 
values of good, patriotic, weaithy ca pitaiists. fH Being rich 
doesn't automatically make you a plutocrat - you might 
even want to keep your own money out of politics! 

No, the problem isn't itself the corporations, capital, wealth, 
or rich people in the economy. Instead it's the economic and 
poiideaiconcentration associated with these things. That 
very concentration is increasingly focused on growing and 
preserving its own power by capturing the institutions of 
government that should control it. By seeking increasingly 
concentrated wealth and power for themselves, corporations 
are squeezing the interests of natural persons into a smaller 
and smaller space. The inevitable consequence is a rising, 
and progressively less sustainable, level of economic and 
cultural inequality. 

Thomas Piketty informs us that the most immediate and 
natural solutions include devastating war, financial collapse, 
or violent revolution. In each of these cases, wealth and 
capital are destroyed - and that destruction extends to the 
whole of society. Poor people may suffer as much or more 
than the rich people against whom their wrath may be 
directed. Besides, war and financial collapse would be 
brought about by the piutocracy, not the peopie- leaving 
only violent revolution as a solution available to the people. 

As bad an idea as violent revolution might be in a normal 
society, there's a special danger in America today. The ruling 
corporatists have managed to forge an alliance with the 



fringes of society to consolidate their power. Radical 
conservatives own perhaps 200 million firearms, and they 
are less likely to use them against the regime that oppresses 
them than they are to use them against those who take to 
the streets to set them free. So before we reach for our 
torches and pitchforks, we need to realize just how messy 
and unpredictable revolutions can be. Heads will roll, and 
they'll probably be our own. 

So let's take violent revolution off the table. And let's 
recognize that - absent financial collapse or devastating war 
- it's going to take some time and patience to loosen 
capital's stranglehold on western economies. 


[1] https://patrioticmillionaires.org/ 
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start Here, Start Now 


There's a gap somehow between empathy and activism. 

Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. spoke of "soui force" - 
something that emanates from a deep truth inside of us and 
empowers us to act. Once you identify your inner genius, 
you wiii be abie to take action, whether it's writing a check 

or digging a weii. 

- Sue Monk Kidd 

So what can we really do7 

Let's get on common ground by listing the basics - things 
that most of us can agree on. First, a government guided by 
the ideals of democracy should champion peopie, not 
money. Corporations aren't people, and there's no reason 
they should be running things. Labor is the motivating force 
in every economy. Add one more that we might agree upon 
if we gave it enough thought - wealth and capital are 
nothing more than the sum of labor past and present - and 
dirt, the treasures of the earth. To the extent that these 
things originated as common goods, we're on solid moral 
ground to exert greater control over them. We're the people 
the economy and political system oughtto be serving. Moral 
authority is essential for any political movement, and we're 
going to need all we can muster. 

Big money has been running things for thousands of years, 
and yet the American experiment in liberty is only a few 
hundred years old. Let's agree that lasting solutions aren't 
likely to be quick and easy. It's going to take time, and we 
should prepare ourselves for the long haul. The seizure of 
the Republic by the US Chamber of Commerce, ALEC, and 
BRT itself took forty years, and it still isn't complete - even 
though the strategy was set in motion with the advantages 



of existing organizations and unlimited funding. So we can't 
expect a quick result. Don't expect your grandchildren to 
recline in the shade of the trees we plant; expect instead 
that your grandchildren will plant those trees for their own 
grandchildren. 

Begin now. 

Before we can do anything at all, we need to examine and 
understand our own attitudes, biases, and beliefs. We must 
clearly understand how we think about equality. Do we really 
believe that government should champion people, not 
money? Are we committed to the idea that corporations 
aren't people, and they have no rightto run things? Do we 
understand that labor is the nnotivating force in the 
economy? If we wholeheartedly believe that the economy 
and political system oughtto be serving people like us, then 
we will have claimed the moral high ground needed to bring 
about change. 

We may be morally right, but for our voices to be heard by 
others we ourselves must be respected. We must consciously 
cultivate our own credibility among our family, friends, 
business associates, and others in our communities. We do 
this by always seeking, recognizing, and speaking the truth. 
Develop and apply the essential skills of critical thinking. 
Avoid the sensationalism and unsupported conspiracy 
theories that appeal so strongly to vulnerable minds. 

Respect is earned by thoughtfully expressing the beliefs we 
have developed through careful examination and 
compassionate consideration. 

We must ourselves learn to respect people as people instead 
of worshiping the wealth they may posses. Recognize that 
pure luck may have provided the more fortunate among us 
with their privileged position in society. It's a concept that's 



very hard for successful people to accept - we all want to 
believe that our success is due to our own initiative and 
connpetencies. We want to believe in the meritocracy m vth 
[1] but we should guard against teaching our kids to regard 
as inferior those who might be less fortunate. Make friends 
with people of different stations in life from your own - or at 
least buy them lunch. And share the experience with your 
family and friends. Recognize them as real people who may 
be in a disadvantaged position because of their birth lottery, 
their health, their race, or the mass abduction or the ethnic 
cleansing that racked their ancestors generations before. 
They may be victims of their gender or society's view of the 
line of work that may have been thrust on them by 
necessity. 

We ought to decisively reject inequality of all kinds. Oh, sure 
- individuals differ in their capacity to generate wealth, but 
that doesn't mean that the next fifteen generations of 
offspring should be privileged or deprived. A perfect 
meritocracy would reward the achievement of every person 
who can excel at generating wealth without conferring 
favors to a subsequent generational aristocracy. 

Generational inequality is a consequence of public policy - a 
public policy created centuries ago by those who owned and 
controlled the land and capital of the economy. 

Once we've come to terms with our own attitudes toward 
inequality, and once we're convinced of the urgency and 
righteousness of the cause, we're ready to begin in earnest 
to reclaim our institutions of government. Remember how 
they were taken away from us. Recall that the Powell 
Manifesto brought about radical changes in education, the 
media, and in the viciousness of attacks on the enemies of 
corporate dominance. We must reverse the insidious effects 
of these initiatives by turning them to our own advantage. 



But how, exactly, can we undo the damage done by the 
Powell strategy? 

Believe in solutions 

Corporations and their organizations have seized power in 
our society at the expense of individual freedom, justice, 
and equality. This dominance persists in America largely 
because of public policies that create and sustain it. And 
policies can be changed. It's not that hard to assemble a 
policy platform that would improve conditions and lead the 
country into greater prosperity and individual liberty. It's 
even possible to create a capitalist system that serves the 
people equitably without having to burn the place down to 
do it. But there's an enormous gulf between the conception 
of public policies and the implementation of public policies. 
That's a political problem. And every change in public policy 
creates winners and losers. 

Individually, we can do little to effect change in public 
policy at the federal and state levels. But we've seen that we 
can influence those around us - especially in our own house - 
to develop their critical thinking and exert their own 
influence. We've seen that the organizations we support can 
apply pressure to bring about positive change. But without a 
thorough understanding of public policy issues, we risk 
having our influence misdirected or neutralized. We must 
become and remain aware of the issues that affect our lives 
and those of future generations. 

We've examined how things got to where they are today. It's 
clear that big-money interests have created a system they 
believe serves them well. And they don't want you or me to 
change it. In their conservatism, they will cling to the 
advantages they have achieved, trapped in a kind of 
prisoner's dilemma. In continuing to seek advantages for 



themselves within the existing system, they're threatening 
the very existence of the system itself. And the system is 
threatened by the very inequality and injustice they have 
fostered. 

The system needs to be changed, and although it needs to 
be changed today, it's likely to take a while. We'll examine a 
number of things - both big and little - that we can do to 
fight corporate influence. But for our efforts to be effective, 
we need to be aware of the policy issues that our public 
servants must be charged with addressing. These broad 
policy areas include... 

• corporate person hood 

• capital subsidies 

• regulatory capture 

• labor taxes and wage suppression 

• the corruption of the vote, and 

• the privatization of public goods 


[1] http://www.newyorker.com/news/john-cassidy/is-america- 
an-oligarchy 
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Know the Issue - Corporate Personhood 

Public policy is a study in imperfection. It involves imperfect 
people, with imperfect information, facing deeply imperfect 
choices - so it's not surprising that they're getting imperfect 

results. 

- Jake Sullivan 

fCorporate capitalism], therefore, develops technology, and 
the combining together of various processes into a social 
whole, only by sapping the original sources of all wealth - 

the soil and the labourer. 

- Karl Marx 

We've seen that the individual states kept close watch on 
their corporations [11 during the first hundred years of the 
Annerican Republic. They restricted the life of the 
corporation by granting charters that expired after a finite 
period of time, and that carried restrictions on corporate 
operations and financing. We've also seen how things began 
to unravel through profiteering during the Civil War, and 
how a key Supreme Court ruling in 1886 - Santa Clara 
County V. Southern Pacific Railroad \2] - introduced the 
concept of corporate personhood. 

Let's take a closer look at how corporate personhood 
evolved. The Supreme Court's decision in Santa Clara 
County V. Southern Pacific Railroad grew out of a suit filed by 
Santa Clara County against the railroad to collect property 
taxes in accordance with California's tax law and practices. 
The railroad argued that debts - liabilities - should be 
deducted from the valuation of taxed assets. It also claimed 
the right of equal protection under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The Court found unanimously in favor of 
Southern Pacific. However, while its written decision it dealt 







with most of the claims in the case, there was not one word 
about equal protection or the Fourteenth Amendment. How 
did this case estabiish the personhood of corporations? The 
answer lies with a single individual - Bancroft Davis, the 
Court Reporter. In his role, he attached interpretive remarks, 
known as headnotes to the written decision, as follows... 

"One of the points made and discussed at length in the 
brief of counsel for defendants in error was that 
'corporations are persons within the meaning of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States.' Before argument, Mr. Chief Justice Waite 
said: The court does not wish to hear argument on the 
question whether the provision in the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which forbids a State 
to deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws, applies to these corporations. We 
are all of the opinion that it does." [31 

Headnotes do not constitute law, and yet this landmark case 
about a property tax dispute created the foundation for the 
myth of corporate personhood - not only in popular culture, 
but embedded within the law of the land. Corporations are 
peopie oniy through an error in iegai interpretation. 

Following the Watergate scandal and the disgraceful 
resignation of the President, Congress passed legislation 
strengthening the Federal Election Campaign Act - FECA - of 
1971. The reforms passed in 1974 established more 
restrictive contribution limits, spending limits, public 
financing, disclosure, and enforcement - real and meaningful 
campaign financing reform that was simply not to be. 
Senator James L. Buckley - the brother of conservative icon 
William F. Buckley, Jr. - immediately brought suit challenging 
FECA in its entirety. In Buckiev v. Vaieo . [41 the Warren E. 
Burger court shredded the law, reducing or curtailing its 
capacity to prevent big-money corruption of campaign 





finance. Central to its decision was the principle of symbolic 
speech - the protected right of expression by nonverbal 
nneans. The case established that campaign contributions 
are symbolic speech, and that limiting them in quantity was 
a violation of the First Amendment. Once established as a 
protected form of speech, unconstrained contributions were 
free to balloon the spending of political campaigns, and they 
did. 

In First National Bank of Boston v. Bellotti . f51 the Berger 
Court established in 1978 that corporations - not just natural 
persons - enjoyed the protected right of symbolic speech 
established under the First Amendment and later confirmed 
by Buckley v. Valeo. The bank successfully challenged a 
Massachusetts law that limited the use of corporate 
spending on ballot initiatives. In a 5-4 decision, the majority 
opinion was penned by none other than Lems F. Powell, Jr. - 
the author of the Powell Manifesto. 

In Citizens United v. FEC . [61 the dogs of campaign warfare 
were loosed by the Supreme Court of John G. Roberts. Before 
2010, campaign financing laws originating from the 
Bipartisan Campaign Reform Act of 2002 (better known as 
the McCain-Feingold Act) prohibited corporations from using 
their general treasury to fund electioneering 
communications - broadcast advertisements mentioning a 
candidate - within 30 days before a primary or 60 days 
before a general election. Citizens United, a conservative 
501(c)(4) nonprofit organization - known for its opposition to 
environmental advocacy, the American Civil Liberties Union, 
the United Nations, George Soros, and ar?y Democratic 
candidate for public office - sued for an exception so that 
they could attack Hillary Clinton shortly before the 2008 
Democratic Party primaries. Although the US District Court 
in Washington DC upheld the McCain-Feingold Act, the 
Roberts Court struck down the decision, opening the door for 




corporations to spend unlimited amounts on electioneering 
without regard to the proximity of a primary or general 
election. 

Although the Citizens United decision might seem like 
putting a fine point on an existing problem - and there's 
some truth to that - the consequences were profound. The 
decision led to the proliferation of political action 
committees and super PACs that render virtually all other 
campaign finance regulation ineffective. Large corporate 
donors are now able to anonymously manipulate the 
passage or blockage of local, state, and national measures 
by hiding their identity behind a network of interwoven non¬ 
profit organizations reminiscent of criminal money- 
laundering operations. The sheer volume of money coming 
from corporate sponsors drowns out the voices of real people 
who wish to exercise their right of free speech. Worst 
perhaps, is that a tidal wave of legalized corruption is now 
an integral part of American politics, enshrined in the 
pretensions of law and j ustice. [71 

In the 2014 case of Burwell v. Hobbv Lobb y. [81 the Supreme 
Court extended a remarkable aspect of personhood to 
certain corporate entities. A lawsuit was filed against the 
large, closely-held retail corporation to enforce compliance 
with regulations requiring the availability of contraceptives 
to participants of group health insurance plans sponsored by 
employers. Citing the Religious Freedom Restoration Act of 
1993 - which itself had been challenged as unconstitutional 
and subsequently amended [91 - Justice Alito delivered a 
judgment that accorded religious rights to closely held 
corporations. Corporations now are able to ignore federal 
law, provided that the corporations are closely held and that 
the law violates their conscience - as shaped by any claimed 
religious belief. Corporations are closely held if their stock 






isn't publicly traded; among such companies are Koch 
Industries, Cargill, Bechtel, and State Farm. 

Not surprisingly, the GOP Platform is in full agreement with 
Hobby Lobby. It explicitly states... 

“The Declaration [of Independence] sets forth the 
fundamental precepts of American government: That 
God bestows certain inalienable rights on every 
individual, thus producing human equality; that 
government exists first and foremost to protect those 
inalienable rights; that man-made law must be 
consistent with God-given, natural rights; and that if 
God-given, natural, inalienable rights come in conflict 
with government, court, or human-granted rights, God- 
given, natural, inalienable rights always prevail; that 
there is a moral law recognized as 'the Laws of Nature 
and of Nature's God.' 

“We support the right of the people to conduct their 
businesses in accordance with their religious beliefs” 
[ 10 ] 

Remarkably - and to some of us, astoundingly - religious 
rights are now extended to corporations as well as people, 
which can explicitly place them above secular law - 
including the Constitution. Corporations that meet certain 
requirements are simply above the law. 

Corporate liberty must be constrained in order to protect the 
liberty of natural born persons - the record of our history 
clearly shows that the two liberties come into competition 
and conflict. And natural born persons are losing. So - given 
this history, all is lost, there is no hope, and it's a done deal, 
right? 

Wrong. First, let's recognize that the US Supreme Court isn't 
infallible; some of its most egregious decisions were 




reversed by legislation, subsequent rulings, or Constitutional 
amendment. In Scott v. Sandford . FI 11 - the Dred Scott Case 
- for example, the Supreme Court under Chief Justice Taney 
established in 1857 that Negroes of slave origin, whether 
free or not, could not be US citizens and therefore had no 
rights or standing under US law. A decade later, the decision 
was reversed - but it took a bloody civil war and the 
Fourteenth Amendment to do it. In Plessv v. Ferguson . 

[12] we see a similar example. This 1896 case upheld state 
racial segregation laws and prescribed separate but equal 
public facilities for black and white citizens. The decision 
was overturned with respect to public education in 1954 
with Brown v. Board of Education. [ 13 1 We should note that 
the Fourteenth Amendment didn't change in the intervening 
58 years - but the conscience of the public did. 

The public has a conscience, and it's formed and developed 
through shared knowledge and awareness. The nascent Civil 
Rights movement sparked the change in law and public 
policy in 1954 with the help of the clergy, black US Army 
veterans, and sympathetic Americans of every race. And for 
better or worse, the public conscience continues to evolve. 
The LGBT community today enjoys the kind of economic and 
social freedom barely imagined a generation ago - even if 
the law in many places hasn't caught up with the public 
conscience. Our goal of constraining corporate license must 
involve the practice of raising the public conscience against 
it. 

And we're not alone in that effort. Public policy 
organizations like Reclaim Democrac y! and Demos are 
working toward the same ob j ectives. [ 15 1 In the words of 
Demos... 


"What can a citizen who is not a lawyer or judge do? 









“Americans concerned about the disastrous impact of 
Buckley on our democracy can press the presidential 
candidates to commit to appointing justices who will 
revisit Buckley, not just Citizens United; tell their U.S. 
senators to ask any prospective justice about Buckley; 
make sure their U.S. senators and representatives are 
co-sponsors of the Democracy for All Amendment; push 
their state legislators or city councilors to pass a 
resolution calling for an amendment; and join the 
advocacy organizations who have come together 
around a comprehensive agenda to fight bio mone y.” 
[16] 

Good advice. And it's worth noting that the United States 
Supreme Court has been led by chief justices nominated by 
Republican presidents for more than sixty years. US 
presidents are elected by the people, and as indirect and 
flawed as the process might be, the people still have a say in 
the matter. Senators - those who ratify appointments to the 
Supreme Court - are also elected by the people, in a more 
direct manner. The record of the Supreme Court in the past 
half century is a jarring reminder of the importance and far- 
reaching consequences of our vote. The most egregious 
decisions in recent years have passed on a 5-4 vote. 
Although the corporate takeover of the judiciary is likely to 
gather additional momentum before it can be restrained, the 
makeup of the Court is anything but homogeneous. And its 
makeup can be influenced, overtime, by an enlightened 
and actively involved electorate. 

There's more reason for hope. Total spending on the 
presidential campaigns of 2016 fell far short of estimates at 
roughly $2.1 billion. [ 17 1 The reasons may be complex, but 
it's clear that money alone doesn't win presidential 
elections. Nothing, of course, was typical of the 2016 
election or the candidates that contested it. While it's 




encouraging to note that corporate personhood might not 
lead to the direct theft of elections, we must recognize that 
some of the money was diverted to state and local elections. 


[1] http://reclaimdemocracy.org/corporate-accountability- 
history-corporations-us/ 

[2] https://www.nolo.com/legal-encyclopedia/content/south- 
pac-rr-case.html 
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https://supreme.justia.eom/cases/federal/us/118/394/#396 

[4] http://www.demos.org/publication/buckley-v-valeo-40 

[5] http://caselaw.findlaw.com/us-supreme- 
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[7] http://www.demos.org/publication/10-ways-citizens- 
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[8] http://www.scotusblog.com/case-files/cases/sebelius-v- 
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[9] https://www.gpo.gov/fdsys/pkg/STATUTE- 
107/pdf/STATUTE-107-Pgl488.pdf 

[10] https://prod-static-ngop- 

pbl.s3.amazonaws.com/meclia/documents/DRAFT_12_FINAU 
lj-ben_1468872234.pdf 

[11] https://www.casebriefs.com/blog/law/property/property- 
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Know the Issue - Corporate Subsidies 


"Okay, you corporations are people. It only makes sense 
that you should step up and pay your taxes like other 
people. That'll be 37% please, pay up. Oh, and that's on 
your total revenue, minus mortgage interest, donations, and 
property tax - just like the rest of us. You wanna be a 
person? WELCOME TO PERSONHOOD - now PAY the man!!" 

Corporate interests have risen to power and consolidated 
their control by manipulating public policy. We've seen that 
the strategy proffered by Lewis Powell in 1971 focused on 
education, the media, and more aggressively attacking the 
adversaries of business. But we also know that the process 
started long ago in a place far away. 

Today the power of corporate capital is maintained by its 
capture of the very institutions of government that are 
supposed to serve the people - the Executive Branch, the 
Legislative Branch, and the Judicial Branch. We've seen how 
the judicial branch has played its part in creating the reality 
of corporate personhood through its corrupt interpretation of 
constitutional law. We've seen how that very personhood 
has been leveraged into ever greater influence over 
elections, candidates, and policy. And we've seen that the 
most abundant yield of corporatocracy is a pervasive 
inequality that approaches a level greater than any in our 
history. 

To understand the power of capital in society we must follow 
the money. The fundamental role of capital - irrespective of 
its origin or its destination - is to generate a return. This is 
true whether you're a frugal worker putting a few dollars 
into a savings account or a corporation building a multi- 
billion-dollar distribution center. Some investors are seeking 



a fair return, and others are seeking maximum returns. The 
corporation is the most efficient vehicle for the formation, 
aggregation, and deployment of capital - and because it 
must compete for investors, resources, and markets - it 
seeks to maximize its return on investment - its ROI. 

Return on invested capital is often described in alternate 
terms such as enhancing sharehoider vaiue or offering 
growth potentiai. But the metric most closely associated 
with any of these things is the promise of future profits. And 
corporate managers know that maximizing future profits can 
only be achieved through aggressively investing in the 
maximum number of projects that offer the greatest returns 
with the lowest risk. If effect, corporations exist to make as 
much money as possible for as long as possible while 
utilizing as few resources as possible (A more detailed 
explanation of this subject can be found in Appendices C 
and D). 

Corporate subsidies can take two general forms. Let's 
unbundle the ROI function. The goal of maximizing an 
investment can be achieved in two ways. First, of course, 
directly increasing the dollars earned without affecting the 
amount of the capital invested will yield a greater return on 
investment. But second, a company might also seek to 
reduce the cost of the investment itself without affecting the 
dollars earned by the investment. Doing more with less 
combines the two strategies and companies that can 
achieve this goal inevitably rise to success. Reducing the 
cost of a capital investment is important because it allows a 
corporation to undertake more projects and grow its 
revenues and net income. 

In what ways does the government subsidize returns on 
invested capital, and what happens as a result? Returns are 
subsidized through corruption, by laws that block 



competition or promote monopoly, and by incentives to 
consumers. 

Although corruption may be widespread, we rarely learn 
about it until it surfaces through the efforts of investigative 
agencies or media journalists. The Department of Justice 
reported in 2015 as follows... 

'The owner and chief executive of Glenn Defense 
Marine Asia (GDMA), a company providing services to 
the U.S. Navy, pleaded guilty to bribery and fraud 
charges in federal court today, admitting that he 
/presided over a decade-long conspiracy involving 
"scores" of U.S. Navy officials, tens of millions of dollars 
in fraud and millions of dollars in bribes and gifts. 

GDMA also pleaded guilty today, as did a Navy captain 
who pleaded guilty for accepting bribes in exchange for 
using his position to benefit GDMA." \1] 

Bribery and conspiracy are flagrant forms of corruption, and 
in a $700 billion defense budget a few hundred million is 
likely to slip through. But the problem might be bigger than 
that. A year earlier, Alex Cho - a contractor for the US Army 
Corps of Engineers - was embroiled in a $30 million 
corruption scandal. Cho wore a wire for months to gather 
enough evidence to minimize his own prison sentence and 
uncovered a system of bribes and kickbacks that were 
concealed in the contracts themselves - all orchestrated by a 
program manager of the Army Corps and at least one 
other official. \2] 

As egregious as bribery and conspiracy might be, other 
forms of legal corruption are likely to be more prevalent - 
and more lucrative. No-bid contracts, for example, specified 
by the government agency as Sole Source Intendedanb are 
described as follows... 




'These are what government agencies call 'no-bid 
contracts'. Unlike Requests For Proposal, which similarly 
don't require a formal bidding process but do call for 
multiple bids to be submitted, sole source or no-bid 
contracts are used to hire a vendor as quickly as 
possible for a specific job, without the need for a 
competitive bidding process." [31 

Among the more infamous no-bid contractors were 
Blackwater and Halliburton [41 during and after the Iraq War 
and Whitefish [51 following Hurricane Maria. But as well- 
known as these examples have become, they represent only 
a small fraction of the no-bid contracts solicited by the 
General Services Administration, the Department of 
Homeland Security, and the Department of Defense. War 
and crisis raise the incidence of no-bid contracts leading to a 
tripling of such agreements in the decade following the 9/11 
attacks. Today roughly one third of government contracts 
are signed without competitive bid. [61 

In the absence of competition, contract pricing goes up 
without providing any additional value. Except for the 
overhead costs associated with greasing palms in the 
government, the higher price falls through to the 
contractor's bottom line. And taxpayers have to pick up the 
tab. No-bid contracting is an example of a legal practice that 
opens the door to corruption and subsidizes corporations. 
There is no effective body of law that protects or penalizes 
the practice - it just exists within the internal administrative 
procedures of our government agencies. 

But other laws expressly limit competition and promote 
profits for private corporations. The Copyright Act of 1790, 
protected an author's work - maps, charts, or books - for 14 
years, and could be renewed for one additional 14-year term 
provided that the author was still alive. Changes were made 







over the years, in 1831, 1909, 1976, and 1998 - and covered 
work was expanded to include images, music, movies, 
videos, computer software, and even architecture for a 
period of up to 120 years for a corporation. [71 And the 
intellectual property rights of a corporation are further 
protected by legal employment contracts guaranteeing the 
employer ownership of any work created by any person 
while in its employ. 

Make no mistake - this is big business. The Walt Disney 
Company, with a market value of $159 billion . [81 itself 
engineered the passage of the 1998 law to protect its own 
Mickey Mouse asset. And they will sue you if you encroach 
upon their copyright. And if you're waiting until Mickey 
enters the public domain after 2022, don't hold your breath 
- Disney will use a number of loopholes to ensure that they 
can still recover damages from you. Oh, and that'll be 
equally true for most of its other assets - even those that 
were created from centuries-old characters of the public 
domain. 

Intellectual property protection - IPP- is also extended to 
products through the issuance of patents originally intended 
to provide incentives for innovation. Patents eliminate direct 
competition to a product for a fixed period of time during 
which an inventor can charge a premium price to offset the 
costs of research and development. Predictably, corporations 
have found ways to abuse this protection and fend off 
competition in ways the original authors of patent law 
couldn't have imagined. With humble beginning in 1790, 
and rooted in the authority of the US Constitution, the law 
was confused and disorganized. Even so, patents were 
popularly seen as mechanisms by which monopolies were 
created and perpetuated - but until recently they often 
failed to live up to their reputations. Over the years, the 
term of a patent has grown from 14 years to 20 years, but 




the code gained a complexity that allowed loopholes 
to creep in. [91 

An examination of the prescription drug industry yields an 
excellent example. A drug protected from competition for 20 
years - if it's any good at all - is likely to recoup its 
development costs many times over. However, drug 
companies use an array of techniques - all perfectly legal - 
to extend their monopoly and prevent competition from 
generic dru gs. fl01 This is accomplished by tweaking the 
details such as pill coatings or delivery media - liquid, gel, or 
sublingual - and filing for extended protection. Drug 
companies have also been known to enter into agreements 
with manufacturers of generics to delay their introduction in 
exchange for an outright cash payment. And submissions by 
generic manufacturers are often inexplicably delayed for 
years before FDA approval, during which period the 
monopoly of the branded pharmaceutical is maintained. And 
the conspiracy doesn't stop there. Time reports... 

"Countries with national health programs have 
government entities that either negotiate drug prices or 
decide not to cover drugs whose prices they deem 
excessive. No similar negotiating happens in the U.S. 

"When a Republican-majority Congress created the 
Medicare drug benefit in 2003, they barred the program 
that now covers 40 million Americans from negotiating 
drug prices. Medicaid, on the other hand, must cover all 
drugs approved by the Food and Drug Administration, 
regardless of whether a cheaper, equally or more 
effective drug is available. And private insurers rarely 
negotiate prices because the third party pharmacy 
benefits managers that administer prescription drugs, 
such as Express Scripts and CVS Health, often receive 
payments from drug companies to shift market share in 
their favor, according to the stud y." FlU 






When the government provides incentives to consumers to 
alter their spending patterns, there are inevitable 
consequences. Incentives like mortgage interest and 
property tax deductions encourage home ownership and 
increase the revenues of developers, real estate agents, and 
mortgage lenders. Economists suggest that the marginal 
demand created by the incentives raises the price of real 
estate and makes it more difficult for some to buy a home. 

We naturally assume that owning a home is a good thing, 
and it may be. But who is to decide? When a consumer 
chooses to purchase a condominium instead of renting an 
apartment, it affects other areas of spending, perhaps 
reducing the budget for a car or a vacation. And the choice 
is influenced by the government's preference rather than 
the consumer's. The developers, real estate agents, and 
mortgage lenders have effectively used the federal 
government to increase their revenues - and their RO! - at 
the expense of other sectors of the economy and the 
consumer's un-manipulated freedom of choice. 

Corporations expect and receive other direct subsidies from 
other taxpayers too. One of the longest running is hidden in 
the foreign aid budget. The US doesn't write checks to 
foreign countries for the purchase of weapons and food. 
Instead, the checks are written to American factory farms 
and arms producers, which in turn deliver their goods 
around the world. The checks are written against a treasury 
financed largely by individual taxpayers, and represent a 
direct transfer payment from natural persons to corporations 
- which then enjoy a higher ROI as a consequence. 

Using public resources to pad the bottom line of 
corporations can be done much more directly - by direct 
transfer, or giveaway. Privatizing or outsourcing government 
services is often the most lucrative way for the private sector 



to help itself to public resources. We've seen how 
corporations benefit from the divestiture of public lands, or 
the cost-subsidized use of public lands for grazing, mining, 
drilling, or timber cutting. The effect of each of these actions 
directly increases the revenues of corporations without 
raising the cost of their invested capital. Corruption, 
government contracting practices, and intellectual property 
laws have the same effect - they all raise corporations' 
returns without increasing the capital required to generate 
it. 

When public policies raise corporations' revenues, it's an 
effective transfer of public money to private interests. As 
bad as that might be, it pales in comparison to the effects of 
government subsidies for invested capitai. These direct 
capital subsidies act upon the other side of the ROI formula, 
reducing the cost of capital rather than the returns it 
generates. Such subsidies are delivered through monetary 
policy, the structure of corporate taxation, and investment 
incentives. 

Monetary poiicy for nearly a century has been used to 
provide cheap money for capital investment. The Federal 
Reserve's open market operations ensure that interest rates 
remain as low as possible to promote growth. But the growth 
promoted by low rates is concentrated among corporations 
and borrowers who finance capital assets like houses. It 
comes at the expense of frugal savers whose return on their 
accounts is insufficient to finance a comfortable retirement 
in their golden years. Aside from being unfair, this is a policy 
that creates imbalances in the economy that lead to 
inequality. It artificially reduces the cost of capital and raises 
its ROI. Consequently, capitalists get richer and workers get 
poorer (A more detailed explanation of this subject can be 
found in Appendix F). 



The very structure of taxation for corporations gives them an 
interesting advantage when compared to natural persons. 
Consider how they account for earnings and the income 
taxes they generate. Corporate income is equal to all 
revenues minus costs and expenses. That's the basis on 
which corporate income taxes are calculated. Individual 
income is equal to all revenues minus exemptions and 
standard deductions or selected items like mortgage interest 
and property taxes. As a result, corporations pay taxes on 
about 9% of their revenues, and individuals pay taxes on 
about 75% of their revenues. 

This same quirk of accounting sheds light on the power of 
corporations in society. If they accounted for their income 
the same way individuals to, we'd need to look at revenues 
instead of profits. You and I are counted in GDP calculations 
when we earn money - wages, salaries, rents, interest, 
dividends and more. All kinds of revenue count, no matter 
what it costs to earn that income or run our family. 
Corporations are counted in GDP quite differently - their 
slice of the pie equals revenues after subtracting costs, 
expenses, and taxes. 

So if corporations counted their income like you and I do, 
their true power over society and the economy would be 
revealed. This gives us a much clearer picture of the 
influence corporations can exert on our public policy. (A 
more detailed explanation of this subject can be found in 
Appendix D). 

Public policy subsidizes capitai by providing incentives for 
its formation - the process of gathering investment money 
by selling equity or assuming debt. Investing in the stock of 
a corporation may yield returns in two ways - dividend 
receipts and capital gains. Investors' returns are subsidized 
by reduced income tax rates when they receive qualified 



dividends and realize gains on the sale of stock. This brings 
investors into the market and facilitates the formation of 
capital at a reduced cost to the corporation. 

Once capital formation is accomplished, more direct 
incentives encourage corporate investment in automation, 
scaling of production, product development, and mineral 
extraction. Today's public policy reflects the widespread 
belief in the myth that public good flows from corporate 
investment. Other examples can be found buried in the tax 
code, where a grab bag of goodies such as depletion 
allowances and investment tax credits are available for the 
taking - corporations only, of course (A more detailed 
explanation of this subject can be found in Appendix D). 
None of these are available to those who work for a living. In 
essence, the political apparatus discriminates in favor of 
capital formation and deployment - exposing the hypocrisy 
of free market advocates! 

Corporations that invest their capital in expectation of a 
return on that investment - ROI - gain an advantage from 
public policy in two ways. Their returns are artificially raised 
by outright corruption, by laws that block competition or 
promote outright monopoly, and by incentives to 
consumers. Their investments are made less costly by 
monetary policy, by the structure of corporate taxation, and 
by direct investment incentives. 

Creating policies to correct these inequities isn't rocket 
science. The income tax code must be changed to treat all 
taxpayers, and all income, equally. No longer should we 
tolerate the subsidies for the real estate industry buried in 
deductions for property taxes. No longer should we tolerate 
the subsidies for financial institutions buried in deductions 
for mortgage interest. No longer should we tolerate the 
subsidies for rich kids' colleges buried in deductions for 



charitable contributions. No longer should we tolerate the 
favorable rates enjoyed by capital gains and qualified 
dividends that subsidize investments. All of these 
provisions, in effect, transfer money from the pockets of 
working people to the bank accounts of corporations and 
wealthy individuals (A more detailed explanation of this 
subject can be found in Appendix F). 


[1] https://www.justice.gov/opa/pr/defense-contractor-and- 
its-ceo-plead-guilty-corruption-conspiracy-involving-scores- 
navy 

[2] https://archives.fbi.gov/archives/washingtondc/press- 
releases/2012/former-u.s.-army-corps-of-engineers-manager- 
pleads-guilty-in-alleged-20-million-bribery-and-kickback- 
scheme 

[3] 

https://www.publicintegrity.org/2011/08/29/5989/windfalls- 

war-pentagons-no-bid-contracts-triple-lO-years-war 

[4] https://www.ft.eom/content/7f435f04-8c05-lle2-b001- 
00144feabdc0 

[5] http://www.nationalreview.com/article/453082/whitefish- 
puerto-rico-no-bid-contract-stinks 

[6] http://www.thesleuthjournal.com/bid-government- 
contracts/ 

[7] https://artrepreneur.com/how-mickey-mouse-keeps- 
changing-copyright-law/ 


[8] https://finance.yahoo.com/quote/DIS?ltr=l 



[9] https://patent.laws.com/patent-law-history 

[10] http://time.com/money/4462919/prescription-drug- 
prices-too-high/ 

[11] https://www.nihcm.org/pdf/prescription.pdf 
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Know the Issue - Regulatory Capture 

If we want our regulators to do better, we have to embrace 
a simple idea: regulation isn't an obstacle to thriving free 
markets; it's a vital part of them. 

- James Surowiecki 

Regulatory capture is a concept associated with Nobel 
econonnist George Stigler, and defined as follows... 

“...the process by which regulatory agencies eventually 
come to be dominated by the very industries they were 
charged with regulating. Regulatory capture happens 
when a regulatory agency, formed to act in the public's 
interest, eventually acts in ways that benefit the 
industry it is supposed to be regulating, rather than 
the public.” [11 

When Congress passes a bill into law, it's already been 
subjected to the distortions of campaign finance and 
lobbying, molded by corporate interests to ensure that 
capital's interests are not threatened. But the corruptive 
influence doesn't stop there. The practical need for detail 
and interpretation introduces the likelihood of additional 
corruption. Recognizing this possibility, a body of law known 
as the Code of Federal Regulations - CFR - was created in 
1937 to define this process. 

The CFR provided a system whereby regulatory authority 
was classified and assigned to agencies. In 1946 Congress 
passed the Administrative Procedures Act - the APA - 
requiring a new law to be recorded in the Federal Register. In 
addition, any proposed regulations or rule changes to 
interpret or enforce a law must likewise be published. Before 
regulations can be finalized, they must provide for a 
comment period during which the regulation may be 



amended. Once finalized, regulations must be published in 
the Federal Register in their final form. The Negotiated 
Rulemaking Act of 1990 - the NRA - provided for greater 
involvement by affected parties in the drafting of 
regulations. Changes under NRA formalize the procedures 
for outside parties at interest to influence reg ulations. 

[2] One of the reasons that law and regulation have failed to 
contain the growth of corporate power is that their 
enforcement has always been subject to industry influence. 
The very structure by which regulations are developed and 
codified reflects this influence; the regulated must have 
their say even before the regulation is finalized. 

Perhaps the most compelling tool of regulatory capture is 
the revolving door \ 31 between those who create and 
implement regulation and the industries they regulate. Open 
Secrets - the Center for Responsive Politics - describes the 
problem succinctly... 

“While officials in the executive branch, Congress and 
senior congressional staffers spin in and out of the 
private and public sectors, so too does privilege, power, 
access and, of course, money." 

Those with positions of power in industry may find it 
advantageous to slip into positions of power in government. 
The advantage flows both ways, at least in theory, when the 
public sector can efficiently tap the existing expertise of top 
industry experts; the learning curve has already been 
ascended and the regulator can hit the ground running. But 
conflicts may promote more efficiency than protection of the 
public interest. The government officials who selected the 
candidate may have been elected with the help of financing 
from the same people who hand-picked the candidate for 
the official in the first place. 





The banking industry has been extraordinarily successful in 
its use of the revolving door. Goldman Sachs, for example, 
has supplied dozens of its executives to the service of the 
nation - or perhaps of the industry - including Steven 
Mnuchin, Mark Patterson, Timothy Geithner, Henry Paulson, 
Gary Cohn, and Dina Powell. Goldman Sachs is active 
politically, having made over $5.5 million in contributions 
just in the 2016 election cycle - and they're known for 
getting their money's worth. And more than 90% their 
lobbyists have been through the revolving door at 
least once. [41 

Remarkably, there are those who lay the blame at the feet of 
regulation itself, rather than upon the corruption of 
regulatory processes and structures. My own mentor. Dr. 
Richard McKenzie, in Modern Political Economy: An 
Introduction to Economics {1978) by McKenzie and Tullock, 
says... 

"...although regulation is begun with the good 
intentions of those who promote and pass the laws, 
somewhere along the line regulators may become 
pawns of the regulated firms." [51 

Is regulatory capture inevitable? Reform is possible and its 
need is urgent. Starting at the root, campaign finance reform 
is a valid long-term solution. Further up the trunk, capital 
subsidies must be eliminated. And finally, the regulators 
themselves must come from outside the ranks of the 
industries they regulate, and must be prevented from taking 
decision-making positions in their industries for a specified 
period of years. 


[ 1 ] https://www.investopedia.com/terms/r/regulatory- 
capture.asp 




[ 2 ] 

http://www.originalintent.org/edu/docs/Code%20of%20Fede 

ral%20Regulations.pdf 

[3] https://www.opensecrets.org/revolving/ 

[4] https://www.opensecrets.org/news/2017/03/revolving- 
door-goldman-sachs/ 

[5] https://techliberation.conn/2010/12/19/regulatory- 
capture-what-the-experts-have-found/ 
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Know the Issue - the War on Labor 


Labor is prior to, and independent of, capitai. Capitai is oniy 
the fruit of iabor, and couid never have existed if iabor had 
not first existed. Labor is the superior of capitai, and 
deserves much the higher consideration. 

- Abraham Lincoin 

Recall that of the three organizations that connbined to 
create the Business Roundtable, two of them - the 
Construction Users Anti-Inflation Roundtable, devoted to 
containing construction labor costs and the Labor Law Study 
Committee, largely composed of corporate labor lawyers - 
existed from the beginning to confront the power and rights 
of employees. We've seen that right-to-work laws have been 
enacted in about half of our states, and that legislation has 
been introduced at the federal level to further hinder 
workers from organizing in unions. We've seen that union 
membership has declined by half [11 in recent decades. 
There's no doubt that the standing of labor in the economy - 
and in our society - has been eroded. 

There's little doubt about the stated and official positions on 
labor of each of the major political parties. The following 
statements are taken directly from the respective platforms 
of 2016. 

From the GOP Platform... 

"Although unionization has never been permitted in 
any government agency concerned with national 
security, the current Administration has reversed that 
policy for the Transportation Security Administration. 

We will correct that mistake" 



“We support the right of states to enact Right-to-Work 
laws and call for a national law to protect the economic 
liberty of the modern workforce" 

“The unionization of the federal workforce, first 
permitted by Democrat presidents in the 1960s, should 
be reviewed by the appropriate congressional 
committees to examine its effects on the cost, quality, 
and performance of the civil service.” [21 

From the Democratic Party Platform... 

“Democrats will make it easier for workers, public and 
private, to exercise their right to organize and 
join unions.” [31 

Similar contrasts can be found in statements of policy 
regarding minimum wage and benefits. And during the 
primaries, several candidates advocated the outright 
dissolution of the US Department of Labor, including the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Some of the public policies most damaging to the interests 
of labor seem to have come about quite by accident. 
Although a well-organized war on labor has raged for 
centuries, the forces of well-intended cultural evolution have 
damaged the cause as well. Some of the policies that 
damage labor most were intended to strengthen workers' 
security and bargaining positions. One of the most beneficial 
federal programs - Social Security - is funded in a way that 
creates unemployment and suppresses wages. 

The federal payroll taxes used to fund Social Security and 
Medicare discourage employers from hiring. Employees may 
think they are paying these taxes. In fact, they do pay 
income tax on the Social Security deducted from their 
paycheck. But workers never see the money. It's instead sent 




directly to the government along with an equal amount from 
the boss. The entire tax is paid by employers and the cost of 
keeping you in a job is raised by more than 15% (A more 
detailed explanation of this subject can be found in 
Appendix E). And it counts. Federal payroll taxes amount to 
nearly $1 trillion a year. 

Eliminating payroll taxes entirely would fix this inequality. 
Social Security and Medicare could be fully funded by more 
equitable and less damaging taxes on income. The 
entitlement guarantees implied by the contribution formulas 
and periodic accounts could remain intact. The balance of 
contributions could be calculated in the same way it always 
has, but the money should come from income taxes instead 
of taxes on employment (A more detailed explanation of this 
subject can be found in Appendix E). 

Can tax reform really eliminate the economic inequality that 
feeds corporate power? Not entirely. But by equalizing the 
cost of capital relative to the cost of labor, the playing field 
is leveled. Free markets for both capital and labor would 
function more easily, and without government interference. 
The practical result of fixing these public policy errors is to 
stop perpetuating differences in opportunity between those 
who own or control capital and those who can offer only 
their labor. It's the essence of equality of opportunity, and 
the change would benefit those who are most likely to have 
been affected by generational injustices inflicted decades or 
centuries ago. 

By changing the policies that perpetuate economic 
inequality and corporate power, we can arrest the trend that 
threatens the very existence of America's Republic. But 
nothing will change overnight; it'll just slow down the 
headlong rush to enrich the rich. 



[1] https://www.bls.gov/spotlight/2016/union-nnembership- 
in-the-united-states/pdf/union-membership-in-the-united- 
states.pdf 

[2] https://prod-static-ngop- 

pbl.s3.amazonaws.com/media/documents/DRAFT_12_FINAU 
ll-ben_1468872234.pdf 

[3] https://www.demconvention.com/wp- 
content/uploads/2016/07/Democratic-Party-Platform- 
7.21.16-no-lines.pdf 
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Know the Issue - Corruption of the Vote 


The kind of corruption the media taik about, the kind the 
Supreme Court was concerned about, invoives the putative 
saie of votes in exchange for campaign contributions. 

- James L. Buckiey 

The right to vote for public officials is considered today as 
one of a citizen's fundamental rights in a representative 
democracy. But it wasn't always so. The US Constitution 
provided little guidance to the several States with respect to 
the qualification for suffrage and candidacy for office. 
Subsequent constitutional amendments - the fifteenth, 
nineteenth, and twenty-sixth - extended equal voting rights 
irrespective of race, origin, sex, or age above majority. Even 
so, much authority to determine eligibility was left to the 
States. The twenty-fourth amendment, congressional 
legislation, and decisions of the US Supreme Court outlawed 
state measures such as poll taxes and other discriminatory 
practices that effectively prevented African Americans from 
exercising their voting rights throughout the South. 

But one feature of the US Constitution that remains intact 
facilitates the capture of the state by corrupt interests - The 
Eiectorai Coiiege. 

Ruth Bader Ginsberg recently remarked, “There are some 
things I would like to change. One is the Electoral College, 
but that would require a constitutional amendment and 
amending our Constitution is a powerfully hard thing to do." 
Knowing Ginsberg's values is our first clue to who would 
gain from the elimination of this archaic institution. 

The Electoral College guarantees the perpetuation of the 
two-party system that the Framers so obviously eschewed. 



The added layer of partisan power fostered by the indirect 
vote found its own interests to be served by the college 
itself. Concentrating the political power within a state, in 
turn, serves the interests of the majority party - who usually 
command all of the electors - while ignoring the interests of 
all minorities. No meaningful challenge can be mustered 
without concentrating all remaining political power into the 
party of opposition. A system that violates minority rights 
and stifles diversity makes losers of anybody who is 
different, or whose views are creatively divergent. 

The Electoral College guarantees that the zone of 
meaningful competition in a presidential election is very 
narrow. Many states are politically and culturally predestined 
to the domination of one party. In the 2016 election, for 
example, the electors from Massachusetts and California 
would inevitably cast their ballots for the Democratic 
candidate; the electors of the Confederate States would 
inevitably cast their ballots for the Republican candidate. 
This means that policy positions, campaign rhetoric, and 
money can be targeted to a few swing states in which 
political power is divided more equally. And the issues 
important in Ohio or Colorado may not be those that are 
most critical to the country as a whole. In such a system, the 
interests of an overwhelming majority of Americans are 
ignored entirely. 

Because the zone of meaningful competition is narrowed by 
the Electoral College, the corruptive powers of big-money 
interests can be more efficiently focused. The ideal of 
political power, monetary support, and ideas percolating up 
from the grass roots of local communities can be 
overwhelmed by enormous, remotely-funded campaigns 
narrowly targeted to particular states, counties, and even 
precincts, l/l/e a///ose when such corruption is facilitated by 
the very system that is supposed to protect us. 



The Electoral College system effectively disenfranchises a 
majority of voters. The ballots of Republicans in California 
and Massachusetts are as meaningless as the ballots of 
Democrats in South Carolina and Alabama. Unless you are 
among those voters who live in a swing state, your ballot 
simply does not count - you have been disenfranchised! And 
you are not the only loser; a nation that tolerates the 
selection of its Executive Branch by a minority of its citizens 
has edged one step closer to tyranny. 

A half-century ago, a movement to eliminate the Electoral 
College was alive and well - but so was the opposition, who 
at the time considered themselves among the minority. 
Those who successfuiiy defended the electoral status quo 
actually cited the vulnerability of their beloved two-party 
system to the perceived threat of a direct popular vote. Also 
among their originalist arguments - and presaging today's 
war on science - was an attack on the legitimacy of 
numerical majorities. “Nothing could be clearer in the 
Framers' thought than their rejection of a merely numerical 
concept of representative government. If the Constitution 
stands for nothing else, it stands for the idea that mere 
numbers have no capacity to make legitimate that which is 
otherwise illegitimate—whether those numbers be 51 or 90 
percent of the whole.” [11 In effect, the defenders of the 
college are saying that f/7e/r interpretation of the Founders' 
intentions carries more weight than a 90-percent majority! 

Who were these peopie, anyway? Knowing the authors can 
show us who gains from the perpetuation of this vile 
institution. They were senators from the southern states of 
Mississippi, Arkansas, North Carolina, and South Carolina - 
together with the small states of Nebraska and Hawaii. They 
included such racist luminaries as James O. Eastland and 
Strom Thurmond, who were understandably wary of the 
minorities within their own states. 



If the Electoral College makes losers of ourselves and our 
republic, who are the winners? The winners are the 
conservative and so-called originalist defenders of the status 
quo - including the big-money interests that have set up a 
system to serve themselves. And they don't want you to 
change it! 

Gerrymandering is a funny word that describes a deadly 
serious and ever-present threat to representative 
government. The term dates back to 1812 when Elbridge 
Gerry, the governor of Massachusetts, used his office to push 
through a redistricting map that would keep him and his 
party in power. The resulting map looked like a salamander, 
so the Boston Gazette called it a "Gerry-mander." 

Gerrymandering creates voting districts that lump 
subordinate party voters together while spreading out the 
influence of dominant party voters. This must be 
accomplished even while keeping the overall population of 
the districts roughly equal. In a state with 20 districts and a 
population divided equally between each party, 
gerrymandering might yield 8 districts with heavy majorities 
of subordinate party voters and 12 districts with a narrow 
majority of dominant party voters. The result would be a 60- 
40 split favoring the dominant party, which would then 
enjoy control of the state's legislature, and would ultimately 
influence the selection of representatives to the US 
Congress. And although voting districts are redrawn every 
ten years following the periodic census, the dominant party 
enjoys a momentum that usually influences how subsequent 
districts are mapped. 

"He who controls redistricting can control Con g ress ." 

[2] Political strategist Karl Rove spearheaded a strategy 
known as REDMAP whereby key states were targeted to 
seize control of state legislatures. By focusing money and 




support on just a few seats in each legislature, the plan 
sought to control redistricting following the 2010 census. 
And it worked. Today Republicans have a majority in nearly 
two-thirds of state legislative chambers. And in 
Pennsylvania, 2012 Democratic statehouse candidates won 
51 percent of the vote, yet those candidates ended up with 
only 28 percent of the seats in the legislature. 

It's an egregious practice, to be sure. And it yields some 
wildly bizarre district maps. Maryland's 3^^ District, for 
example, has been called the praying mantis because of 
its weird shape. [31 And the purveyors of the practice are 
unashamed, touting their accomplishments as though they 
were a genuine contribution to the public g ood. [41 

Not every state permits redistricting by its own legislature. 
Independent commissions operate in six states [51 - Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, and Washington. While 
such commissions may be susceptible to corruption, they 
are not directly controlled by any one political party. And 
while popular opinion may strongly favor independent 
redistricting, the party at the helm of the state legislature is 
rarely amenable. The subordinate party will strongly favor 
reform, but they do not have the political power to 
implement it. Once they have achieved that power, they are 
much less motivated. So legislative redistricting is likely to 
persist until it becomes an issue so visible to voters that 
they insist upon reform. 

If former President Barack Obama and Attorney General Eric 
Holder have their way, redistricting w/7/change. Together 
they have founded the National Democratic Redistricting 
Committee to implement a strategy consisting of three 
parts. "(1) Win critical state elections. We're targeting key 
down-ballot races to put Democrats in the governors' 
mansions and state houses that draw the legislative maps. 







(2) Fight for fair maps in the courts. We're pushing an 
aggressive legal strategy to strike down gerrymandered 
maps in state and federal courts. (3) Pass ballot initiatives. 
We're investing in campaigns to pass redistricting reform at 
the ballot box." [61 While this effort clearly contains 
elements of partisan interest, it's also an initiative for more 
durable reform. Challenging gerrymandered maps in court is 
a strategy that applies to the practice itself in addition to an 
outcome engineered by one party at the expense of another. 
And while we have yet to see draft initiatives to reform 
redistricting practices, it's a clearly stated goal. 

We've seen how the Supreme Cotyrf corrupted the voice of 
natural persons by elevating corporations to the status of 
persons and according them rights under the US 
Constitution. One such right was that of symbolic speech - 
spending money on political causes. Specifically, First 
National Bank of Boston v. Beiiotti established that 
corporations - not just natural persons - enjoy the protected 
right of symbolic speech under the First Amendment. And 
Citizens United v. FEC permitted corporations to use their 
general treasury to fund electioneering communications - 
broadcast advertisements mentioning a candidate - during a 
campaign. 

But the corruption of the vote wasn't limited to corporations. 
In 2014, with McCutcheon v. FEC . [71 the Supreme Court 
struck down contribution limits that had been imposed in 
2013 and 2014 by the Federal Election Commission [81 in 
accordance with Federal Election Campaign Act - FECA - of 
1971. As a consequence of the court's decision, a wealthy 
donor is permitted to contribute unlimited combined 
amounts to federal candidates, causes, parties, and PACs. 
Although limits on contributions to individual candidates 
remain, they are meaningless in practice because of the 
ease with which PACs can be created and funded. A flood of 





additional campaign financing was released as a 
consequence of this decision - all of it from wealthy 
individuals and their capital. As in previous cases, the 
Supreme Court failed to distinguish between symbolic 
speech through spending and amplification of symbolic 
speech through unlimited spending. And as in previous 
cases, the influence of ordinary citizens is submerged in a 
sea of money. And elected officials, as we see, are responsive 
only to their donors - not their constituency. 

Voter Suppression is a long-standing tradition in parts of the 
country. Strategies such as imposing poll taxes and 
requiring literacy tests were found to be illegal decades ago, 
and were addressed with the ratification of the 24^^^ 
Amendment in 1964 and the passage of the Voting Rights 
Act - VRA - of 1965. [91 The VRA outlawed flagrant practices 
that disproportionately impacted minority populations, and 
it required states with a record of egregious violations of 
voting rights to obtain the approval of the Justice 
Department before implementing any changes to voting 
laws, regulations, or procedures. 

Even so, states found ways to reduce the power of the vote 
for certain minorities. Changes in registration deadlines can 
disproportionately impact minority communities in which 
fewer resources are applied to communicate the changes. 
Requiring those who offer assistance to voters to obtain a 
license from the government - and penalizing those who fail 
to do so - can criminalize voter registration advocacy, ballot 
assistance, and even driving voters to polling places. Polling 
locations and hours can be manipulated so that it is quite 
convenient to vote in precincts of the dominant party while 
voters may wait in long lines to vote in precincts of the 
subordinate party. Purging voter rolls and limiting early 
voting can yield results that disproportionately impact 
targeted groups of voters. 



Take a closer look at two of the most effective - and legal - 
methods of voter disenfranchisement. First, a convicted 
felon may forfeit the right to vote in eleven US states - most 
of which are in the conservative South. Although laws vary 
from state to state, most have a procedure by which a felon 
may petition for reinfranchisement. These laws can be 
traced to the last decade of the 1800s \ 10 ] and were 
explicitly enacted to disenfranchise black men. The effect of 
these laws is the same today because of the racial bias still 
present in the criminal justice system - black men are 
disproportionately impacted by disparities in arrest rates, 
conviction rates, and length of sentences. And those who 
have served their debt to society continue to be punished. 

Second, requiring a photo ID at the polling place effectively 
and selectively impacts suffrage. Following the 2013 
Supreme Court ruling relaxing federal oversight, a dozen 
states immediately set in motion their plans to restrict the 
voting rights of their own citizens. In Alabama, a photo ID 
became necessary to vote. They are available from local 
DPS/DMV offices, and they're free. But 31 of these offices 
have been closed since the ID restrictions became law. And 
most of these offices were located in Alabama's "black belt" 
where many of the residents are impoverished, rural African- 
Americans. Voters might have to drive 50 miles or more to 
get an ID, and many of them can't afford a car. In Texas, a 
similar law effectively reduced turnout of women - a group 
that consistently votes against the long-dominant party. 

Gerrymandering plays a role in voter suppression. State and 
local governments create the laws and regulations by which 
voting is carried out, and has primary authority to enforce 
compliance. When states are controlled by one party, 
citizens should be wary of schemes to ensure continuity of 
control by that party. We have seen that voter suppression 
schemes are just one way to stay in power. 



The Supreme Court has played a role in voter suppression 
too. The 2013 Roberts Court ruling in Shelbv Countv v. 
Holder \ 11 ] eliminated the provision of the VRA by which 
states with a history of flagrant voter suppression were 
required to obtain the permission of the Justice Department 
before implementing changes to voting laws, regulations, or 
procedures. Although many of the changes implemented 
without prior approval by these states were later found to be 
unconstitutional, the petitioning parties found little relief 
because the polls were long since closed and the election 
results were irreversible. 

Voter suppression is real, and it exists because it was 
planned that way. Remarkably, the ultimate goal of 
suppression isn't to restrict the rights of minorities, or of 
women, or of poor people. No, it just happens to work out 
that way when the dominant party recognizes that these 
groups tend to vote against \\. - and then sets out to create 
targeted ways to silence their voices. And when the 
dominant party expressly represents the plutocracy, it 
becomes a direct threat to representative democracy. 


[ 1 ] 

http://teachingamericanhistory.org/library/document/minorit 

y-view-on-the-direct-popular-election-of-the-president/ 

[ 2 ] 

http://www.wbur.org/hereandnow/2016/07/19/gerrymanderi 

ng-republicans-redmap 

[3] http://www.proportional- 
representation. 0 rg/pluralism.html#gerrymander 

[4] http://www.redistrictingmajorityproject.com/ 
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https://ballotpedia.org/lndependent_redistricting_comnnissio 

ns 

[6] https://democraticredistricting.com/ 

[7] http://www.demos.org/publication/what-mccutcheon-v- 
fec 

[ 8 ] 

https://transition.fec.gov/pages/brochures/contriblimits.shtm 
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[9] https://www.justice.gov/crt/history-federal-voting-rights- 
laws 

[ 10 ] 

https://www.brennancenter.org/sites/default/files/publication 
s/Disenfranch isement_History.pdf 

[11] https://www.aclu.org/cases/shelby-county-v-holder 
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Know the Issue - Privatizing Pubiic Goods 

Throughout U.S. history, competent public investments have 
been an essential complement to private investments - from 
the Louisiana Purchase, to land-grant colleges, to the 
Interstate Highway System, to the Internet. 

-Felix Rohatyn 

We've seen how corporate capital has been looting the 
commons. Corporations benefit from the divestiture of public 
lands and the cost-subsidized use of public lands for 
grazing, mining, drilling, and timber cutting. And we've seen 
how the capture of public agencies like the Department of 
the Interior can facilitate private exploitation. But we're also 
seeing increased pressure for private contractors to take 
over some of the most fundamental services that have 
always been provided by government itself. One example is 
your neighborhood post office. 

The United States Constitution established the US Postal 
Service - LISPS - which proudly relates its own history... 

"In June 1788, the ninth state ratified the Constitution, 
which gave Congress the power To establish Post 
Offices and post Roads' in Article I, Section 8. A year 
later, the Act of September 22, 1789 (1 Stat. 70), 
continued the Post Office and made the Postmaster 
General subject to the direction of the President. Four 
days later. President Washington appointed Samuel 
Osgood as the first Postmaster General under the 
Constitution. A population of almost four million was 
served by 75 Post Offices and about 2,400 miles of 
post roads." Til 

Through the years, the post office delivered the mail, 
through rain, sleet, and snow. And then Congress got 



involved again with the passage of the Postal Accountability 
and Enhancement Act of 2006. [21 The new law imposed a 
number of restrictions on the operations of the US Postal 
Service, and authorized the outsourcing of mail carrying and 
package deliver y. [31 Among the restrictions that have 
become widely known was the requirement to pre-fund 
retirement obligations by depositing more than $5 billion a 
year with the US Treasury - an obligation not borne by 
private carriers like UPS and Federal Express. The act also 
provides that USPS carry final deliveries of private carriers' 
packages at rates set by Congress - the USPS has no 
authority over its own pricing or the selection of services it 
offers. To facilitate compliance with the restrictions, 
permission was given to outsource [41 certain of its 
functions. Government pressure applied to the USPS enables 
its competitors to gain market share and increase profits. 

In the same way, public education is being pressured by 
corporatist interests in government to enable private 
institutions to gain market share. For conservative 
strategists, this accomplished two objectives. First, it 
bolsters the bottom line of profit-making institutions. 

Second, it rewards the interests of the plutocrats' closest ally 
- fundamentalist Christians and their private schools. These 
goals are accomplished in several ways. 

First, the US Department of Education - DoED- is under 
attack. The appointment of a Secretary who has stood in 
opposition to public education for decades exposes an intent 
to reverse the department's role and influence. Historically, 
the funds paid by DoED have found their way into the 
neediest of public schools that have been financially 
abandoned by the structure of their local tax base. This role 
was disavowed by prominent candidates during the 
primaries - some of whom pledged to terminate the agency 
itself. The most recent federal budget request cuts the 





education budget b v 13%. [51 And much of what remains is 
subject to redirection to private interests. 

School vouchers are often promoted as an option of choice 
by opponents of public education. These programs allow 
parents to use public funding allocated for their child's 
education toward tuition at a private school of their choice, 
including religiously affiliated private schools. [61 On the 
surface, public support of religious schools would appear to 
by unconstitutional. However, in 2002, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled in Zelman v. S/mmons-Harr/s 171 that a state- 
enacted voucher program in Cleveland did not violate the 
constitutional prohibition on government establishment of 
religion. This Roberts Court ruling was based on the premise 
that the parents, not the government, would decide where 
funding would be spent and ignored the practical aspects of 
redirecting public funds. The slogan became parental 
choice. 

At least two issues haunt private school vouchers. First, 
funding is removed from the very public school systems that 
need it most. Instead of addressing a school's problems - 
which themselves may be rooted in funding issues - parents 
can remove their children from the system entirely, leaving 
the public school in an even weaker condition. Second, 
vouchers are typically valued at the full per-capita cost of a 
child's education. This ignores the fact that a reduction in 
the number of students in a school does not reduce total 
costs proportionately. In fact, while variable or marginal 
costs may decline, fixed costs remain the same - thus raising 
the per capita total cost of educating each remaining 
student. And even as proponents of public funding for 
private schools may claim success in some cases, they 
ignore the harm done to the much larger system of public 
education. 





The Texas State Teachers Association says it best - “Vouchers 
are an attack on public education, not a parental 'choice.'” 
[ 8 ] 


Higher education is increasingly viewed as a profit center as 
well. Private universities nnay offer a direct profit center, but 
the big money in this arena is made in both private and 
public universities - with student loans. Americans owed 
more than $1.4 trillion in student loans in 2017 . 

[9] eclipsing both the balance of credit card debt and the 
balance of car loans. An increasing proportion of student 
debt is private, and it represents a transfer of wealth from 
the middle class to corporate America. 

We shouldn't be surprised to find that ALEC is among those 
supporting school privatization. The Secretary of Education 
was the keynote speaker at the annual conference in April, 
2017. One attendee reported... 

“The issue of the moment for ALEC is public education 
—that is, undermining it. ALEC members are foaming at 
the mouth for the now-endless opportunities to further 
privatize public schools, long a central goal. When he 
was governor of Wisconsin in the early 1990s, Tommy 
Thompson implemented the first state voucher scheme 
in the nation—an idea he acquired from an 
ALEC conference.” [ 10 1 

Public education is vulnerable to attack in part because, 
unlike the US Postal System, it was not established by the 
US Constitution. The Founding Fathers regarded public 
education as valuable, and in many cases, as a public good. 
Their own words testify to their values. F il l 

“Educate and inform the whole mass of the people... 
they are the only sure reliance for the preservation of 
our liberty.” - Thomas Jefferson 






"If Virtue & Knowledge are diffused among the People, 
they will never be enslav'd. This will be their great 
Security." - Samuel Adams 

“....Nor am I less persuaded that you will agree with me 
in opinion that there is nothing which can better 
deserve your patronage than the promotion of science 
and literature. Knowledge is in every country the surest 
basis of public happiness. To the security of a free 
constitution it contributes in various ways: ... by 
teaching the people themselves to know and to value 
their own rights; [and] to discern and provide against 

invasion of them.Whether this desirable object will 

be best promoted by ... the institution of a national 
university, or by any other expedients, will be well 
worthy of the deliberations of the legislature." - 
George Washin g ton [ 12 1 

Few would argue that America's founders were lacking in 
either scholarship or vision. But they did fail to provide a 
national structure for public education in the early years of 
the Republic. Through this gaping hole the minions of 
plutocracy have poured. 

Public lands, the Postal Service, and public education are 
just a few examples of targets for privatization. Roads and 
bridges, infrastructure contracts, and even military service 
contracts are also in the sights of corporate interests. And 
the strategy has become familiar - deprive, defund, and 
devour. 

Know the other issues. Every public policy issue has the 
potential to increase or decrease the influence of corporate 
capital in government. Every attack on equality, science, 
consumer rights, and individual liberty chips away at the 
standing of the people who depend upon the government to 
promote or defend their interests. Two issues are of 





particular importance - education and the media. These 
institutions have a profound impact on the public perception 
of issues of all kinds, and when these institutions are 
corrupted the corruption metastasizes throughout society. 

Because every public policy has an economic dimension, 
every public policy is important. We can't become experts in 
all aspects of government, but we can identify the most 
relevant ones to each of us and maintain our level of 
understanding and activism. Of course, the real challenge 
isn't how to craft policies that serve the public; it's how to 
bring those policies about in today's political reality. But 
gaining a clear understanding of good policies can provide 
us with a framework of goals that guide our efforts to bring 
about positive change. 


[ 1 ] 

https://about.usps.eom/publications/publ00/publ00_005.ht 

m 

[2] https://www.congress.gov/bill/109th-congress/house- 
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[3] 
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[4] https://www.huffingtonpost.eom/2012/08/27/postal- 
service-financial-problems_n_1833211.html 
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Fix the Problem 

Reclaim America's power - the long game 
Take it to the streets peacefully 
Take it to the streets we must 



Reclaim Education 


Teach your children well; Their father's hell did slowly go by; 
Feed them on your dreams; The one they fix, the one you'll 

know by 

- Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young 
Education starts in the home. 

There's nothing we can do to change history, but we can 
know its truths and teach them to our kids. Our history, 
together with our moral authority, shows that our 
government should champion people, not money. We 
understand that wealth and capital don't deserve our 
reverence. We can't correct overnight the injustices that 
may haven taken millennia to establish, but we can 
understand the source of these injustices and make our 
children aware of their existence and their effects. We must 
share our understanding that America is largely controlled 
by corporations and wealthy people ri1 with those around us 
- especially in our own homes. 

Once we understand how corporate influence causes 
inequality, and how it threatens our nation and its future 
generations, we can begin to challenge its power. When we 
understand how and why it creates winners and losers, and 
how it's transmitted from generation to generation, we can 
begin to fight against it - at least in our own homes. We can 
teach our kids about the realities of generational poverty by 
expressing our respect for those who are caught in its web 
and by modeling that respect with our actions. And we can 
share our insights with our friends and family. By doing so, 
we can play a small part in lifting the ponderous weight of 
cry/fryra/ inequality from the shoulders of its victims. 




Education may begin at home, but the minds of our kids are 
soon given over to the local community. 

Don't think for a minute that inequality isn't taught from an 
early age. The history and cultural traditions we learn are 
laced with myths that support class distinctions and 
economic privilege. Your son's fourth-grade history book 
may contain myths about the benevolence of the mission 
system in California, or of the reservation system in Texas. 
Embedded within these stories is the implicit endorsement 
of the superiority of European culture. Examine the 
textbooks your kids use, and learn to spot the propaganda 
that's masquerading as history. Know how Columbus Day 
and Thanksgiving are celebrated in the classroom, and 
participate with your kids in engaging the myths associated 
with these holidays. 

Attend parent-teacher conferences and get to know those 
who are entrusted with your kids' minds. Learn about their 
attitudes toward history, science, race, discipline, and 
independent thought. Try to determine if their teaching style 
leans toward more authoritarian or more nurturing. Look 
around the classroom for clues that might reveal a 
Eurocentric inclination. Watch out for clues that girls and 
boys are accorded different status or given roles that fit a 
prejudicial model. If you like what you see, reinforce the 
classroom experience with reflections in the home, focusing 
on the most interesting things so that learning can be fun. 

If you don't like what you see in your local schools, voice 
your objections. Write letters and meet with school 
administrators. Where textbooks fail students, find out who 
selects learning resources and by what process they are 
selected. Prepare your arguments carefully, join with other 
parents if possible, and meet with those in charge. Attend 
school board meetings, listen carefully, and observe how 



things are done. Voice your opinion as appropriate. Run for 
your local school board and see that your district is free from 
corporate influence - and the influence of mores and 
traditions that are no longer appropriate. 

Look at your own school and compare it with others in your 
district. Ask about graduation rates, college acceptance 
rates, and how these metrics vary within the district. 
Remember that schools in wealthier areas are generally 
better funded than schools in poorer areas. Look at adjacent 
districts and learn about how their performance stacks up. 
Recognize that federal funding has historically been 
directed toward those schools that are struggling financially 
- but that very funding is sometimes diverted to other uses. 
Dig into how the movement to eliminate federal funding in 
the future will impact your district and exacerbate the 
wealth-based inequality that already exists. Support fund 
raising activities, and promote increases in the local 
education budget, even if it must be funded locally. Support 
your local teacher - he or she probably deserves a raise. 

Promote public education in every possible way. School 
choice is often a code word for privatization. Private schools 
funded with public money are usually free from some of the 
obligations to serve the public interest. They also draw 
funding away from the very public school systems most 
desperately in need of improvement. Their curricula may 
tolerate or promote cultural apartheid, xenophobia, religious 
dogma, and even racial animus. Special interests will almost 
certainly override the interest and control of society at large. 

Above all, promote the instruction of critical thinking 
techniques at every appropriate grade level. Critical 
thinking - CT - consists of a complex combination of skills . 

[2] few of which we embrace naturally. They include 
rationality, self-awareness, honesty, open-mindedness. 



discipline, and judgment. Instruction in CT should begin 
early, and continue through adult education. Learning the 
techniques of CT is important. But perhaps a student's 
appreciation of its application in the world beyond the 
classroom is even more important. A student with such an 
appreciation has learned howto f/?/r?/c rather than what to 
think. 

While we may view critical thinking as the very nexus of the 
educational process, there are those who see it as a threat. 
For example, the 2012 Texas GOP Platform [31 explicitly 
opposed any CT instruction in the state's public schools. 
Although the later language was softened, the 2016 
platform makes the party's position clear - don't iearn to 
think on your own; iet us teii you what to think. This is a 
position that fits well with the Powell strategy, and it thrives 
alongside textbooks that reflect the influence of religious 
fundamentalists, ethnocentric historians, and business and 
industrial interests - groups allied with Chamber-of- 
Commerce corporatists. Texas is not the only place where 
such influence is felt, but it's certainly a state that takes 
pride in the control its corporations exert over matters of 
government. 

Higher education requires our attention because it was an 
important focus of Powell's prescription. University 
endowments are a unique means by which the institutions of 
higher learning can be corrupted. Research grants from 
large corporations in energy and defense might influence 
the outcome of academic analyses. Think tanks growing 
directly out of the Powell Memorandum are active on 
university campuses. The Heritage Foundation, the Cato 
Institute, and the National Center for Policy Analysis - all 
driven by ties to corporatist money - lavish faculty members 
with irresistible incentives to publish findings that are 
consonant with the interests of their benefactors. These 



findings are used in turn as curricula resources and 
textbooks that may find their way into every corner of 
American higher education. 

Conservative speakers' bureaus remain active in promoting 
the message of corporatocracy. Encourage campus activists 
to be present at appearances - especially if you or your child 
is a student in the university at which the appearance takes 
place. Prepare in advance to ask the kind of questions that 
will reveal the true identity and real intentions of the 
speaker. Prepare handouts to distribute at the event. When 
appropriate, support the organization of nonviolent protests 
against the content of the message rather than the 
messenger. Above all, respect the First Amendment right of 
free speech and ensure that equivalent time is given as 
appropriate to opposing views. 

Find out who controls the public university system in your 
state. You may see them on your sample ballots with names 
like regents, directors, governors, or trustees. In each case, 
they sit on a board that creates and administers university 
policy. Get to know the candidates and be wary of any and 
all corporate links. Be especially wary of any who might 
have been associated with large corporations or the think 
tanks they finance. Campaign actively against any 
candidate who has ever been involved with ALEC. Get out 
and campaign for those candidates who advocate public 
funding of public universities. 

Education is a public good when seen through the lens of 
society as a whole. [41 It inarguably promotes problem¬ 
solving, job opportunities, and financial income. But it's also 
good for the economy as a whole. Education provides 
benefits in productivity from which the economy of a nation 
gains. The cost of education is returned by the individual not 
only to his employer, customers, or clients - but also to the 



public sector as taxes from higher incomes. If the lifetime 
earnings of a college graduate are raised by $1,000,000, for 
example, he or she is likely to return $200,000 more to the 
public coffers as a direct consequence of education. As a 
public good, it makes no sense to limit its benefits to those 
privileged by parents who can afford to pay for it, or to 
burden students with a lifetime of debt to fund it 
themselves. A public university education for all 
academically qualified students should be encouraged by 
publicly funding its cost. Make sure your regent understands 
that principle. 

Education matters. Lewis Powell thought so, and initiated a 
strategy that proved it so. But education needn't be a tool of 
corporate rule if we act together to reclaim it for the 
citizenry it was intended to benefit. 


[1] http://www2.ucsc.edu/whorulesamerica/ 

[2] http://www.criticalreading.com/critical_thinking.htm 

[3] 

https://www.forbes.eom/sites/johntharvey/2012/07/01/texas- 

gop-platform/#5c5e3648666d0 

[4] http://benefitof.net/benefits-of-education-to-society/ 
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Reclaim the Power of the Media. 


The average TV commercial of sixty seconds has one 
hundred and twenty half-second clips in it, or one-third of a 
second. We bombard people with sensation. That 
substitutes for thinking. 

- Ray Bradbury, Fahrenheit 451 

Clearly, corporations have an interest in influencing public 
policy decisions, and in accordance with the Powell strategy, 
they've seized every opportunity to do so. And they've 
succeeded at wielding a powerful political influence over the 
opinions of their audience through the advertising they 
carry and the content of their programming. They're very 
well entrenched, and it won't be easy to reduce their power. 

Commercials occupy perhaps one fifth of media time, and 
most of them are trying to get you to buy a product or 
service. And it's easy to figure out what they want from you. 
But Powell called for big companies to devote at least 10% 
of their advertising budget to image ads that extol the 
virtues of the company rather than its products. Although 
you're probably not in the market for an airliner 
manufactured by Boeing, or a laboratory operated by the 
American Petroleum Institute - their commercials are 
carefully crafted to make you feel more kindly toward them 
and their causes. Why? Because it makes it easier for 
corporate capital to shape public policy without stirring a 
revolt. 

Let's agree that corporations profoundly influence what we 
see and hear. Much of our information comes to us filtered 
through the powerful lens of a corporate enterprise. The top 
six media companies have a combined market capitalization 
of $535 billion. Ameritrade yields (as of November 5, 2017) 



the following breakdown of market cap: Comcast (CMCSA) 
$167B; Disney (DIS) $152B; Charter Communications, Inc. 
(CHTR) $93B; Time Warner, Inc. (TWX) $73B; Twenty-First 
Century Fox Inc. (FOXA) $26B; and Sirius XM Holdings (SIRI) 
$24B. Add the influence of social media and Internet 
companies like Facebook, Google, and Twitter, and you see 
an adversary that controls trillions of dollars in resources. 
And they use those resources to make sure that we see is 
what they want us to see. 

We've always lived in a media environment driven by 
profits. Media companies are corporations themselves. By 
their very nature, they will promote their own best interests 
whenever they can. Their interests include resisting any 
public policy relating to business taxes and regulation in 
general, and specifically to the operations of the media 
outlets they own. An ideal corporate world is one unfettered 
by taxation or regulation of any kind, and an ideal media 
corporation's world is one in which anything can be 
disseminated. Businesses, by their very nature, have a bias 
toward laissez-faire and freedom of action. 

But it hasn't always been so easy for them. In 1947 the 
Federal Communications Commission established 
the Fairness Doctrine. FH The doctrine required networks 
holding FCC-issued licenses to uphold the public interest in 
a specific way. When positions on issues of public 
importance were aired, networks were required to grant 
equal time to opposing views. The doctrine was upheld by 
the US Supreme Court in 1969 and 1974, with the majority 
opinion observing that a public franchise carries with it a 
public obli g ation. [21 

In 1987, during the Reagan Administration, everything 
changed - the FCC reversed the doctrine on its own. 
Subsequent efforts in Congress to establish a legislative 





basis for the doctrine revealed the real interests behind its 
reversal. The Heritage Foundation published its attack on 
the doctrine r31 claiming changes in technology, the over¬ 
arching control of the FCC, and the ineffectiveness of the 
doctrine in promoting debate. Heritage didn't bother to 
argue against the obligation of a public franchise to uphold 
the public interest. 

Remarkably, the authority and the basic enforcement 
infrastructure of the FCC remain largely intact to reinstate 
the Fairness Doctrine, as does the power of the Congress. 
Widespread public demand might revive efforts to reinstate 
the doctrine at the administrative level and, given enough 
time, could even gain support in Congress. 

The FCC has authority over the Internet too - specifically, the 
Internet Service Providers - ISPs - that link you up. Until 
2017, ISPs were guided by net neutrality - a set of practices, 
rules, and - after 2015 - regulations that prohibited them 
from filtering, throttling, or censoring content. Net neutrality 
also prevented them from setting up profit centers to direct 
you toward content they owned or controlled. That all 
changed when corporate capital took control of the FCC 
itself. Against the weight of overwhelming public opinion, 
the FCC reversed the rules and protections of net neutrality 
and opened the door to higher corporate profits - and 
greater influence over the content you see on your browser. 

Even without the Fairness Doctrine and net neutrality, 
mainstream media and their online outlets can still be 
useful. ABC, CBS, and NBC need you to regard their news 
broadcasts as objective in order to maintain the loyalty of an 
audience that seeks objectivity. But adrenaline sells, so you 
can expect the occasional sensational headline or 
overcooked outrage. Media outlets that carry outrage to an 
extreme, like Fox News and Breitbart - and the majority of 



talk radio programs - ought to be regarded skeptically as 
sources of information. But take note of the advertisers who 
sponsor the most outrageous of these programs and boycott 
their products. Let others know that you're doing so, and 
notify the sponsoring product and the outlet as well. 

If you want news that's independent of corporate influence, 
you'll have to look to smaller players. Current and Link are 
funded by viewer contributions and/or offshore interests, but 
their exposure and influence are limited. PBS and NPR, 
however, are primarily funded by the federal government 
through the Corporation for Public Broadcasting with a 
budget of $445 million in FY2014. But this is only about 
0.2% of the combined revenues of the six media companies 
listed previously, so you'll have to look pretty hard to find 
truly independent programming. Contributions from viewers 
like you may become more important to these outlets in the 
future as government funding is reduced or terminated. 

The most powerful weapon against corporate media requires 
no change at all in the media itself, but rather a change in 
our own behavior and attitudes. No matter what we do or 
say, bad information will abound. Here's where our critical 
thinking skills - the ones we're teaching our kids - come in 
handy. A friend recently shared a Facebook meme loaded 
with fallacies and lies. [41 Good friends don't let friends lie, 
so I stepped up to question the credibility of the meme, its 
source, and the motivation behind it. His response was civil, 
but he defended his post saying, “I don't have the time or 
the inclination to verify each one of these facts... and 
neither do you." 

He's right, of course. We certainly don't have time to start 
from scratch, checking every single piece of information we 
see. But have we really lost our ability to detect lies? In an 
age when material comes at us at such an unprecedented 



rate, it's hard to keep up. Add in the intentional propaganda, 
disinformation, and phony news that constantly vie for our 
attention, and it's clear that we need all the help we can get. 
We need time-saving tricks - heuristics. 

Heuristic #1 - Trusted Sources. One such heuristic is to 
remain dutifully aware of the source of the information. 
Trusted sources like PBS, New York Times, and Reuters 
deliver reliable content. We all need to make our own 
whiteiist of sources whose words we can generally accept. 
They're not always factually correct, but when they mess up 
they issue corrections and retractions. We can know with 
reasonable confidence that we won't be intentionally misled. 
My friend hadn't properly vetted the source of the meme he 
shared - it came from Right Wing News, a site known for its 
conservative agenda and \ts carelessness with the truth. 

If a story or meme appears to be newsworthy, but fails to 
make an appearance in mainstream media - M5M- it might 
be suspect. Really sensational exclusives are almost always 
found at the extremes - to an increasing degree even on the 
political left. Sources at the extremes can be relied upon to 
express opinions that are consistent with the biases of their 
readers, and that can be profitable for them. But their record 
of factual reliability is terrible. And what are their 
motivations? 

MSM is a for-profit market. It's all about subscriptions, 
advertisements, and clicks. And for that they've been 
widely criticized. [51 But at least we know where they're 
coming from. If we can discern how Fox News attracts 
viewers, we can better understand their message. If we can 
discern how MSNBC and CNBC each cater to their viewers, 
it's pretty easy to see through their opinion pieces and their 
selection of features. Big markets, for better or worse, can 
bring a degree of moderation. And allowing for the context 



of a capitalist industry, it enjoys a degree of freedom from 
government interference. 

Heuristic #2 - Fact Checkers. A widely-spread lie has never 
been easier to detect I use any of a half-dozen general- 
purpose sites when I need to verify a fact. My list is: 
http://www.factcheck.org/; 
http://mythopedia.mediamatters.org/myths; 
http://www.politifact.com/; http://www.snopes.com/; 
http://www.straightdope.com/; 
https://www.truthorfiction.com/; and 

http://webskeptic.wikidot.com/. It's a good idea to use more 
than one on issues that are important to us - each one 
comes from a different perspective. 

Whenever we run across a source that's new to us - and it 
happens all the time - we can check them out. Examine the 
"about us" link on their homepage and look for loaded words 
and phrases that betray bias. Check the credentials of any 
persons that might be listed. Most importantly, check 
external sources like Wikipedia. My most useful fact-checker 
is https://mediabiasfactcheck.com/ - it rates media sources 
on the basis of their place on the political spectrum and the 
factual reliability of their content. 

From time to time we may come across questions of fact that 
are narrower in their scope. They might involve charities, or 
political contributions, or information technology. There are 
resources for those too. My list includes http://vmyths.com/; 
https://www.charitynavigator.org/; https://maplight.org/; 
http://www.opensecrets.org/; and 

http://www.prwatch.org/finances.html. One site bears special 
mention, as it tracks the activity of known outlets, agents, 
and amplifiers of the Russian Federation - 
http://dashboard.securingdemocracy.org/. If you're 



concerned about Russia and their propaganda, this site is for 
you! 

Even if you're reading something from a trusted source, 
don't hesitate to use your favorite fact-checkers. They've 
done most of the work for you I 

Heuristic #3 - Opinion Detector. Not everything on the news 
is news. A few decades ago, we got our news from a daily 
paper, or maybe a radio or TV news source once or twice a 
day. Things have changed! You probably have access to a 
half-dozen sources of cable news and opinion, and round- 
the-clock access to Internet news sites. And while it's true 
that the world is making more news today, it's not 
proportional to the media time and space dedicated to the 
stories. Only so much news happens in a day, but the 
broadcast must go on. 

Instead of repeating the same features over and over, 
networks have filled the space with something else - opinion 
and entertainment When your screen is filled with a panel 
of "expert" talking heads, you can be sure you're getting 
opinion, not news. Don't quote these panels as though they 
are reporting news - they're only interpreting it. They're 
telling you what they think, and maybe even what you 
shouid think. They're trying to entertain you too. And 
nothing entertains more than our own adrenalin! If they can 
get you amped up on your own body chemistry, chances are 
pretty good that you'll be back for more. 

It's surprising how many of us can't tell the difference 
between news, opinion, and entertainment. But those who 
don't learn to do so will never be able to tell truth from lie. 

Heuristic #4 - Doubt Time-Out. Still not sure about the 
source or reliability of something that interests you? Just 



take a moment to consider doing nothing. A little skepticism 
can serve us well, and our doubt can be our friend. We might 
agree fully with an opinion expressed in an article or meme. 
But questionable facts or the nefarious motivations of others 
can cast doubt on our own credibility - only if we pass them 
on. 

Okay, so we agree that we need heuristics to cut to the 
truth. But using them introduces pitfalls too. Our biases can 
cause us to select only those sources that confirm our own 
worldview. Yeah, we all do it. But we can make a conscious 
effort to peek over the fence from time to time to hear from 
those who don't agree with us. Because I see myself just to 
the left of center on most issues, I look to both extremes. On 
the far right I'll test an issue by looking at what Fox News or 
Newsmax has to say. On the far left I might look at what 
Forward Progressives or Left Action has to say. 

We all like to see ourselves as truth-seekers. We might even 
want others to agree that we are. But when we share 
anything we haven't checked out, we're endorsing its 
messages - all of its messages, both explicit and implicit. In 
effect, if we're not careful, we can unwittingly fortify the 
power of media lies wielded by others - including corporate 
interests. It's important to be sure what we're endorsing is 
factually true and consistent with our values. We don't have 
time to not verify 


[1] https://legal- 

dictionary.thefreedictionary.com/Fairness-FDoctrine 

[ 2 ] 

http://content.time.com/ti me/nation/article/0,8599,1880786 
,OO.html 



[3] http://www.heritage.org/government- 
regulation/report/why-the-fairness-doctrine-anything-fair 

[4] http://www.logicalfallacies.info/ 

[5] https://www.opednews.com/populum/page.php?f=The- 
Myth-of-Liberal-Media-by-Larry-Butler-130428-804.html 
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Reclaim Political Power 

Activism isn't beautifui and easy, or a bunch of peopie 
getting together and picketing; it's a iot more compiicated 

and difficuit than that. 

- Matt Bomer 

We've seen how corporate interests organized decisively 
through ruthless activism in the 1970s and their success 
was overwhelming. Today they exert a profound influence 
over our educational institutions, the media that pervades 
our sphere of information, and the very government that 
was established to protect and promote the interests of the 
people. But the people are not helpless. We've seen how we 
can personally influence the institutions and systems of 
education. We've seen how we can help neutralize the 
power of corporate media over our attitudes and actions. But 
what about direct action - things we can do ourseivesto 
impact our representatives and politicians? And what about 
taking action against the corporations themselves? 

The most fundamental role of a citizen of a republic is to 
cast a vote at every possible opportunity. Even with the 
complications of gerrymandering and the Electoral College, 
your vote still counts. Local elections are less impacted by 
political redistricting, and often relate to a specific city or 
county. These are the very offices that may most profoundly 
impact your community and your life. Vote. 

Every holder of a public office watches out for what his or 
her constituents have to say. Even if their position in 
government is secure because of the makeup of their party, 
district, or state, they generally acknowledge their voters 
when we reach out. At the federal level, your senators and 
congressman sit on committees that may intersect the 



policy areas of your own greatest interest. You can search 
membership, committee assignments, and pending 
legislation using the official website \1] or watchdo gs 
[2] created in the public interest. Prepare your detailed 
argument in advance, and be specific about what you want 
your legislator to do. Calls and letters to officials in 
Washington may go unheeded, but the politicians closer to 
home will at least send out a form letter or e-mail in 
response. Your state legislator should be more responsive - 
it's all a matter of scale. 

Signing petitions may not be very effective in influencing 
public policy, but it's easy to do. You may find that your 
favorite social media platform offers you the opportunity to 
join with others in promoting particular issues or causes. Be 
sure you know exactly what you're signing, and who is 
sponsoring the petition. Known entities like ACLU, MoveOn, 
and Common Cause will promote predictable positions 
without any surprises. Once you've signed a few petitions, 
your task is made easier by the software platforms shared by 
many PACs and other organizations - you'll find an option 
that automatically fills the data fields in the form. 

Today many of us are disillusioned with our political party. 
Even so, the two major parties remain the most profound 
influencers of the American system of government. And 
because of the Electoral College and the momentum of 
existing institutions, it's not likely to change anytime soon. 
So pick a party, get involved, and then work to change it 
from within. Read the current platforms of the Democratic 
Part y [31 and the Republican Part y [41 to understand the 
basics of their positions. Look for cues that might suggest an 
inclination toward or against plutocratic influences in the 
party and in the government the party would create. 
Remember that it's about policy, not personalit y. [51 Choose 








your party on the basis of its stated policies and its record in 
government. 

You've chosen wisely, and now you want to have influence 
within your party. First you must make contact with your 
local party apparatus. You may have a headquarters office in 
your town, and you certainly have a state party 
organization. Visit the nearest headquarters or call your 
county's chair and find out what issues and candidates are 
on the front burner. Find out what activities are being carried 
out on their behalf. Your influence will be most welcome at 
the local level. Volunteer your time if you can, or contribute 
a little money. If you are asked to support candidates, 
interview them personally and determine their position on 
corporate money in politics. Discuss the matter with them 
before you decide to lend your support. 

A young friend of mine recently ran for county legislator in 
New York State. Although his campaign didn't deliver a 
victory, his efforts weren't without effect. He gained 
valuable experience in seeking public office, and he 
established and expanded a valuable network of supporters 
who share his ideals - "Passionate. Proficient. Progressive." 
[6]_When asked to share his observations and advice, he 
responded... 

“What I found is establishing realism and connections 
with other people is the ultimate goal in terms of being 

able to fund the grass roots campaign.Not just to 

fund the grass roots campaign, but also to directly be 
able to have a lot of people invested in you. A lot of 
people asked me that same question. What did you do 
to raise so much money? What did you do to build such 
a successful campaign? And my answer is always is be 
a truthful genuine human being and want to talk to 
people because you want to talk to them That you 
want to forge connections with people. Because that's 





what I did from the beginning of the Bernie primaries all 
the way up until now I fostered and developed human 
connections with people and have really made a dent in 
bridging the divide between human beings from across 
the world and the country. 

I would advise anyone who genuinely cares about 
human beings to run for office and to utilize that 
passion and that caring of human beings to really truly 
make a difference in their local community. And utilize 
their talents in terms of whatever they think they're 
best suited for. Village trustee, county legislator, school 
board. There's so many different things. I think the local 
parties are very difficult - it's gonna be hard to get the 
support from local parties in terms of the actions, 
grassroots efforts you want, because most of the parties 
are operated by older folks who aren't really into the 
grass roots idea anymore. But it can still be done and 
we can hopefully change those parties by getting 
younger people to go to those meetings and take over 
those local parties but. It's gonna take basically people 
that have a strong circle of friends that are loyal that 
will go and help them. 

The pitfalls that I think people need to avoid when 
they're running for office and when, y'know, they're a 
candidate or when they're fundraising is just to not look 
like somebody who's pandering. I can't tell you how 
many times I've had people criticize me or try to tell 
me, well, you really should do this, or, y'know, Keith you 
really shouldn't be posting stuff like that, or you really 
don't want to lose this vote so you really should be 
talking more about this. But people would tell me all 
the time to pander, essentially. And I did not agree with 
that, and I still don't agree with that, so I think that's a 
major pitfall people have to avoid. Another pitfall is, 
just expecting people to donate to you without 



reaching out them. Like, you need to personally reach 
out to people and ask them to donate. And it's really 
important. And sometimes it can be a little scary. 
Sometimes it can be a little intimidating. But, most 
people do want to help you, they just need to know that 
you care enough to reach out to them personally." 

So if you find that your work and your views resonate with 
others in your community, reach out to its members like 
Keith did. Discuss the possibility of running for office with 
your party's local chair. Find out where the greatest needs 
lie and if they are consistent with your views - and with your 
work and personal situation - ask what steps should be 
taken to qualify for the office you've identified. 

You might find that your activities at the local level open the 
door to state-level leadership. If you should be so fortunate, 
follow the same steps that served you well in your home 
county, focusing wherever possible on education, media, 
and working directly against corporate influence. 


[1] https://congress.gov/ 

[2] https://www.govtrack.us/congress/start 

[3] https://www.demconvention.com/wp- 
content/uploads/2016/07/Democratic-Party-Platform- 
7.21.16-no-lines.pdf 

[4] https://prod-static-ngop- 

pbl.s3.amazonaws.com/media/documents/DRAFT_12_FINAL[ 

lj-ben_1468872234.pdf 


[5] https://www.amazon.com/Platform-Wars-Know-What- 
Party-ebook/dp/B01MlBCA99/ref=asap_bc?ie=UTF8 



[6] https://www.rubinoforlegislator.conn/ 
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Reclaim Economic Power 

It's impossible to change the social without changing the 
personal - you have to put your money where your mouth is. 

And if you're not making those challenges at home, it's 
unlikely you'll make them in a larger setting. 

- Carrie Mae Weems 

We've seen how corporations have organized to seize power 
from the natural citizens using organizations like The US 
Chamber of Commerce, Business Roundtable, and American 
Legislative Exchange Council - ALEC. These measures have 
been so very effective that we might think there's nothing 
we can do to directly combat the plutocracy or their 
organizations - and we'd be wrong. 

In recent years, about 100 corporations and trade 
associations have publicly announced their severance of ties 
with ALEC. Others have allowed their membership to lapse 
without comment or fanfare. fH Why? Why would they 
terminate a relationship like this? After all, the access given 
by the organization to its sponsoring corporations can be 
immeasurably valuable, likely paying even greater returns 
than money spent on direct lobbying. 

Companies are leaving ALEC because their customers are 
telling them that ALEC's values, goals, and activities are 
inconsistent with their own - and customers are spending 
their money elsewhere. Word is g ettin g out [21 to 
consumers, voters, and activists about the nature of ALEC 
and its impact on democratic legislative processes. [31 And 
the more people know, the more people disassociate 
themselves with corporations who support the organization. 
Wal-Mart said it best as they announced their resignation on 
May 30, 2012 - "[Because] we feel that the divide between 






these activities and our purpose as a business has beconne 
too wide," according to Wal-Mart vice president of public 
affairs and governnnent relations and ALEC corporate board 
secretary Maggie Sans. The Center for Media and Democracy 
shows that ALEC's biggest corporate funders are also among 
the nation's biggest violators of the health, safety, 
consumer, worker, and environmental protection laws ALEC 
seeks to dismantle. [41 It's no wonder that Wal-Mart doesn't 
want to be associated with a bunch of corporate lawbreakers 
- they have millions of customers and employees, 
stakeholders all, who just might be offended. 

Mini-boycotts - You can join in. In many cases you can 
choose what companies and products to buy for your own 
use. It's not always possible to avoid products and services 
from ALEC supporters because of the concentration of their 
markets and the near-monopolies they've established. 
However, there are instances where you can support more 
beneficial companies with your patronage. Whenever 
possible, make the switch. Then tell the company itself that 
you're taking your business elsewhere and let them know 
why. Invite them to let you know if they change their mind 
and decide to resign. Share your decision among your 
friends and family - and your social media circle - carefully 
explaining your reason for switching. You might make a 
small difference, perhaps, but one that - multiplied millions 
of times over - a hundred corporations have already heeded. 

You may check in on the opposition from time to time - 
channels and feeds that provide viewpoints and opinion 
vastly different from your own. If you find such programs 
offensive, make a note of their sponsors. Remarkably, 
individuals corporations are subject to the pressure of their 
customers and more responsible media. Keurig, Realtor.com, 
23andMe, and Nature's Bounty have all announced their 
termination of sponsorship of Sean Hannity in response to 



his unsupported defense of an Alabama Republican 
politician credibly accused of molestation of minors. [51 This 
follows the exit of Mercedes-Benz, Hyundai, BMW of North 
America, Mitsubishi Motors, Lexus, Constant Contact, Bayer, 
Ainsworth Pet Nutrition, Orkin, UNTUCKit, Allstate, T Rowe 
Price, GlaxoSmithKline, Sanofi, Credit Karma, Wayfair, The 
Wonderful Company, TrueCar, the Society for Human 
Resource Management and Coldwell Banker from sponsoring 
spots for Bill O'Reill y. [61 

Why do corporations withdraw their advertising from 
particular programs? Companies are leaving these programs 
because their customers are telling them that the program's 
values, goals, and activities are inconsistent with their own. 
The same strategies that work on ALEC also work on 
individual programs and networks. You can join in. In many 
cases you can choose what companies and products to buy 
for your own use. It's not always possible to avoid products 
and services from sponsors of offensive content because of 
the concentration of their markets and the near-monopolies 
they have established. However, there are instances where 
you can support more beneficial companies with your 
patronage. Whenever possible, make the switch. Then tell 
the sponsor itself that you're taking your business elsewhere 
and let them know why. Invite them to let you know if they 
change their mind and decide to withdraw their sponsorship. 
Notify the network and, if possible, the producers of the 
program of your decision - don't keep it a secret. Share your 
decision among your friends and family - and your social 
media circle - carefully explaining your reason for switching. 

You may be fortunate enough to have an investment 
portfolio. Look it over for securities of companies whose 
practices you find offensive. Look for the names of the same 
companies whose products and services you've already 
boycotted. You might find that you've invested in 




corporations that are intent on ruining American democratic 
institutions. Sell them. If your investments are in the form of 
exchange-traded funds - ETFs - or mutual funds, you may 
want to check with your broker for alternatives. You might 
find better long-term returns by investing in one or more of 
the new crop of funds consisting of corporations with 
responsible environmental, social, and governance policies. 
[7] Discuss your preference with your broker and tell him or 
her to stay away from the worst companies. Provide a list, 
complete with trading symbols so that there can be no 
mistake. 

Not all of our efforts have to be negative. Look for causes 
that promote consumer interests, the environment, labor, 
education, civil rights, and green energy - the very targets 
the Powell strategy sought to weaken. [81 You may have a 
special interest in one or more of these policy areas. If you're 
an educator you may already be involved in an advocacy 
group for teachers or kids. If you're a member of a labor 
union you may have unique opportunities to leverage the 
influence of your own local. 

If you're not already involved in an advocacy group, you 
should proceed carefully. Do your research and know exactly 
how an organization gets its funding and spends its money. 
Beware of front groups that purport to serve the pubic 
interest but have been set up to serve the interests of an 
industry or commercial trade association. If you're careful 
you should be able to find organizations that are focused on 
goals you embrace. Supporting these causes will inevitably 
require time, money, or both. Give carefully and selectively, 
and continue to monitor the work your group performs, 
ensuring that it's focused appropriately. 

Consumer interests - your interests - were directly 
attacked by the Powell conspiracy; Ralph Nader was one of 




the few individuals explicitly nanned by Powell himself. Your 
interests can often be most effectively protected by 
individual prudence and action. We've seen that when we 
withhold our purchasing power from those companies that 
attack American values, we can make a difference. We can 
also take action when we're victimized by unethical 
business practices. We can write letters of complaint [91 to 
companies that have taken advantage of us. We can report 
illicit business practices to the appropriate 
government ag encies. [ 10 1 And we can engage independent 
organizations to take up our cause. F il l 

One such organization is Consumer Action . [121 a 501(c)(3) 
non-profit organization dedicated to consumer rights with an 
emphasis on minority communities. 

“Through multilingual financial education materials, 
community outreach, and issue-focused advocacy. 
Consumer Action empowers underrepresented 
consumers nationwide to assert their rights in the 
marketplace and financially prosper. 

“Using multilingual consumer education materials, 
community outreach and issue-focused advocacy. 
Consumer Action empowers low- and moderate-income, 
limited-English-speaking, and other underrepresented 
consumers nationwide to financially prosper through 
education and advocacy. 

Another point of leverage - if you really get into trouble - is 
the National Association of Consumer Advocates. [ 13 1 

“[NACA] is a nationwide membership organization of 
more than 1500 attorneys who represent hundreds of 
thousands of consumers victimized by fraudulent, 
abusive, and predatory business practices. NACA 
members are committed to advancing the cause of just 
treatment for and ethical representation of consumers. 








“As an organization devoted to consumer justice, we are 
committed to educating consumers like you about their 
rights and helping them achieve justice for themselves 
and for their communities. Look around our website to 
learn about some of your basic rights, to find some 
help, and to join with us in our effort to build a fair and 
just consumer marketplace." 

By taking action when we are victimized by corporations 
that have abused the power they have in the economy, 
we're not only standing up for ourselves, but we're also 
standing for all the other people who may have been 
similarly but silently victimized. We're staging our own 
protest against corporate hegemony. And when our friends 
and associates are similarly victimized we can encourage 
them to stage their own protest by helping them find the 
resources they need to do so. 

Environmentalism is a cause we can all support, and we 
can express our support in a variety of ways. First, we can 
conserve resources by monitoring and adjusting our own 
patterns of consumption. Using filtered water, for example, 
instead of bottled water can reduce some of the most 
damaging refuse - empty plastic bottles that take forever to 
decompose. We can reduce our electricity consumption by 
adjusting our heating and air conditioning. We can recycle 
plastic and metals. We can also patronize companies and 
products that have demonstrated responsibility in their use 
of resources and energy. We can avoid the products and 
services of companies that are known polluters, and share 
our decision to do so with our friends and associates. 

In recent years we've come to realize a new dimension to 
the threat of environmental pollution - climate change. 
Understanding the reality of the causes and effects of this 
threat is the first step in the work to minimize its damage. 



Because of its magnitude, it requires a public policy 
response as well as the participation of every citizen. Make 
every effort to understand the science, and evaluate the 
motivation of those who oppose taking action. Share your 
findings with your friends and associates and express the 
urgency you feel. 

We're not without allies in our stand for environmental 
responsibility. We can support those organizations that are 
already engaged in the struggle by contributing our time 
and money. The organizations are numerous, and their 
diversity offers you the opportunity to tailor your support to 
the precise aspect of the cause that's important to you. 
Established organizations include Greenpeace . ri41 Earth 
Policy Institute . [151 and the Natural Resources Defense 
Council. [ 16 1 The Environmental Defense Fund [ 17 1 "Works 
to stop environmental pollution by encouraging business, 
labor, government, and citizen groups to cooperate and 
identify practical policies to protect the 
environment." 350.or a FISI 350.org "...is building the global 
grassroots climate movement that can hold our leaders 
accountable to science and justice." It "...works to build a 
bold and diverse global grassroots movement to stop 
climate change with an emphasis on direct action." 

The Lea g ue of Conservation Voters r i9 1 "...serves as the 
political voice for members of environmental groups by 
educating citizens about the environmental voting records 
of Members of Congress." The Sierra Club [ 20 1 "...works to 
inspire all Americans to explore, enjoy, and protect the 
Earth's wild places, to practice and promote responsible use 
of the Earth's ecosystems and resources, and to work to 
restore the quality of the natural environment that sustains 
us." 

If you're confused by the breadth of organizations that 
promote environmental causes, don't worry - help is 














available. Mother l ones [ 21 1 has provided a guide to keep 
you and your money away from those who would prey on our 
confusion. They ask... 

“How can anyone distinguish between the 'Center for 
Whale Research' and the 'Institute for Cetacean 
Research'? Between 'Wildlife Trust' and 'The Wildlife 
Trusts'? 'The Ocean Conservancy' and 'Conserve Our 
Ocean Legacy'? 

“You can - and must. The Center for Whale Research, for 
instance, monitors killer whales in the Pacific 
Northwest, but the Institute for Cetacean Research is a 
front group for Japanese whaling interests. Very 
different. Wildlife Trust is a group for empowering 
American scientists, while The Wildlife Trusts is a 
leading coalition of conservation activists in the United 
Kingdom. And, well. The Ocean Conservancy and 
Conserve Our Ocean Legacy are on the same side of the 
issue and both operate from Washington, D.C." 

So proceed carefully when lending your support. But know 
that you can use the resources of these organizations for 
your own information even though you might support 
another with your time and money. 

Organized labor has been methodically attacked by ALEC 
and other organs of corporate capital, and the attacks 
continue today. Recall that the Business Roundtable was 
composed of three separate organizations from its inception 
- and the primary purpose of two of them was to oppose 
labor interests. Today the war on labor takes the form of 
state initiatives to enact “right-to-work" laws. These laws, 
authored by ALEC's lawyers and spoon-fed to their state 
legislators, specifically provide for individual disassociation 
with a labor union representing a bargaining unit - even 
while enjoying the benefits of union membership. Corporate 




interests have succeeded in pushing through this legislation 
in more than half of the fifty states. The AFL-CIO 
[ 22 1 describes these laws as follows... 

“Right to work" is the name for a policy designed to 
take away rights from working people. Backers of right 
to work laws claim that these laws protect workers 
against being forced to join a union. The reality is that 
federal law already makes it illegal to force someone to 
join a union. 

“The real purpose of right to work laws is to tilt the 
balance toward big corporations and further rig the 
system at the expense of working families. These laws 
make it harder for working people to form unions and 
collectively bargain for better wages, benefits and 
working conditions." 

These laws can be further explained as follows... 

“Although they vary based on state law, most Right-to- 
Work laws prohibit labor unions and employers from 
entering into contracts that only employ unionized 
workers for the jobs in the contract. This allows 
employees to receive the benefits of the union contract 
without having to pay their share of dues and fees to 
the union. Essentially, these states allow workers to join 
a union if they wish, but employers cannot force or 
compel employees to join a union as a term or condition 
of employment." [ 23 1 

Corporate interests are no longer content to restrict labor 
rights at the state level. For the first time, legislation has 
been introduced into Congress to nationalize the neutering 
of organized labor using a similar strategy. H.R.785 - 
National Right-to-Work Act - was introduced into the House 
of Representatives by Steve Kin o of Iowa. [ 24 1 S.545 - 
National Right-to-Work Act - was introduced into the Senate 







by Rand Paul of Kentuck y. r251 Each of the two bills is 
identical in its summary... 

“...amends the National Labor Relations Act and the 
Railway Labor Act to repeal those provisions that permit 
employers, pursuant to a collective bargaining 
agreement that is a union security agreement, to 
require employees to join a union as a condition of 
employment (including provisions permitting railroad 
carriers to require, pursuant to such an agreement, 
payroll deduction of union dues or fees as a condition of 
employment). 

The statutory federal minimum wage is likewise under 
attack by the same interests. The 2016 national Republican 
Platform flatly states, “Minimum wage is an issue that should 
be handled at the state and local level.” [ 26 1 Meantime, at 
the state and local level, a statutory minimum wage has 
been enacted in Washington, Colorado, Maine, and Arizona - 
and corporate-sponsored lawmakers moved to block. f 27 1 

“Voters took to the polls in November and approved big 
hikes in four states' minimum wages: Washington State, 
Colorado, Maine and Arizona. 

“But the increases may not actually take effect as 
voters intended because elected representatives - 
mostly Republicans - are moving to rein them in. In 
Washington, where voters opted for a $13.50 an hour 
minimum wage by 2020, and Maine, where it was set to 
rise to $12 that year, state legislators have proposed a 
battery of bills to water down the increases. The city 
council in Flagstaff, Arizona has done the same to a 
local initiative that would have boosted the wage floor 
to $12 this year, sooner than the statewide increase.” 

You can best resist these efforts from the inside - join a union 
if you can, and provide your active support for the cause of 





labor through your membership. Although corporate attacks 
on organized labor have been very successful - union 
membership is about half what it was in 1983 f 28 1 - we 
cannot afford to give up on the institution. It's one of the few 
organizations with a communications and networking 
infrastructure not controlled by corporate capital, and we 
must make the most of it. 

If you're not in a position to resist corporate attacks on labor 
from the inside, resist them anyway. Write and call your 
representative in Congress and the senators from your state. 
Insist that they vote against them if the federal right-to-work 
bills come to the floor. Write and call your state legislators in 
support of a higher state minimum wage and against right- 
to-work legislation. Look for rallies and demonstrations in 
support of a higher minimum wage - and then get out and 
participate. 

Civil rights - your rights - are well worth protecting. The 
very most fundamental consequence of corporate 
dominance is, after all, inequality. And the cause of civil 
rights - equal rights - is inequality's enemy. Although civil 
rights are often associated with African-American people and 
abuses, it's really much broader. It may also encompass 
women's rights and the rights of any minority. It also 
encompasses specific practices like red lining in real estate 
and making voting more difficult for targeted subgroups 
based on race, economic status, or political persuasion. The 
Farlex legal dictionary defines civil rights [ 29 1 as follows... 

"Personal liberties that belong to an individual, owing 
to his or her status as a citizen or resident of a 
particular country or connnnunity 

"The most common legal application of the term civil 
rights involves the rights guaranteed to U.S. citizens 
and residents by legislation and by the Constitution. 





Civil rights protected by the Constitution include 
Freedom of Speech and freedom from certain types of 
discrimination." 

Since 1886, as corporations have become persons in the 
eyes of the law, the rights of individuals have become 
progressively conflated with the rights of corporations. And 
since rights can sometimes come into conflict, it's no wonder 
that corporations regard their own rights as being in conflict 
with the rights of natural persons. We can challenge the civil 
rights unjustly claimed by corporations by joining together 
and promoting civil rights for natural persons. Here are a few 
ways to do that. 

Use your spending power to patronize minority-owned 
businesses. Develop a taste for soul food, Vietnamese fare, 
or Yemeni cuisine if it's available in your community. And 
don't stop there - your local hardware store or hair salon 
might well be minority-owned too, and there are ways to find 
out. [ 30 1 You can also search by location via Google or 
Linkedin, and you can even consult the Small Business 
Administration - 5BA - [ 31 1 for businesses by industry or 
product type. Don't stop there - broaden your search to find 
businesses owned and operated by women. Although 
women are not a numerical minority, their historical place in 
the economy has treated them as such. In view of this fact, 
they are included in the SBA database directory. Get to know 
the owners of these businesses and find out about the issues 
they may have with public policy. Where possible, join them 
in support of their efforts to resist the corporations that may 
be their biggest competitors. 

You can join with existing organizations in support of civil 
rights. Well-known among them are the American Civil 
Liberties Union [ 32 1 and the NAACR_[33] But civil rights is 
not merely a historical movement of the twentieth century. 








but a continuing effort today. And while Black Lives Matter 
rightly focuses on racial injustices, other parts of the 
nnovennent in the twenty-first century focus on other 
minorities. Most of us are members of a minority - whether or 
not a legally protected group - and ought to be able to join 
with others in support of our own rights and interests. If 
we're seniors, we can join AARP . [341 or if we have a special 
interest in nursing home care we can narrow our focus by 
joining the American Healthcare Association - AHCA. [ 35 1 If 
we're in a religious minority we can join or support ACLU, 
but we're probably aware of organizations that are more 
focused on our particular persuasion. If we're in a sexual- 
preference or gender-identity minority we can join or 
support ACLU, or we can narrow our focus by joining Human 
Rig hts Campai gn. f361 Each organization can provide you 
with its own unique opportunities for activism. By promoting 
equal rights, whether human or civil, you'll be confronting 
the rights claimed by the corporate plutocracy. 

We should keep in mind that there's a difference between 
human rights and civil rights that can be summed up as 
follows... 

"In simplest terms, the difference between a human 
and civil right is why you have them. Human rights 
arise simply by being a human being. Civil rights, on 
the other hand, arise only by virtue of a legal grant of 
that right, such as the rights imparted on American 
citizens by the U.S. Constitution." [ 37 1 

It's important to understand that human rights are 
fundamental to a human being - more fundamental than any 
right conferred upon us by law or practice. When human 
rights come into conflict with civil rights - especially those 
enjoyed by our corporate citizens - human rights must 
always prevail. Life, education, and freedom from physical 
threat are all human rights that can be - have been - 







encroached upon by the exercise of the civil rights clainned 
by corporations. 

Public lands merit our support and activism to ensure that 
they remain public and available to all. Perhaps the most 
direct way for corporate interests to pick the pocket of the 
public is to gain ownership of its lands. We've seen that 
states and individuals are actively promoting the divestiture 
of federal lands to themselves for their own use. The 
justification for these efforts is often, "If land doesn't bear 
the mark of an individual person, it is unowned. If it is 
unowned, it is therefore vacant and unused. And unowned 
land is up for grabs.” If this seems a little familiar to you, it's 
exactly the same rationale for dispossessing Native 
Americans of their lands over the past five centuries. 

We've seen that the corporate plutocracy is also promoting 
the exploitation of any lands that remain public by mining, 
drilling, ranching, and timber interests. We've seen federal 
authorities and courts of law ignore egregious violations of 
common land in favor of private commercial profits. We've 
seen that the 81% of the nation's land once owned by the 
public has shrunk to just 26% during the past 150 years. 

You can become an activist for public lands. Existing 
organizations stand ready to put you to work. Foremost 
among these are the federal agencies themselves who may 
offer volunteer opportunities. Seasonal volunteers are often 
used to staff campgrounds and visitor centers administered 
by the National Park Service . [381 the US Forest Service . 

[39] Fish and Wildlife Service . [401 Bureau of Land 
Mana g ement . [411 and US Army Corps of En g ineers. 

[ 42 1 Such positions are often filled by RV-based volunteers, 
but you may be able to serve if you live near a recreation 
area or historical site. 











Your personal influence might be strongest at the local level. 
Your city and county parks are close by, and you can support 
them with your patronage. Attend your city council 
meetings if you see unmet needs or opportunities. Seek out 
opportunities to enhance the value of local parks by 
incorporating icons of local history and culture - plaques, 
statues, and memorials - and promote these to your local 
authorities. Resist any efforts to convert public land to 
private ownership or use, and resist any development that 
encroaches on its physical or esthetic space. 

Once a year, a special opportunity opens up for you to 
volunteer. National Public Lands Da v [431 is organized each 
September, bringing local communities tog ether f 44 1 to pull 
weeds - invasive species - maintain trails, pick up trash, and 
more. This not only helps maintain the condition of public 
lands, but it also involves citizens in a greater appreciation 
of their importance and potential. 

Public lands often incorporate learning opportunities for kids 
and adults. Parks, monuments, and historical sites may offer 
the richest troves of local history, culture, and science 
available outside of a textbook. If you're active in your 
children's education, you can ensure that the potential of 
these treasures is realized. Contact your local public lands 
authorities and learn about the educational programs they 
offer - and then make sure your local school district is 
making the most of the available resources. 

As with other worthy causes, you can partner with existing 
organizations that share your goals and values. Some of 
them - such as Public Lands for the People [451 and Protect 
Our Public Land [ 46 1 - are laser-focused on directly opposing 
the private interests that would assume ownership or control 
of public lands. While others - such as Public Lands 
Foundation . [471 Public Lands Alliance . [481 and National 











Park Foundation - are more directly involved with the 
enrichment of public land, they also share the goal of 
keeping public lands public. Choose carefully to ensure that 
the organization you support most closely shares your goals. 

Consumer rights, environmentalism, labor, education, civil 
rights, and public lands are causes generally opposed by the 
corporate plutocracy - and for good reason. Each of these 
interests represents potential ways for them to shift costs 
that would normally be incurred by the corporation in the 
production or distribution process. For example, a company 
might save money by switching to cheaper manufacturing 
methods that are more hazardous to workers' health. The 
company's saving is offset by the added cost and suffering - 
perhaps years later - of the workers. In this case the 
corporation has externalized \ts cost, leaving somebody else 
to pick up the tab. 

This is an example of an economic externality {A more 
detailed explanation of this subject can be found in 
Appendix G). Here's another. A power company that burns 
fossil fuels doesn't cover the cost of its contribution to air 
pollution and climate change - instead, the general public 
worldwide picks up the tab. Here's yet another. A toy 
company that saves money by using paint containing lead 
doesn't cover the cost of the human suffering it causes - 
parents, children, and communities are left with the tab. 
Here's a final example of an economic externality. A mining 
company lobbies authorities to open up public lands so that 
phosphate or coal can be mined, leaving a scar on the 
landscape and pollution in the earth and the water for the 
public to clean up. 

That's why supporting worthwhile causes with your time and 
money is a meaningful assault on the aggression of 
corporate greed. Nobody has enough time or money to 



support all of the worthy organizations that champion our 
causes. But we can choose from among those that most 
closely reflect our values. And in some cases we can support 
them with our work as well as our monetary contributions, 
thereby leveraging the effectiveness of both. Each of these 
movements in its own way places itself in opposition to 
irresponsible corporate interests and the economic 
externalities they inflict on others - including you and me. 
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Proactive Nonviolent Protest 


Those who make peaceful revolution Impossible will make 

violent revolution inevitable. 

- John F. Kennedy 

The rest room at The Ginger Man had been unoccupied, and 
I was relieved that there was no waiting. Twenty miles on a 
motorcycle shouldn't be that hard, even after three cups of 
morning coffee. But although today's ride turned into more 
than an hour in Fort Worth traffic - on a Sunday - it was 
worth it to finally meet in person a friend I'd known only on 
the pages of social media. The cold water I'd splashed on my 
face was refreshing. I made a point of stretching my 
hamstrings as I strode through the door and headed back to 
the table. "I'm really sorry to be so late, Donn." 

Donn Barnes sat on the patio near the end of an otherwise 
vacant, enormous picnic table made of rough-hewn 4x6 
lumber and watched as I tried to move a similarly- 
constructed bench to make room to sit. A smile might have 
peeked out from behind a curly white beard but it was hard 
to tell. "Not something to worry about, Larry." 

The wisdom of his posts and the breadth of his knowledge 
suggested that he might be a little older, but I was looking 
at a guy who must have been at least five years younger 
than me. That's still not too young, and I cringed when I 
realized that I still prejudge people in relation to my own age 
cohort. I gave up on moving the heavy bench and squeezed 
in at the end, kicking a foot in the process. "Oops, sorry 
Donn..." 

"You're gonna have to quit apologizing." We'd apparently 
been visited by a server - Donn handed a glossy beer menu 



across the broad table. “You've had lunch already, haven't 
you?" 

It was mid-afternoon and I'd eaten before leaving the 
campground in Arlington. “Yeah, I'm all set." I was ready to 
enjoy a beer, even though I rarely drink anything before 
riding. I'd make an exception today - but which of the many 
choices should I make? I noted that each menu item 
displayed its ABV rating and I decided to make sure the beer 
I ordered held no surprises. “What do you recommend?" 

“What d'ya like?" He peered over his own beer menu 
through wire-rim glasses. 

“I'm looking for a bock or porter with not too nnuch alcohol - 
riding, y'know." At home I'm never so responsible. 

“How about Shiner Bock?" He tapped his menu and saw that 
I looked lost among the 150 beer listings. “Near the bottom 
in the first draught column.” 

I counted four up from the bottom and found the Shiner. And 
with an ABV of 4.4 it's even lighter than a Miller, despite its 
dark complexion. “Looks good." 

“Hello boys." A mirthless waitress was standing at the end of 
the table loosely holding an electronic tablet. Her plastic 
name badge identified her as Ashley. Ashley didn't seem to 
relish the Sunday afternoon shift. “You decided yet?" 

Donn didn't hesitate. “Do you have Rahr Ugly Pug today?" 

Ashley was stumped. “I'll check." She disappeared. 

I was curious. “Ugly Pug?" I'd never heard of it. 



“Yeah, my Texas roots. It's brewed right here - an 
international award winning schwarzbier." 

Ashley reappeared. “We have it in bottles. No draft." 

Donn nodded. “I'll have the bottle. And a Beer Companion." 

I couldn't imagine why Donn needed any companion besides 
me after all these years of talking on social media. Maybe he 
was referring to Ashley, who was now looking at me 
impatiently. “I'll have the Shiner Bock." 

Ashley pocketed the unused iPad, collected the menus, and 
disappeared without a word. 

I studied the face across the table - at least the part I could 
see above the beard. The kindly expression might have been 
more at home on a holiday commercial for Coca-Cola, and it 
was hard to imagine the young firebrand of fifty years ago. I 
was aware that he had been involved in confrontations with 
Dallas police in the sixties - roughed up nonviolently and 
gently tossed into jail without due process. Maybe that 
experience sharpened his focus on human rights. “Thanks 
for taking the time to meet up, Donn. Good to meet you in 
person. Finally." 

The patio was quiet except for a little traffic noise and some 
muffled music coming from a juke box - a real juke box- 
inside at the bar. We had chosen outdoor seating so we 
could hear each other. A middle-aged man and woman were 
seated at a table near the door ignoring their meal; their 
attentiveness to each other suggested that they were 
unmarried. Donn nodded. “Welcome to Fort Worth. Where's 
your motorhome?" 

“We're staying in Arlington. Place called Treetops. Pretty 
nice." I thought of my fight with the traffic on the short trip 



to Fort Worth. Harleys can heat up in traffic, even on 
temperate spring days like this one. “Pretty close, too." 


“I know the place. You could do worse. A few years back I 
hosted a small freethinkers rally there. I think nine rigs 
showed up for the Thanksgiving dinner that I cooked on site. 
Fried turkey and all the fixings.” 

“Wish I'd been there.” I knew that Donn was once active on 
the RV Facebook forums, but he didn't share much about 
himself. “Do you still get out camping?” 

He turned slightly on the bench and stretched out his legs. 
“The old Bluebird isn't reliable enough to take out anymore. 
Hasn't been far from home in a while.” 

“Miss it?” 

“Shiner?” Ashley couldn't remember who ordered the bock 
until I raised a finger, “...and Ugly Pug.” She placed the dark 
bottle decisively in front of Donn, proud of her command of 
the process of elimination. “I'll be back with your Beer 
Companion.” 

“And a glass. Please” Donn knows that half the fun of a 
heady beer is making the perfect creamy froth on top. He 
watched Ashley walk away, not certain if she heard his 
request. 

I could hardly wait to see what a Beer Companion looked 
like. A one-eyed dog peered at me from the label of Donn's 
bottle; it was like looking into a mirror. “You're pug's 
watching me.” 

He gave the bottle a half-turn and squinted at the label. 
“Charming, isn't she.” Donn was referring to Ashley, but he 
didn't seem too concerned. “I don't miss the maintenance 



headaches and the chances of a breakdown on the road.” 
This is a man capable of carrying on three simultaneous 
conversations. "But I've always liked exploring. I might 
travel someday, full-time like you. But not in the Bluebird - 
maybe a fifth wheel or class C.” 

I could smell the Shiner Bock just inches from my nose, but I 
knew it'd be rude to drink alone. "I parked next to a big 
Vulcan. That your bike?” 

"Yep.” 

"Nice.” I'd admired the Kawasaki when I arrived. It's 
comparable in every way to my Harley, so I'm kinda biased. 
But I didn't twist Donn's arm to meet me to talk about 
motorcycles -1 really wanted to gain from his insight and 
experience in these politically-trying times. "How've you 
been doing since the election?” For many of us it'd been the 
longest six months of our lives. "Were you surprised?” 

"Not surprised.” He paused, and his gaze drifted to the 
umbrella above our heads as his thoughts took shape. 
"Americans have been spoon-fed bullshit for scores of years. 
Fear's become the natural emotional state for most of us. 
Fear breeds hate. We had a black president for eight years, 
and then a woman who supported a black man wanted to 
continue the reign. XLV had spent...” 

Ashley burst through the door, marched to the table, and 
placed a pilsner glass in front of Donn. "Your glass.” She 
reached for the bottle. 

"I'll pour.” His grasp was quicker than her reach. 

As Donn carefully poured his schwarzbier I remembered that 
he refused to speak or wr/feTrump's name. I sipped my 
bock. "Good stuff.” 



He looked at me, prepared to argue - but then realized I was 
referring to the beer. “Anyway, XLV had spent a lot of time 
pre-seeding the field with reasons for people to fear and 
hate that whole idea." He tipped his glass and savored the 
dark liquid. “The Republicans had knocked themselves out 
creating a myth of untrustworthiness, causing even more 
fear of a Clinton presidency. They also distorted economic 
data to justify a cruel fiscal policy. When the campaign came 
along, XLV looked like a clown to reasonable, educated 
Americans - but for religious, ignorant folk he was their path 
to pride. It was chest thumping; saber rattling... and they 
swallowed it hook, line, and sinker right up to the 
fisherman's arm." 

A different server arrived with a tray of assorted goodies - 
peta bread, crackers, cheeses, and cold meats with 
condiments. “Beer Companion." As she placed the tray on 
the table between us and smiled, her exposed cleavage 
suggested that her regular venue was in the bar. “Can I get 
you anything else?" 

Donn and I glanced at each other. “Thanks, no." 

The conversation ebbed while we picked at the generous 
array of snacks before us. Donn spoke first. “I'd hoped XLV 
would lose, but wasn't that surprised that he won. I had - 
and still have - fa\th in Americans as a people. Reasonable, 
educated people wouldn't allow a low rent bully, a con man, 
just a general lout, to hold public office. But I know what 
made it happen." He took a moment to contemplate the 
umbrella. “And it's not a new thing." 

He sipped his beer. “Rich people and their puppets aren't 
just being mean; they're honestly ignorant of the trials the 
little people face just to survive. The meanness comes when 
they get their politicians to make things worse for the poor 



just to make things even better for themselves. But this is 
still a republic, and so the victim class has to be in on it too - 
to support its own demise. The politicians know how to 
exploit the information flow and how to wordsmith their 
speeches so that they can silver tongue their way to victory. 
Once in power they bend their constituents over and grease 
them up, while the poor schmuck smiles and says 'thank you 
sir, may I have another?' Two elements were required make 
that situation a reality. Our particular brand of plutocrat 
didn't invent it. It's been like that for maybe a thousand 
years." 

He was on a roll, and making sense. "In early times they 
needed to have a war to conquer a people, but not today. All 
you need now is to start a state religion - or co-opt one. In 
America that had to be done tacitly as our founders were 
wise enough to see how the monarchies managed to 
maintain power in Europe and didn't want that to happen 
here. But it happened anyway - you've seen it. So why is 
religion such an important element to this crime? Easy. If 
you can get them to believe in talking donkeys and men 
living inside whales, you can get them to believe anything." 

He seemed to take note of a skeptical expression across the 
table. "The second and maybe most important element is to 
gain control of the kids' education. That way you can get 
them to adopt the preferred religion without having to force 
the issue. Education also lets the powerful modify history 
and make it so that any crimes against humanity could be 
made to look patriotic - like Vietnam or Iraq. Or at least 
necessary, like Hiroshima and Nagasaki. If our education in 
this nation had told the truth about how Europeans treated 
the first indigenous peoples they met in this new world and 
how we've treated them since, we'd stop believing in 
American Exceptionalism” 



“When the people are willing to accept the illusion - tales of 
America the Great - it's easy to turn the people against 
anything that questions authority. It's important to have 
scapegoats. For most of our history - even today - the fear 
and hatred of skin pigmentation provided plenty of 
scapegoats. Once that started to ebb and the lies told to 
justify it were exposed, they had to have new scapegoats. 
LGBTQ Americans were an easy target since they'd been 
demonized in Europe for centuries anyway. That one is still 
hot but beginning to ebb, so the plutocracy has now played 
the religion card." 

“It's taken a couple hundred years, but the combination of 
mythology and misinformation made it possible to con 
enough Americans into voting for a traitor, and to put the 
filthy pirate into the Oval Office." 

I'd lost my appetite, but the beer was good. “So... what do 
we do about it? The election's over." 

“Protest." He stabbed at a slice of pepperoni with a tiny fork. 
“The women's marches were the most impressive thing I've 
seen in the over 50 years I've been involved in political 
affairs. That act alone did more for the resistance than 
anything before or since. I won't go so far as to call myself 
feminist, but I'm damn sure in their corner. These women 
make a bigger splash and create a more lasting effect than I 
would as an aging commie, pinko, fag, hippie." 

I almost choked on a cracker - somehow bock tastes different 
when it's sprayed through the nose. 

He chuckled. “Yeah, I was actually called that once. It is 
something I highly doubt any of the women in those 
marches would be called. They just make a better 
impression, and they're much harder to deny when they get 



into a face-to-face. But for me, protests are a thing of the 
past. The last protest I attended was the Reason Rally in D.C. 
on the National Mall. That was March of 2012 - not quite a 
month before the motorcycle wreck. Now it's too painful to 
stand for any length of time, or walk very far without resting, 
so since then I've had to stick to the spoken and written 
word. My form of protest now." 

I regained my composure. "I've read your blog. You've got a 
strong message, but you go so long without posting that I 
forget to check back." I'd enjoyed looking over 
muledungandash.blogspot.com\Nher[eye'c I could find 
something new. 

He nodded. "I burned out writing for no profit and small 
audience. It's even worse even than you say, as many 
months would pass where my only updates were Sunday 
collections of the week's political cartoons. I might add that 
a lot of it was composed and published while my mind was 
in one state or another of alteration." 

I had a question. I'm not sure I wanted to know, because 
riders can go on for hours on any subject that touches on 
motorcycles. But yeah, I wanted to know. "What happened 
on your motorcycle?" 

"Just about five years ago. I'd just started a new job working 
for a federal contractor, and commuting to Dallas on the 
Mixmaster." He could see I was perplexed. "Downtown mess, 
and it's always under construction. On this day afternoon 
traffic was dead stopped. I was idling, angled toward the 
shoulder and my eyes stayed on the mirror until a dozen or 
more cars had come to a halt. At that point I figured I wasn't 
going to get hit from the rear. I was wrong." 



I'd been down on a bike enough times to know what was 
coming. “Uh oh." 


Donn explained the accident in detail. The driver behind him 
started up for no apparent reason and pinned him under the 
bike. His injuries were painful and expensive - the driver's 
liability insurance had expired. "Texas liability laws suck. 

She was held liable only for fixing the bike and $30,000 for 
medical expenses. It cost $10,000 of that in legal fees to get 
anything at all out of her. Twenty grand didn't even pay for 
the ambulance and the initial treatments. The rest has been 
on me." 

I glanced at the Kawasaki, partly visible through the bushes. 
"The bike's fixed. How about you?" 

"I still ride but can't sit the saddle as easily or for as long. No 
more road trips I'm afraid." He poured the last of his Ugly 
Pug - the damn dog was looking at me again. "One day I'll 
have to replace that hip and knee, and Medicare will cover 
those." 

Our Beer Companion had been reduced to a few slices of 
cheese and some crumbs. Donn had done most of the 
talking, so I knew I'd done most of the eating. "Trump fired 
Comey last week." Speaking of disasters. 

Donn stood up slowly, stretching his legs. "Yeah and the 
week before that he rolled back the Johnson Amendment." 

I looked up at the tall man. "So... why are you still 
optimistic? And what can we do about it?" 

"We need both collective and individual action. The reason 
so many take the Republican bait is because of an 
engineered failure to comprehend our history." He placed 



both hands in the small of his back and arched. “I'll be 
back." 

Donn had expressed his optimism on sociai media, but I 
never reaiiy understood. I knew he was a protester, 
having participated in nonvioient demonstrations 
decades ago that heiped bring about change. I'd 
protested as weii, in a very small way. A college friend 
got me involved in demonstrating for voting rights in 
support of the Seima-to-Montgomery march in 1965. I 
paraded through the streets of Long Beach, and I 
learned most of the words to We Shall Overcome. The 
people of California stopped and stared, but there was 
no hostility - they just considered us an oddity. The real 
change was brought about in the Deep South where 
there was real danger and lives were lost for the cause. 
Congress passed the Voting Rights Act because it was 
the right thing to do, not because I walked in support of 
an issue I barely understood. Even though the Supreme 
Court gutted the Act in 2015, it had served well for half 
a century - and it'd been brought about by popular 
pressure. But somehow today's situation seemed 
different. 

“Done with the tray?" Ashley stood over the table looking at 
me. 

The Beer Companion was empty and my mouth was full. I 
could only gesture my consent as I swallowed. “Can I have 
the check?" 

“What?" She looked perplexed. 

I sipped my beer and swallowed again. “The check. May I 
have it?" 



“Already been paid.” She removed the tray and retired to the 
kitchen without further explanation. 

Donn returned to the table, sat down, and reached for his 
glass. “Where were we?" 

I reached for my wallet. “You picked up the check. How much 
is my half?" 

“I got it. You're in my town. When I'm in your town you can 
pay." 

“I don't have a town. But thanks for this - I'm afraid I ate all 
the food." I gestured at the empty space on the table. “You 
were talking about collective and individual action." 

“Our immediate challenge is education. Our systems were 
decimated according to a long-range plan that involved both 
the plutocrats and the religionists. It took decades, but 
they've managed to demean the expert and foment anti- 
intellectualism. In the process they've built the myth of 
American exceptionalism and spent huge sums of money 
making sure textbooks teach history that favors what the 
plutocrats want." 

I was impressed with the big man's elocution, but I wasn't 
satisfied. “What concrete action does that involve?" 

“Individually we can overcome the current effects of 
educational failure." 

l/l/e can overcome... 

Donn finished his beer. “When confronted by biased 
individuals citing revised history or downright lies, 
especially in social media, we can individually take the time 
to correct the person using citations pointing out the fallacy 
of what they say. The hard core will never admit to being 



wrong, but every conversation on social media has an 
audience, and the audience might contain a few who 
actually look it up to see which of you is right. They might 
actually change their mind. If we can sway a few here or 
there our numbers will slowly grow. This and many other 
persistent individual actions by many activists will slowly 
take root, l/l/e might have us a movement, as Arlo Guthrie 
once said, but you gotta sing ioud!” 

I still wasn't convinced. “Doesn't seem very revolutionary." 

He chuckled. “My days of revolution are long past. Words - 
that's what I can offer. Those of us who're either properly or 
self-educated and with good memories have started 
chipping away at the pedestal XLV built for himself. We're 
educating what Blackie Sherrod would call the Great 
Unwashed a bit at a time, and has hard as Hannity and 
Murdoch try to misdirect and misinform, the fool in the 
White House is still losing support. We are gaining." 

He nodded. “And we've been here before - the plutocrats 
ruled America for a half-century before World War II, and the 
country recovered. America is a survivor. XLV is a fool and a 
loser. This little episode isn't the saga of a nation... it's an 
old fool's closing chapter. And we're not alone - the press is 
still free, and they're doing everything they can to put this 
one back into the bottle. And don't worry about Comey - 
he'll be replaced in one way or another, and investigations 
will go on. Firing the FBI director will turn out to be a big 
mistake. The truth'll come out - maybe with a special 
prosecutor like in Watergate." 

I was beginning to catch his optimism. “You think so?" 


“Positive." 



So protest might be a good tool, but it's not for Donn 
anymore. Maybe not for me either. It's about the words now 
- but can words ever begin to pack the punch of filling the 
streets with angry demonstrators? 


Resources for revolutionaries 

Revolution is for the young - or so says Donn. And 
historically, he's right. He's seen the unlined complexions 
and callow builds of those who carry the banners and man 
the barricades. And when things go bad, the young ones are 
most likely to end up in jail or worse. And any level or 
degree of protest can go bad - ask Bob Dylan. He was 
unknown in 1961. Like a lot of the folk singers of the day he 
was broke, so he would go into New York's Washington 
Square and sing for tips. Not long after he arrived the city 
banned the singers from the parks. So in protest, about 500 
singers all showed up at the park at the same time and 
staged a non-violent sing-in, and then marched to one of the 
nearby churches that was friendly to the street people. A 
NYC riot squad met them and started busting heads. The 
papers played this up as an uprising by commies, and called 
it the Beatnik Riot. 

Donn identifies with two particular events within this story. 
The first was when the fellow playing a dobro was dragged 
to the men's room door where they demanded identification 
- his draft card. The second event was when one of the 
beatniks stepped forward and asked one cop for his shield 
number. The cop responded by dragging him to the paddy 
wagon. These events parallel Donn's experience a few years 
later when he was arrested for his perceived role as a 
protester. 



'The first time I got busted was when I was 17. I was 
staying at a known hippie crash pad along with several 
others. All of a sudden the back door opens and four 
cops barge in looking for someone. They were being 
rough; snatching people out of chairs and searching 
them. I asked the one who appeared to be the boss for 
his badge number, and he busted me. I spent 20 days 
in city jail charged with obstructing arrest, but nobody 
but me got arrested. Charges were dropped and I was 
freed. The next time I was busted was in a public park. 
They asked me for ID and I didn't have anything. They 
called me a draft dodger and dragged me to the men's 
room where they strip searched me, then carried me to 
jail on a drug possession charge. I had no drugs, but 
when it went to trial the prosecution produced a tablet 
that he identified as LSD and said that the police had 
found it in my pocket. I was convicted of misdemeanor 
possession of a dangerous drug. Both events happened 
in Dallas." 

So revolution, whether in the form of protest demonstration, 
civil disobedience, or physical occupation always carries 
some risk of violence - even in twenty-first century America. 
Every movement has its outliers within its own ranks. They 
tend to be the young men whose strength has developed at 
an earlier age than their wisdom. Experienced activist 
leaders learn to recognize these folks and keep a careful eye 
on them. Violence may also be instigated by agent 
provocateurs - infiltrators with goals contrary to those of the 
demonstrators, sent to disrupt or discredit the movement. 
Violence may be instigated by counter-demonstrators, 
outside the movement and set in opposition to it. Perhaps 
the greatest threat is that of violence instigated by the state 
- law enforcement on the scene. State violence is rarely a 
strategy, but rather more often a result of fear and distrust. 



And in an age of militarized police forces, anything can 
happen. Ask the activists of Black Lives Matter. 

Nonviolent Revolution must remain an option, even if it risks 
incurring a violent response. The alternative, according to 
Thomas Piketty, might be to passively wait for a devastating 
war, financial collapse, or bloody rebellion. Is it beyond 
reason to hope for a peaceful way to get to an economy and 
a political system optimized for real people? Maybe we could 
hope that a new political party will arise. We might hope 
that the seeds of change will germinate anew in the soil of 
an existing political party - that would be a revolution in its 
own right. Or maybe we can start a nonviolent revolution; 
maybe we should. 

Say hello to Dr. Gene Sharp and the Albert Einstein 
Institution. FH 

"The mission of the Albert Einstein Institution is to 
advance the worldwide study and strategic use of 
nonviolent action in conflict. 

"The Institution is committed to: 

defending democratic freedoms and institutions; 

opposing oppression, dictatorship, and genocide; 
and 

reducing the reliance on violence as an 
instrument of policy. 

"This mission is pursued in three ways, by: 

encouraging research and policy studies on the 
methods of nonviolent action and their past use in 
diverse conflicts; 

sharing the results of this research with the 
public through publications, conferences, and the 
media; and 




consulting with groups in conflict about the 
strategic potential of nonviolent action." 

Dr. Sharp is the senior scholar at the Albert Einstein 
Institution. He says it's possible to bring about nonviolent 
revolution, and he's been instrunnental in doing so. Power, 
he says, is always derived from subjects' obedience to the 
state, and when this obedience is taken away, the power of 
the state is removed. Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Martin Luther 
King are cited as proof of this principle. Sharp's influence is 
seen in the successes of lesser-known revolutionaries 
sparking nonviolent movements such as Otpor! in 
Yugoslavia, Kmara in Georgia, PORA in Ukraine, and KelKel in 
Kyrgystan. 

If we think America is already well along the path to 
corporate plutocracy, we should face the inevitable and 
prepare for resistance. The developing dictatorship may be a 
little different from those we have resisted historically. 
Because corporations have gained popular support through 
educational institutions and materials, together with 
propaganda and the control of media outlets, the fight will 
be against ignorance as well as overt thuggery. Because 
corporations have infiltrated our institutions without 
changing the basics of our laws, the fight will be against 
corruption rather than overt despotism. Because 
corporations have gained control over the economy's 
mechanisms for distributing income and wealth, the fight 
will be against a foe that's well equipped to strike back. 

How shall we fight such a foe? Dr. Sharp lists 198 tactics 
from which we can choose. [21 They range from public 
speeches to signed petitions, from reciting slogans to 
displaying banners, from picketing to rude gestures, from 
taunting officials to singing songs, from motorcades to 
walking out of public meetings, from boycotts to strikes, and 



from disobeying illegitimate laws to fasting. Writing letters 
of opposition or support, for example, might be a task best 
suited to Donn Barnes or myself, while disrobing in protest, 
for example, might be employed to its greatest effect by 
younger and fitter demonstrators. But with a list so 
comprehensive, everybody can find a way to contribute to 
the cause. Do such tactics work? In Dr. Sharp's own words... 

“Since 1980 dictatorships have collapsed before the 
predominantly nonviolent defiance of people in Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, Poland, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Slovenia, Madagascar, Mali, Bolivia, 
and the Philippines. Nonviolent resistance has furthered 
the movement toward democratization in Nepal, 
Zambia, South Korea, Chile, Argentina, Haiti, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Malawi, Thailand, Bulgaria, Hungary, Zaire, 
Nigeria, and various parts of the former Soviet Union 
(playing a significant role in the defeat of the August 
1991 attempted hard-line coup d'etat). 

“In addition, mass political defiance has occurred in 
China, Burma, and Tibet in recent years. Although those 
struggles have not brought an end to the ruling 
dictatorships or occupations, they have exposed the 
brutal nature of those repressive regimes to the world 
community and have provided the populations with 
valuable experience with this form of struggle. 

-Chapterl, From Dictatorship to Democracy 

The definition of nonviolent action might be broadened to 
include any action that brings pressure to bear against 
power without explicitly incorporating violent methods. [31 

“Sociologist Kurt Schock writes in his book Unarmed 
Insurrections: Peopie Power Movements in 
Nondemocracies, that nonviolent action 'involves an 



active process of bringing political, economic, social, 
emotional, or moral pressure to bear in the wielding of 
power in contentious interactions between collective 
actors. Nonviolent action is noninstitutional, that is, it 
operates outside the bounds of institutionalized 
political channels, and is indeterminate, that is, the 
procedures for determining the outcome of the conflict 

are not specified in advance.Rather than being 

viewed as half of a rigid violent-nonviolent dichotomy, 
nonviolent action may be better understood as a set of 
methods with special features that are different from 
those of both violent and institutional politics."' 

This definition encompasses some unsettling aspects. First, 
it recognizes that nonviolent action doesn't predetermine 
the outcome of a conflict. Surprises may occur within a 
movement, and the only certainty is that they will be 
beyond organizers' control. Second, it recognizes that 
nonviolent action isn't institutional - it's beyond the scope of 
the political party of which we're a member, or of any other 
organization. And finally, it recognizes that nonviolent 
action isn't purely nonviolent, but rather intended merely to 
fall toward the less violent end of the violent - nonviolent 
continuum. 

Recent history bears out these observations. The Arab 
Spring uprisings began as a populist democratic movement, 
but ended very differently in Syria, Libya, Egypt, and 
elsewhere. And while the Muslim Brotherhood as an 
institution stirred revolution in Egypt, its organization 
fragmented under the bloody repression of a military 
government. And violence has infused every revolution and 
haunted every leader to a varying degree, from Gandhi to 
King to Mandela; unarmed insurrections don't preclude an 
armed reaction. 




The American resurgence of popular protest begun in 2017 
continues along several disparate paths. Most of these have 
been organized to protest the values or policies of the 
President and the administration. [41 The women's march in 
January involved approximately four million protesters [51 at 
venues throughout the country. The issues were women's 
rights, the right to choose, and healthcare - thus reflecting 
the priorities of the organizers. But the participants were 
diverse, and their diversity was matched by the diversity of 
interest groups, each of which was focused on its own key 
issues. Remarkably, the control of corporate capitalism over 
the American economy seems to have largely escaped the 
notice of the crowds. 

When you're ready to start your own revolution, you'll need 
a cause, and you'll need influence. The most prominent 
causes include healthcare, anti-racism, LGBT rights, 
religious freedom, women's rights and the right to choose, 
the environment and climate change, immigration, and 
public policy with respect to the Internet. The various issues 
and causes that more directly address plutocratic takeover 
have yet to infuse the consciousness of the public - 
corruption in government, campaign finance reform, media 
licensing and regulation, labor rights, tax and budget policy, 
and public education. If you've tried to organize a rally to 
protest public policies that subsidize capital - and nobody 
showed up - it's probably because Donn and I haven't 
exerted our own influence sufficiently via the written word to 
stimulate public interest. Just wait. 

In the twenty-first century, any influence you might have is 
often projected through social media. Because the most 
energetic soldiers of your revolution will necessarily be the 
youth, your weapon of choice will have to address that 
demographic. Social media is the way to reach the youthful - 
but not Facebook. The youth have moved on from this 




archaic platform. Reddit already has an assortment of active 
sub-groups, and snapchat is popular where stealth is 
advised. WhatsApp and Instagram are emerging as preferred 
media. Still others will rise to eclipse these, just as they are 
eclipsing Facebook. 

You might want to start by supporting an event organized by 
others. You can keep track of developing events using 
the Indivisible Guide. [61 Although it defines its mission as 
standing against the Trump agenda, it is focused upon 
issues rather than exclusively upon personalities and values. 
Resources for resistance are provided on issues across the 
board, and economic inequality and tax policy are among 
them. These issues have been around long before the 
current administration, and the resistance movement will 
likely be supporting those who are engaged with them long 
afterthe current administration is gone. 

You can get a geographical perspective of what's happening 
in the activist community from Liveuama o. [71 It's a unique 
open data-driven media platform that identifies events 
occurring in conflict zones in the region you specify. It links 
to articles, messages, photos, and videos that provide the 
detail of more conventional news sources. They also provide 
opportunities for activists with a shared mission to 
participate by contributing to the information on the 
platform. 

If you have a taste for nonviolent revolution, do your 
homework and get involved. There's a wealth of 
informational resources out there. [81 Take to the streets if 
you are able - you might even be surprised to find some 
graybeards in the crowd. And although you may feel that 
your age or physical condition might preclude your 
involvement in active demonstrations, you can lend your 
support with your words. 





Motivation for revolutionaries 


We've seen that Thomas Piketty's view of the increasingly 
dominant role of capital in western economies led him to 
assert that increasing levels of economic inequality were 
nearly inevitable. Inequality like we're seeing in the United 
States and South Africa, he says, is likely to lead to 
devastating war, financial collapse, or bloody rebellion. It's 
clear that the historic rise of economic inequality was 
brought about by public policies initiated and perpetuated 
by corporate capital. And while it's been developing for 
decades, it's likely to become abruptly more acute as tax 
policies dictated by the US Chamber of Commerce, the 
Business Roundtable, and ALEC are signed into law and 
unleashed upon the economy. 

Public awareness is beginning to dawn, but there will be 
surprises. Income inequality is a well known topic among 
economists and social scientists. But the degree of income 
inequality is widely underestimated [91 and has been for 
decades. And because wealth inequality is cumulative, it's 
even more extreme than income in^uailty:_[10] No other 
industrialized nation exceeds in its extremity the economic 
inequality that's developed in the United States. But while 
economists are well aware of this, the public at large is still 
in the dark. But it's unlikely that people will remain ignorant 
of extreme inequality forever. 

Do we have a responsibility to inform the people what's 
happening - to sound the wake-up call? What will happen 
when they do wake up? Will they be more receptive to 
unarmed insurrection? Or will they skip right to the 
barricades, armed to the teeth? Is there a danger in the 
public's growing awareness of inequality? What if events - 
like famine, pandemic, or financial crisis - suddenly create 
an acute awareness of the enormous divide between those 





able to endure and those who lack the resources to survive? 
Should we perhaps endeavor to raise public awareness 
gradually to avoid rage and bloodshed? 

The matter may be taken out of our hands by the 
development of events. As corporate capital pushes the 
limits of the economy's capacity to render it favorable 
treatment, corporations risk the collapse of aggregate 
demand. When a company's markets dry up because its 
products are no longer affordable, the company suffers 
along with the rest of the economy. Widespread layoffs and 
bankruptcies could precipitate the consequences Piketty 
warns us about. 

If we are to avert financial collapse, devastating war, or 
bloody revolt, we'll do well to prepare ourselves thoroughly 
in the theory and practice of nonviolent revolution. The 
Albert Einstein Institution offers us the means to prepare, as 
shown by the primers Dr. Sharp has placed in the public 
domain and offers to the public free of charge. They are 
readily available and they are free. [11 

If there is the slightest chance to regain the democratic 
values we prize during our lifetimes, we should seize it. A 
nonviolent revolution could well be our only hope for 
averting catastrophe borne out of America's extreme and 
growing economic inequality. An American people 
empowered by its democratic ideals just might recover 
economic parity vis a vis the corporate powers that 
dominate today. 

Goals for revolutionaries 

Imagine for a moment that revolutions can be foreseen, and 
that their outcomes can be influenced. Imagine further that 
long before any revolution, an awareness begins to develop 




in the public mind with respect to the inequalities that have 
been perpetrated by corporate capital. That awareness just 
might shape public policies post-revolution. If we want to 
help raise awareness, what issues should we highlight? 
Where should we be focusing our efforts? Specifically, what 
are the public policy errors of the past and present that we 
absolutely mtysf avoid in the future? First, recognize that 
economic inequality is the bitter fruit of unconstrained 
corporate capital - and economic inequality will be the cause 
of its collapse. 

1/l/e must stop subsidizing capitai and capitaiists. After 
centuries of capitalism, we should find out if it's really strong 
enough to survive on its own. We've seen that today's 
subsidies include direct giveaways to corporations in the 
form of corrupt contracts, investment incentives, and 
favorable tax rates and practices. Subsidies also include 
indirect giveaways to those who invest in corporations in the 
form of tax incentives for real estate ownership, and reduced 
income tax rates on qualified dividends and capital gains. As 
we enter tax year 2018, awareness of this issue is beginning 
to grow. And as promised economic growth - especially the 
promised gains on the part of middle income taxpayers - 
fails to materialize as time goes on, this issue is likely to 
figure prominently in the public mind. (A more detailed 
explanation of this subject can be found in Appendix D). 

We must stop taxing the empioyment of iabor. A payroll tax 
appears on paycheck stubs as a deduction against earnings 
and it differs from income tax withholding. The Social 
Security deduction is a payroll tax, because it is used to 
fund the benefits of other participants in the benefit 
program instead of funding the benefits of the employee. 
Income taxes are different - they're taken from current 
earnings and credited to the tax liability account of the 
employee. Income tax withholding immediately reduces or 



eliminates the cash payout necessary to satisfy the Internal 
Revenue Service this coming April 15 - just a few months 
away. 

Whose behavior is affected by payroll taxes? Traditional 
thinking dictates that the employee bears the burden - what 
economists call the tax incidence - because these taxes 
impact the paycheck, economists have concluded in error 
that a payroll tax makes a difference in the behavior of the 
employee. But if wage earners have always only been able 
to spend or save their net paychecks, how are their 
decisions affected by earnings they don't realize for a long 
time? The correct answer is, of course, not at aii\ If 
employees make spending and saving decisions based on 
their actual net income, we must look elsewhere for the real 
economic impact of payroll taxes. 

Payroll taxes directly impact employers and their purchase 
decisions. In choosing whether or not to purchase labor, the 
direct hourly cost must be increased by the 6.25% written 
on the employee's pay stub together with an additional 
6.25% matching required of every employer. The empioyer's 
labor costs are increased by 12.5%, just to satisfy the 
mandatory Social Security payroll remittance. And the 
economic impact is not inconsequential. Payroll taxes now 
transfer about $1 trillion a year from employers to the 
federal government. 

If we stopped taxing the employment of labor, workers 
would get a raise, employers would enjoy a break, and 
unemployment would decline. (A more detailed explanation 
of this subject can be found in Appendix E). So spread the 
word - after the revolution we'll need to eliminate payroll 
taxes. 



If economic inequality sowed the seeds of revolution, the soil 
in which it grew must be treated first. When we stop 
subsidizing capital and taxing the employment of labor, 
we'll have a more level playing field - one that approaches 
equality of opportunity. But if it takes up to fifteen 
generations to overcome the effects of economic advantage 
or disadvantage, are we condemned as a society to wait 
another 250 years for equality of outcomes? Yeah, that's a 
choice we could make, but it's a costly one. For perhaps 250 
more years we'll need to support those who are still in - but 
recovering from - generational poverty. And we've seen that 
the process of supporting the poor can itself create 
dependencies - charity has never worked very well to wipe 
out poverty. 

We must restore opportunity to challenged communities. 
Jobs, education, healthcare, and an adequate infrastructure 
are the building blocks of healthy communities, and where 
they are lacking or inferior you'll find inequality and poverty. 
Remarkably, all of these tend to be financed largely from 
local revenues. Local financing works well for affluent 
communities, but economically disadvantaged 
neighborhoods require outside resources to either develop 
their jobs, education, healthcare, and infrastructure - or to 
provide welfare instead. And because inequality is a national 
problem, the federal government must become a part of the 
solution. 

Expanding programs like childhood development, 
education, job training, and healthcare services, together 
with priority development of infrastructure investments and 
affirmative action programs - can pay handsome dividends. 
Expenditures like these raise the equality of opportunity, lift 
people out of poverty, and prevent the development of 
dependencies among the beneficiaries. Other welfare 
programs that simply transfer income and wealth from one 



pocket to another will diminish in their importance and cost 
as communities become more self-reliant. The overall cost 
and extent of the welfare state will decline over time as the 
opportunity gap closes. In the long run it's simply cheaper to 
address the root causes of poverty than to just throw money 
at the symptoms. 

Okay. There's plenty of reason to be prepare ourselves for 
revolutionary change, there are lots of resources we can use 
to keep it constructive, and we can look beyond the process 
to see how to influence the construction of a much better 
power structure than corporate capitalism. But what 
happens if events take on a life of their own, bringing a 
revolution that's beyond our control? 


[1] http://www.aeinstein.org 

[2] https://lhakardiaries.eom/2012/10/31/how-to-start-a-non- 
violent-revolution/ 

[3] https://nvdatabase.swarthmore.edu/content/nonviolent- 
action-defined 

[4] https://www.washingtonpost.com/news/monkey- 
cage/wp/2017/04/24/i n-tru mps-america-whos-protesti ng- 
and-why-heres-our-march-report/? 
utm_term=.22ac351e512b 

[5] 

https://www.theatlantic.com/technology/archive/2017/01/wo 

mens-march-protest-count/514166/ 

[6] https://www.indivisible.org/act-locally/ 

[7] https://usprotests.liveuamap.com/en/ 



[8] http://www.vernalproject.org/papers/Strategy.html 

[9] http://www.businessinsider.com/us-inequality-is-worse- 
than-you-th ink-2017-6 

[10] http://theweek.com/articles/717294/wealth-inequality- 
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Reactionary Revolution 


These things will destroy the human race: politics without 
principle, progress without compassion, wealth without 
work, learning without silence, religion without fearlessness 
and worship without awareness. 

- Anthony de Meiio 

“Pick an unpopular position or cause, and deliver a speech 
to the class supporting it. Be prepared to defend your cause 
in ten minutes of questions and answers.” The professor's 
voice was firm, and he looked like he'd heard a few 
unpopular positions during his many years teaching Logic 
and Argumentation 415. "You'll get credit if you pick 
something you find easy to defend, but you probably won't 
get an A. You'll get more credit for positions or causes that 
are harder to support. You'll find it much more challenging, 
but it can be more rewarding too.” 

California Polytechnic was a college in the state system 
and I'd enrolled in its business curriculum. In 1970 I 
was just a kid - 23 years old, but already happily 
married with a house, a mortgage, one child and 
another on the way. This assignment required some 
research, and in a pre-Google world, the best sources 
were face-to-face. I'd heard that the headquarters of 
the American Nazi Party was located in nearby Ei 
Monte, California. I obtained the address and called 
ahead for an appointment, explaining that I wanted to 
learn about their organization for a school project. I 
found the place in a decaying neighborhood with 
crumbling sidewalks and decrepit rental properties. The 
headquarters building was just a little house, 
distinguished from its neighbors only by a chain-link 
fence with a single strand of barbed wire at the top. 



Except for the weeds where the lawn should be, the 
yard lacked any vegetation at all. Doubts began to 
surface. 

I stood at the locked gate holding my notebook and waited, 
not sure about the next step. The front door opened and a 
Doberman stepped through, pulling on a tightly held leash. 
Greeter and dog came to the gate, no doubt wary of my 
suspicious-looking sideburns and shaggy hair. “You Butler?" 

It was the man who spoke, but I was focused on the dog. I 
swallowed hard. “That's me." 

He looked up and down the street, pulled a key ring from the 
reel attached to his belt, and clicked open the laminated 
Master padlock securing the gate. He motioned me toward 
the house as he locked the gate behind us. As we walked up 
the creaky steps onto the rickety porch another man 
stepped out of the house, holding the door open. As the 
three of us and the Doberman entered the house the door 
closed behind us. I heard the unmistakable sound of a 
deadbolt snapping into place. 

The room was dim and sparsely furnished, with a desk, a 
bookshelf, a table, and a few wooden chairs. A framed 
photograph of Adolph Hitler stared down from the wall, his 
eyes fixed on me as I moved. There were a few books on the 
shelves and stacks of flyers on the table. The softest things 
in the house were the roller shades covering the windows. 
Another Doberman entered the room from inside and joined 
his twin, now released from his leash. They sat quietly as I 
stood awkwardly. 

“What can we do for you?" The second man, an elder of 
perhaps thirty, wore khaki trousers, a white shirt, and black 



tie. His sidearm was secured in its holster. His tone was 
courteous, but not warm. 

“I'd like to get some information. I'm doing a report for a 
college class.'' 

The elder walked over to the table and began to gather 
some brochures. I noticed that there were voices coming 
from another room. Several people were apparently talking 
over some kind of business in a conversational tone. The 
greeter was seated at the desk folding papers and stacking 
them neatly in a pile. “Here you go. You can take these with 
you. They tell all about our struggle." 

I took the handful of papers and tucked them into my 
notebook. “Struggle?" 

“Yeah." He looked at me like I was stupid. “Our struggle for 
racial survival. For workers. Against Jews and Blacks." 

I'm not sure what I expected to find here, but in my 
ignorance I was surprised to see Adolph Hitler. Mein Kampf 
was on the table, for sale. $2.98 was a lot of money in 1970. 
“Are you like the German Nazis?" 

“We respect them as founders. But here in America we have 
our own struggle." 

“But... They killed six million people, didn't they?" 

“That's the Holocaust lie - it never happened. There was a lot 
of conflict between the government and Jews, but the lie was 
spread by people who wanted to justify crushing Nazi 
Germany." He spoke with the conviction of a man who 
believes his own words. 



I was pretty sure I wasn't going to change his mind, so I 
changed the subject instead. “So why are you against Jews 
and Blacks?" 

As we stood - nobody offered me a chair - the elder squared 
himself to look me directly in the face. “We're against Jews 
because they control all the banks and hold all the power. 
They secretly run everything and stand for racial mixing - for 
everybody but themselves. They're subhuman, but they run 
the world. And that isn't right." 

One of the Dobermans had walked over and was nuzzling 
my leg. I offered the back of my hand and he ducked his 
head under my fingers - he was clearly the friendliest thing 
in the room. And he was black. “So why are you against 
Blacks?" 

“The civil rights thing has gotten out of hand. Negroes are 
inferior, but if they're given equal status they'll take over 
the country. They also interbreed with our women whenever 
they can. We can't have that." 

The Doberman had taken a seat next to me to enjoy the ear- 
rub I was giving him. I felt like I had one friend m the room. 
“What do you do here?" 

“We try to educate people. We have a printing press in the 
back we use to make up flyers and training materials. You've 
got some of them there in your notebook. We have meetings 
and membership drives. Sometimes we organize 
demonstrations." 

I wondered if their meetings were held in this little living 
room. “How is your movement going?" 


“It's growing. We had a big surge in membership after 
Rockwell was murdered." 



"Rockwell?" 


"George Lincoln Rockwell. He was our founder. Brought Nazi 
principles to America." 

He must have been a real patriot. "Why do you carry guns?" 

He patted the weapon on his hip. "We need to be prepared. 
There's a lot of unhinged people out there - mostly Jews and 
blacks." 

I nodded to the two men as I headed for the exit. "Thanks for 
your time." The greeter folded his last tract and stepped to 
the door. My black friend joined the other Doberman and 
watched me leave. As the greeter unlocked the gate I felt a 
sense of relief and an urgency to distance myself from that 
dismal house. 

How could these people ever hope to have an Impact In 
America? After what their movement has done? Who would 
possibly support their cause? 


I don't remember giving the speech days later to the class. 
And even though I learned later of a murder at the El Monte 
headquarters, my impressions of the interview gradually 
faded. Except on the rare occasions when American Nazis 
managed to poke their ugly heads into the news, I rarely 
gave any thought to the encounter. 

Until Charlottesville. In 2017, after six months of organizing, 
the Nazis managed to gather together a couple hundred 
demonstrators to protest the planned removal of 
Confederate monuments. And to intimidate anybody there 
who didn't appreciate their hatred. It was an exceptional 



event, culminating in the murder of one of the counter¬ 
demonstrators. 

What made it noteworthy - stunning, really - was the 
acceptance of the demonstration and the cause of white 
supremacism by some in positions of leadership. As though 
Nazis were now in the mainstream of American thought! 

And this had never in our history been so. It's true that 
Rockwell had his followers - and his legacy stubbornly lived 
on in Richard Butler (no relation), Richard Spencer, and 
Andrew Anglin. 

While some pols have ridden the alt-right wave for their own 
political gain, a few are finding that they've gone too far, 
even for their own radical-right constituents. We can thank 
the Nazis for that - their presence in the alt-right marks it as 
an evil movement. Nazis will remain on the lunatic fringe of 
the radical right forever. Their numbers in America have 
always been few, and their influence negligible. 

Basket of deplorables 

But there are more dangerous elements of the alt-right 
madness - neoconfederates and fascists. Conflating them 
with Nazis is a logical mistake, even if it's a convenient way 
of recognizing that they share common cause and core 
values. But neoconfederates are different, and far more 
pervasive. They enjoy an aura of respectability as they 
flaunt their southern heritage and display theirf\ag next to 
ours - never even seeing the irony. But white supremacism is 
white supremacism, and it leads in the same direction no 
matter what banner flies above. 

Corporate conservatives have managed to assemble a 
remarkable collection of special interest blocs of influence 
since 1971. The process began a few years before when 



Lyndon Johnson abandoned the southern conservatives in 
his party to promote and implement the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. So appalled were the racists that they began a 
decade-long mass exodus - swapping out party allegiance - 
without ever changing a thing about their principles or de 
facto platform. How could this have happened? 

Richard M. Weaver was perhaps the first in the modern era 
to attempt to create an intellectual framework for 
conservatism. His Southern Tradition at Ba v\l\. written in 
1943, codified the values that would serve conservatives 
well in the 1960s. He identified four southern principles: 

• Feudalism, in which a family's identity was rooted in its 
land; 

• Chivalry, in which a knight's honor derived from 
medieval tradition; 

• The gentleman tradition that conferred authority and 
obligation; and 

• Faith, a tradition of subservience to a higher authority. 

These principles laid the groundwork for the political shift in 
the southern states when Johnson stood up for civil rights - 
and for Nixon's Southern Strategy that followed. They still 
serve the interests of conservatives today as a foundation 
used by big money to ensure the support of the confederate 
states - in antebellum America, after all, the big-money 
interests were the landed, slaveholding, god-fearing gentry. 
These principles are echoed today in the values and rhetoric 
of southern white nationalists like the Ku Klux Klan, and of 
the Tea Party movement in the Republican Party. 

Even more dangerous than neoconfederates are those who 
promote fascism. There's a lot of confusion surrounding this 
word, and it's not the same as Nazism. For our purposes, 
we'll define fascism as... 



“1. 'Everything in the state'. The Government is 
supreme and the country is all-encompassing, and all 
within it must conform to the ruling body, often a 
dictator. 

2. 'Nothing outside the state'. The country must grow 
and the implied goal of any fascist nation is to rule the 
world, and have every human submit to the 
government. 

3. 'Nothing against the state'. Any type of questioning 
the government is not to be tolerated. If you do not see 
things our way, you are wrong. If you do not agree with 
the government, you cannot be allowed to live and 
taint the minds of the rest of the good citizens." [21 

These elements are eminently agreeable to the corporate 
state. Once the plutocracy is in charge, it must control 
everything - including the airwaves, and now the Internet. 
Dissent is intolerable, so authoritarian leadership is 
essential. Industrial and defense interests, largely 
privatized, now promote militarism. We are seeing the 
emergence of a ruling party controlled by big-money 
interests, and the policies being implemented are no 
surprise - they were there all along, in black and white, in 
the party platform. 

Nobody in the top tier of political leadership openly 
identifies with Nazis. But they can't turn their back on the 
southern conservatives that swept them all into power. And 
they can't ignore the marching orders of their donors and 
their corporate benefactors. 

Where's the threat? 

Corporate capitalism and the violent radical right come 
together in a very destructive common cause - social 
Darwinism. [31 Survival of the Fittest is a phrase often 





attributed in error to Charles Darwin. But it was Herbert 
Spencer who actually connected these words in 1864 to 
describe the inevitable fate of the poor in an industrialized 
world. Others gave his theory its name. That's right, it is a 
real thing, or at least it was in times gone by. Corporate 
capitalism is tilling the soil of economic inequality in which 
this long-discredited philosophy can grow and thrive. 

An Englishman by birth, an economist by trade, and a racist 
at heart, Spencer took the findings of Charles Darwin and 
applied them to the world of human enterprise, yielding 
some cruel and bizarre arguments - positions like these... 

Assisting the poor interferes with the iaws of nature: as does 
innpeding the accumuiation of affluence by the weaithy The 
poor require depredation to evoive; to keep it from them is 
moraiiy wrong. The fittest are geneticaiiy predisposed to 
exceiience; therefore so are their spawn. Private charity is of 
vaiue oniy in that it a Hows the giver to express his 
generosity; no such justification exists for pubiic charity. 
Among the inferior poor, widespread death by starvation or 
exposure is the expected, even desired, consequence. 

Such were the principles of Social Darwinism, and they 
infused the age of opulence in the late nineteenth century. 

In Connecticut, William Graham Sumner served as Spencer's 
faithful disciple, and provided ample moral justification for 
the extreme wealth concentration that flourished as never 
before on the American continent. Think Gatsby. But these 
extremes were not permanent. 

In opposition to the concentrated power of monarchy and 
church, our founding fathers created a social, political, and 
economic system based upon the notion of equality and 
democracy. Such a democracy gives a voice to poor people, 
thus balancing the power of wealth with sheer numbers. In a 



democracy Social Darwinism cannot long prevail, and 
indeed the early twentieth century witnessed increased 
constraints upon wealth and a renewed nurturing of the 
underclass. By the middle of that century increasing union 
membership, growing mass consumption, economic 
mobility, and more rational public policies had mitigated the 
extreme concentration of wealth found sixty years before. 
Social Darwinism was dead, at least for a while. 

The concentration of wealth and the capture of public 
institutions by corporate capital have begun the process of 
promoting a resurgence of the beliefs of Herbert Spencer. 
Examine Spencer's public policy positions to discover some 
alarming parallels with today's Fox Republicans. Spencer 
opposed any public aid to the needy. He opposed public 
funding of the post office. He opposed public education. He 
opposed unions. He opposed a central government currency. 
He even opposed systems of public sanitation. 

Today corporate conservatives are unashamedly promoting 
many of the positions of Herbert Spencer. The 113th 
congress rolled back badly needed public assistance in the 
form of food stamps and extended unemployment benefits, 
while thwarting efforts to raise the minimum wage. In 2006, 
Congress fed the US Postal Service a poison pill in the form 
of the Postal Accountability and Enhancement Act that 
requires full funding of retirement benefits, even while 
denying the Service the autonomy of pricing their own 
products. Corporate capital continues to wage a well- 
organized war on public education in the form of attacks 
upon teacher unions, funding cutbacks, curriculum 
directives, and incentives for private schools. Assaults 
continue against unions in the form of NLRB funding 
cutbacks, legal challenges originating at ALEC, and direct 
attacks by state governments against their public unions. 
Although we have yet to see an organized movement to 



oppose public sanitation, a long standing trend of 
privatizing utilities and waste disposal is alive and well. 


A perfect storm of adverse winds has blown open the doors 
of the institutions of democracy in recent years. Capitalists 
have taken over all three branches of the federal 
government and the apparatus of control in a majority of 
states. Wherever they have seized command they have 
increased their own power and privilege at the expense of 
natural persons. Tax policies abetting the concentration of 
wealth are now standard fare. Legal and regulatory 
protections are being systematically deconstructed. 
Inevitably, these actions will exacerbate economic 
inequality and the spread of poverty and discontent. Herbert 
Spencer would be proud. 

But our problem with social Darwinism doesn't stop there. 
Historically, the eugenics movement grew out of this vile 
philosophy and spread throughout the west - including to 
the United States. 

"The eugenics movement took root in the United States 
in the early 1900's, led by Charles Davenport (1866- 
1944), a prominent biologist, and Harry Laughlin, a 
former teacher and principal interested in breeding. In 
1910, Davenport founded the Eugenics Record Office 
(ERO) at Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory on Long Island 
'to improve the natural, physical, mental, and 
temperamental qualities of the human family' Laughlin 
was the first director. Field workers for the ERO 
collected many different forms of 'data,' including 
family pedigrees depicting the inheritance of physical, 
mental, and moral traits. They were particularly 
interested in the inheritance of 'undesirable' traits, 
such as pauperism, mental disability, dwarfism, 
promiscuity, and criminality. The ERO remained active 
for three decades." [41 



History shows that the eugenics movement ultimately 
metastasized to Germany where it fulfilled its ultimate 
potential in Nazi death camps. And the events leading up to 
the Third Reich have been recently brought to the American 
consciousness by those who survived those events and are 
willing to relate their personal accounts. There are 
undeniable parallels in America's society and economy 
today. 

And this is where corporate capitalism, social Darwinism, 
and the radical right converge. Scapegoats are essential for 
any populist movement motivated by need - and the radical 
right has identified some of the same ones Davenport 
nominated. Criminals, poor people, and those of 
questionable moral character are all fair game, especially if 
their skin color stands out. And liberals are becoming a 
favorite target; the very word has become a pejorative. And 
if we can agree that poverty is the fault of the poor, liberal 
solutions can be rejected and the agenda of the corporate 
capitalists can be enthusiastically supported. 

Liberals have become a handy surrogate for anybody who 
disagrees with the alliance of the radical right and corporate 
capitalists. As we examine the historical rise of fascism, we 
see that it was energized by its opposition to communism. 
Reactionary fascism needs an enemy, and today's enemy 
has become liberalism rather than communism. We don't 
have to be liberals in our beliefs to be treated as the enemy 
so long as we stand in opposition to fascism. 

Could the movement toward the radical right - symbolized 
by Nazis, supported by corporate capitalists, and populated 
by neoconfederates and fascists - spark a violent revolution? 
Radical conservatives are probably as angry as anybody, but 
their rage has been deflected and redirected toward 
minorities, women, immigrants, liberals, and the intellectual 



elites. Most of us fall into at least one of these categories - 
and even if we don't we can be labeled as liberals - so we 
need to realize just how messy and unpredictable 
revolutions can be. And a revolution might be sparked 
unexpectedly, by a crisis like a financial collapse, attack by 
an outside force, or famine. 

Matters could be suddenly taken out of our hands by events 
well beyond our control. A society marred by an 
unprecedented and ever increasing degree of economic 
inequality is vulnerable at its core. Alliances with bigots, 
xenophobes, religious fundamentalists, gun loyalists, and 
the most fearful paranoids in the country have been formed 
and manipulated by corporate capitalists to seize and 
maintain political power. To the degree that this power is 
sustained by these fringe groups, the power itself is only as 
stable as the support it receives. And these are some of the 
most unstable factions of society. 

Economic instability among Americans could cause the right 
wing to challenge the plutocracy that it installed in power. 
That is to say that revolution may come from an unexpected 
quarter - the very factions that created the conditions under 
which it became necessary. And revolution may or may not 
be nonviolent - most revolutions are a mixture. 

What's to be done? 

An ounce of prevention - or perhaps a ton - just might head 
off a rebellion by those who would take us in the wrong 
direction. We've examined dozens of the things we can do to 
stand up against corporate capitalism and grow our 
influence in our family, friends, and community. And we've 
identified at least 198 things we can do to bring about 
nonviolent revolution. If we can do these things effectively 



enough - and quickly enough - we might be able to resolve 
the forces of inequality before they reach critical mass. 

Make a conservative friend and listen to what he or she is 
saying. You may discover that you share some of the same 
views with respect to the problems America faces. Your 
solutions might differ, and you may perceive threats from 
different sources. Build upon what you agree on, and hold 
firm to your values and principles where disagreements 
arise. Listening may not change another person's beliefs, 
but it may soften his or her attitudes. And it will add to your 
understanding of the positions and the motivations of 
others. 

When it's too late for prevention, what can we do when the 
streets are filled with angry rioters calling for the blood of 
liberals? An organization with roots in the European 
resistance of World War II has grown up in defiance of the 
neofascist movement throughout the world. ANTIFA 
International - shorthand for anti-fascist - is a loose 
confederation of those around the world whose only two 
qualifications are an opposition to fascism and a willingness 
to do something. Their only claim is their engagement in 
"The worldwide fight against fascism and racism." [51 

And they do scare fascists! Radical conservatives have been 
caught trying to discredit ANTIFA with accusations of 
violence, planting agents provocateur, and even creating 
fake Web sites under the organization's banner. And these 
efforts have been met with considerable success. Following 
confrontations among neo-Nazis and their opponents in 
Berkeley, Boston, Charlottesville, and elsewhere - 
mainstream media widely reported that violence was 
initiated by anarchists and ANTIFA. As reported... 

"Stop Making Excuses for Anti fa Thuggery. One of the 

least safe places to be in Berkeley, California, is in the 



vicinity of someone holding a 'No Hate' sign. So-called 
anti-fascist, or antifa, activists bearing shields 
emblazoned with those words assaulted any of the 
handful of beleaguered Trump supporters they could 
get their hands on at a small political rally over 
the weekend.” [61 

"Much of the coverage... gave the impression of 
violence and chaos, homing in on selected incidents 
and downplaying the dominant aspects of the day. The 
Washington Post's story, later tweeted by President 
Donald Trump, was titled 'Black-Clad Antifa Members 
Attack Peaceful Right-Wing Demonstrators in Berkeley' 
The San Francisco Chronicle story carried the headline, 
'Masked Anarchists Violently Rout Right-Wing 
Demonstrators in Berkeley' CBS News reported that the 
'anti-hate' rally was 'disrupted' by 'scores of anarchists 
wearing black clothing and masks' who 'stormed' 
the demonstration." [71 

The media coverage described above focused on a few 
incidents without providing any context. Many of the neo- 
Nazis came to the scene armed and fully prepared to 
provoke violence. What they didn't expect was to encounter 
thousands of counter-protesters and a thin line of ANTIFA 
activists prepared to stand firm against Nazi threats. 

''The narrative that antifa 'stormed' the demonstration 
is false. Antifa didn't invade; they were one group 
among many that organized the counterprotest with 
other left-wing groups such as the Democratic Socialists 
of America - not to mention black and immigrant 
churches. Many attendees expressed surprise at the 
unprecedented level of coordination between groups 
that don't always get along. Antifa organizers reached 
out to local businesses, handing out anti-hate window 




signs and flyers to educate business owners about the 
white supremacist groups active in the Bav Area.” [51 

ANTIFA is a loose and diverse aggregation; there may well 
be those who march under its banner who are inclined to 
physical confrontation and even violence. But their presence 
is always in response to the public appearance of Nazi, 
fascist, or racist demonstrations. In their own words, "[We] 
are not motivated by a 'lust for violence,' but by a desire to 
defend [ourjselves and others who are targets of racist, 
sexist violence by fascists, and to disrupt the strategic, 
intimidating use of violence by fascists." [81 When violence 
pours into the streets there are those willing to do 
something. And while there may be a few gray heads among 
the counter-protesters, most of us elders will use our words 
instead. But we can admire and support those with the 
strength and courage of youth to physically stand against it. 

Not many of us want to see a bloody rebellion in America. If 
violence can be avoided, it'll be because the people have 
managed to reclaim the institutions of government from the 
corporate capitalists that control them today. It's our choice - 
we'll continue to be governed by capital and for capitalists if 
we do nothing. Or we can become activist citizens - 
exercising our rights through the institutions of democracy - 
to restore a government by the people and for the people. 

It's an ideal worth fighting for. 


[1] https://www.amazon.com/Southern-Tradition-Bay- 
Richard-Weaver/dp/0895267586 

[2] https://www.urbandictionary.com/define.php? 
term=fascism 




[3] https://www.opednews.com/populum/page.php?f=Social- 
Darwinism-and-Fox-R-by-Larry-Butler- 
Conservatives_Democracy_Econonnic_Econonny-140204- 
888.html 

[4] https://www.nature.conn/scitable/forunns/genetics- 
generation/america-s-hidden-history-the-eugenics- 
nnovennent-12 3919444 

[5] https://antifainternational.tunnblr.conn/ 

[6] http://www.nationalreview.conn/article/450906/antifa- 
berkeley-protest-turns-violent-again 

[7] http://www.nnotherjones.conn/nnedia/2017/08/what-the- 
media-got-wrong-about-last-weekends-protests-in-berkeley/ 

[8] https://antifainternational.tunnblr.conn/archive 
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Postscript 


The arc of history is iong, but it bends toward Justice 
- Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

We won't know for a while whether democracy or fascism is 
the stronger force in America's immediate future. If fascism 
prevails, it's unlikely to endure for long because 
authoritarian leadership depends on a cult of personality - 
always a fragile foundation. At some point, sooner or later, 
we'll need to figure out what to do with the American 
Republic. When the time comes, we'll need to establish a 
new balance between labor and capital, between people and 
corporations, and between the government and the 
governed. 

What kind of society do we want when we win back America 
from corporate capital? What kind of economy? Some of my 
friends have expressed a deathly fear - even today - of a 
socialist takeover that would usher in an era of communist- 
style despotism mirroring the trajectory of Europe's 
democracies. None of those conversations were credible 
enough to be recited in this book, of course. Besides, they all 
support the military and that proves that they're socialists 
too - it's just a matter of degree. 

An America emerging from its fascist phase would be 
unlikely to embrace the very forces that destroyed its 
democratic institutions - unfettered capitalism won't be at 
all popular. It's likely that the purview of public goods like 
education and healthcare will be returned to the public 
sector. Much depends on the extent of the economic 
damage wrought between now and the ultimate victory of 
democracy. If corporate capital destroys itself in the manner 
foreseen by Marx, the institutions of enterprise may have to 
be incubated by the institutions of the state before they're 
capable of flying freely on their own. Nationalized banks and 



industries may necessarily become the norm after an 
economic collapse. 

Ultimately, however, corporate capital ought to be restored 
to a position of honor in the economy. No other institutions 
are capable of breeding the kind of innovation America 
enjoyed during the twentieth century. No other institutions 
are capable of aggregating and deploying productive assets 
like corporate entities. And no other institutions are capable 
of creating such wealth. 

But corporate capitalism has proven that it requires adult 
supervision. If left unchecked by a vigilant and powerful 
democracy, it will marshal its resources and direct them 
toward infiltrating the halls of government - ultimately 
attacking the ramparts of the very institutions that gave it 
life. We've seen this movie before - Corporate Capital's War 
on America. 
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Appendix A - Business Decision Processes 

Shareholder Value 

When CFOs think about decisions, they think about 
numbers. Business decisions are focused maximizing 
shareholder value as reflected in a corporation's stock price. 
A lot of things determine stock price, and because a 
corporation cannot control all of them, a surrogate becomes 
necessary. That surrogate is earnings after taxes - profits- 
because this measure is linked more closely to share price 
than any other driver. Business decisions that maximize 
earnings per share are usually good decisions. Even if the 
focus is cash flows or market share, earnings generally ride 
along as part of the decision. Maximizing earnings and the 
growth of earnings together represent a good surrogate for 
maximizing shareholder value, simply because companies 
can control profits more directly than they can control stock 
prices. 

Accounting Tools 

The products of a corporation's accounting systems include 
the income statement, the balance sheet, and the cash flows 
statement. Together they describe a company's financial 
position. The budgetary control system, especially 
the capital budget, provides a framework for decision 
making that expresses projected results in terms of their 
impact on the financial statements. With the exception of 
threats or opportunities that may arise unexpectedly, all 
strategic business investment decisions are made within the 
budgetary framework. Using accounting to make business 
decisions is inescapable. 


Net Profit After Taxes 



Profits are equal to total revenues minus costs and 
expenses. Sometimes a business decision process is focused 
on the relationship between these three components of 
profits. In such cases invested capital doesn't significantly 
change. For example, adding a new sales territory may not 
affect capital investment at all, but only the relationship 
between revenues, costs, and expenses. Such decisions are 
relatively simple; just compare the impacts of the decision 
on these three components in comparable periods. This is 
the classic cost-benefit analysis in its simplest form. 

Investment and Return 

Most strategic business decisions involve the formation and 
deployment of capital investment; it takes money to make 
money. Such decisions involve additional risk for several 
reasons. 

• Investments must be funded, either by liquidating other 
assets, issuing equity, or incurring debt 

• Investments often involve the commitment of big money 

• Investments are often irreversible in the immediate 
future 

• Future returns on investments become less certain over 
time 

Consideration of investment and return is central to the 
annual or quarterly capital budgeting process. Many firms 
consider a variety of investment proposals from their 
executives, ranging from installing a new production line, to 
adding remote warehouses and additional inventory for 
better customer service, to constructing a new headquarters 
building. While the natures of the projects differ, these 
proposals can be evaluated and compared using the 
financial analysis techniques within the capital budgeting 
discipline. 



Not all project proposals can be approved, for several 
reasons. First the availability of capital is limited, and the 
more of the capital supply that's used up the more it costs. 
The increase in cost has two dimensions. 

• The supply of capital in the economy is finite, as 
measured by its real purchasing power. As supplies 
dwindle, prices increase. 

• For an individual firm liquidity is reduced with each 
fixed investment. This raises the risk of insolvency as 
cash and current assets decrease or as debt increases. 

Additionally, some proposals promise greater returns on 
their investment than others. Within the limits of corporate 
strategies and capital availability, the company will first 
select the project that promises the greatest return. If 
additional capital remains available, the company will select 
the project offering the next-best return, even though its 
expected return is less than that of the first. Each next 
project proposal will offer a lower return than the previous 
one until it reaches a point of no return, until the cost of 
capital exceeds the return, or until the supply of capital is 
completely exhausted. The following chart illustrates the 
relationship between the cost of capital and returns on 
investments in the capital budgeting process. 



Capital Budgeting 
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Note that a limit exists for the profitable adoption of capital 
budget proposals. This effectively places a boundary on how 
big a company can grow. Accumulated profits increase the 
net assets on the balance sheet. But when capital costs 
exceed returns on invested capital, losses result. And 
accumulated losses shrink the net assets on the balance 
sheet. 

Net Present Value 

Decision making for investment becomes more complicated 
because it's necessary to compare cash flows in future 
periods to cash flows that occur today. A dollar received 
today is worth more than a dollar received in one year, and a 
dollar paid out today costs more than a dollar paid out in 
one year. The value of money depends on time; this 
principle is known as the time value of money. 

To equalize the value of money in different time periods, we 
use a rate of interest or discount. For example, a savings 
account that pays 2% interest recognizes that $100 today is 







worth $102 in one year. If the return is compounded over 
two years, the value increases by $4.04 instead of $4.00 
because the first year's interest earns interest in the second 
year. This familiar principle is expressed as follows: 

FV = PF(l + 0" 


Future value (FV) is equal to present value (PV) multiplied 
by one plus the interest rate (i) for the number of periods (n) 
the balance remains in the savings account. 

This principle works in reverse just as well. One dollar paid 
or received a year from now is worth less than a dollar paid 
or received today by the same proportion. To determine the 
value today of $100 received in one year, we need only to 
rearrange the terms (i can be a discount rate as well as an 
interest rate) in the formula as follows: 



FV 

(1 + 0 


This shows us that $96.12 invested today will mature into 
$100 at 2% interest compounded over two years. Although 
this can be useful in decision making, it rarely reflects the 
complete picture of the capital budgeting process. In the 
real world projections usually provide for recurring revenues, 
costs, and expenses. Since these can be expressed as cash 
flows, there's a formula for that too. 

Recurring cash flows can be described by applying the PV 
formula above as many times as necessary. The formula for 
this process is as follows: 




A FVt 

S(i + 0' 


The sigma simply tells us to add up each of the instances of 
a cash flow of the same amount, applying the appropriate 
discount factor to each. 

Note that all business decisions are made when they are 
made, always in the present. This means that present value - 
PV - becomes a necessary concept for quantitative decision 
making. It accounts for the timing of revenues, costs, and 
expenses as well as their magnitude. Within the limits of 
forecast accuracy and risk assessment, all cash flows can be 
compared regardless of when they occur. 

Risk-Adjusted Rate of Return 

The choice of discount rate (i) can have a profound impact 
on corporate decisions. A higher discount rate means that 
the value of future cash flows will be diminished relative to 
investments made in the immediate period. 

The cost of capital may be used for this purpose, and can 
usually be easy to determine. Borrowing costs for a loan or 
bond with a duration comparable to the project it is funding 
are commonly applied as the rate of interest payable. 

Some companies use a hurdle rate to recognize that the 
return it demands on its investments is greater than the cost 
of its capital. Although this rate may be arbitrarily chosen, it 
reflects the reality of risk. 

Risk is inherent in every capital project and always exceeds 
the risk lenders take in funding them. Projects that create 
new products for new markets using new technologies are 



the riskiest, and projects that apply established technologies 
to reduce costs on existing products sold into existing 
markets are the least risky. For this reason corporations often 
apply a discount that reflects the risk - the Risk-Adjusted 
Rate of Return. A company may apply different discount 
rates to different classes of investments to reflect their 
perceived risk. 

A look at the history of business failures and misfires shows 
that risk has commonly been underestimated. Recognize 
that perceived risk, rather than actual risk, is what is 
reflected in the PV calculations. Therefore perceived risk is 
what is reflected in the decision processes of corporations 
today. Underestimating risk can have profound 
consequences for corporations, their shareholders, their 
suppliers, their employees, their communities, and the 
economy as a whole. 
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Appendix B - Supply and Demand 


Free Market Economics 

The concept of free markets is an implicit underpinning of 
capitalism in the western world. A free-market economy is 
one of the assumptions behind much of our understanding 
of financial, economic, and political systems. But what 
exactly are free markets? How do they behave? And how do 
they influence business and consumer decisions? 

What Are Free Markets? 

A free market exists when goods or services are freely 
bought and sold among buyers and sellers at an agreed 
price, without significant influence by the state, and without 
coercion or deceit. A free market generally requires 
numerous buyers and numerous sellers, as well as readily 
available information about the goods or services. A free 
market generally requires that there be alternatives 
available of like kind and quality, or satisfactory substitutes 
that can serve a similar purpose. Goods that fall into this 
category are known as commodities. The price of goods that 
are unique may be unaffected in changes in supply, and 
demand for goods that are unique may be unaffected by 
changes in price. And the supply of a truly unique good is 
fixed - it's one of a kind. 

An understanding of free markets cannot therefore be 
extended to include anything otherthan a commodity for 
which multiple buyers and multiple sellers come together in 
an enlightened and uncompelled manner. Within that 
context alone, we shall examine how supply, demand, and 
price interact. 


Elasticity of Demand 



Rising prices can cause declining dennand. This principle is 
known as price elasticity. Many goods and services are price- 
elastic, and their dennand is shown on the following graphs. 


Price Elasticity 



Higher prices, shown here on the Y-axis, cause buyers to 
forego purchases or find substitutes. This results in a decline 
in the quantity dennanded by consunners, shown here on the 
X-axis. As prices decline, the quantity dennanded increases. 
The slope of the line shows the degree to which dennand is 
elastic; a flat line denotes no response to price changes and 
therefore no elasticity; a vertical line denotes an extrenne 
response to price changes and therefore connplete elasticity. 

Elasticity of Supply 

Suppliers are innpacted by price changes as well, but they 
have the opposite effect on suppliers than they have on 
consunners. As the price increases, suppliers are nnore willing 
to sell greater quantities. 








Price Elasticity 



Conversely, as the price declines, fewer supplies become 
available as profits decline and producers exit the market 
either by choice or business failure. The slope of the line 
shows the degree to which supply is elastic; a flat line 
denotes no response to price changes and therefore no 
elasticity; a vertical line denotes an extreme response to 
price changes and therefore complete elasticity. 

Supply and Demand Equilibrium 

In a free market neither suppliers nor consumers can dictate 
the price. Instead, transactions are priced at a level 
satisfactory to both buyer and seller. 








Price Elasticity 



The equilibrium price coincides with the equilibrium 
quantity because demand and supply are in balance. 
Changes in real demand, for example when a cold winter 
storm makes firewood more valuable for consumers, will shift 
the demand line outward and cause an increase in price. 
Changes in real supply, for example when a forest fire makes 
it necessary to bring firewood from a distant stand of trees, 
will shift the supply line inward and cause an increase in 
price. Similarly prices may be reduced by a shift in the 
demand line downward and a shift in the supply line 
upward. 

Together these mechanisms are Adam Smith's "invisible 
hand" and require no regulation or intervention when they 
are functioning properly. 
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Appendix C - Capital Investment Risk and 

Return 


The Nature of Investments 

Financial professionals view investment as monetary assets 
like savings accounts, bonds, or shares of common stock. 

But economists view investment as goods - productive 
assets - that are not consumed today but are used instead to 
create wealth in the future. 

To reconcile these two viewpoints, we need to understand 
the role of financial intermediaries [Cl] like banks and 
brokerages. Their job is to turn cash into productive assets, 
and they do this by taking monetary investments like 
savings accounts and making the money available for the 
purchase of productive assets. In an economy with 
completely efficient intermediaries, there would be very 
little cash sitting around; it would all have been used to 
purchase productive assets. 

Whether in the form of monetary investments or fixed 
productive assets, investments carry the promise of a return. 
They also carry risk of various kinds including systematic 
risk, specific risk, credit risk, country risk, foreign-exchange 
risk, interest rate risk, political risk, and market risk. 

Because investments are less liquid than cash, they can 
make it inconvenient, difficult, or impossible to use them to 
meet unforeseen needs. 

Risk and Return 

The relationship between the risk and return of an 
investment is widely accepted. The uncertainty of an 
investment increases when the asset can be lost or 
destroyed, when it is not liquid, and when the investment 



must be committed for a long period of time. This 
relationship is illustrated by the following chart, and 
examples are shown for the types of investment that can be 
found along the plotted line. 

Risk and Return 



Returns on all investments can be evaluated relative to a 
theoretical risk-free rate, which is often defined by the yield 
on a 3-month Treasury bill. Historically that rate has ranged 
from near zero to well over 10%, depending on economic 
uncertainty and inflationary expectations. But all other rates 
are relative to a risk-free rate, and will always be greater. 

The examples above describe financial investments, but the 
relationship between risk and return can also be seen in the 
fixed investments made by corporations in the capital 
budgeting process. 

Investments Can Increase Profits 

Appendix A examines the capital budgeting process and 
some of the techniques used for capital allocation. Risk 




accompanies investments that must be paid for in advance 
no matter how things go in the future. 

Fixed assets such as plant and equipment are attractive 
because they can reduce variable costs. Variable costs are 
things like labor and direct materials that are paid for during 
the production process. Making money without business 
investment is possible, but rare. The profit potential of a 
business model without fixed investment can be shown as 
follows: 


Profit Without investment 



In such a case all business costs and expenses vary with 
dollars of revenue, and the potential for profit is proportional 
at every level of sales volume. Service businesses approach 
this model, but in reality every business requires some 
investment in the form of startup costs such as licensing and 
DBA filing. 

Business investment can increase the potential for profit, 
but it also affects the cost structure. The following chart 







represents the dollars of revenue and costs at various unit 
sales levels. The blue line, representing fixed costs, does not 
change as unit volume increases; the red line, 
representing total costs (fixed costs plus variable costs), 
rises in proportion to unit volume. The point at which the 
green revenue line crosses the red total cost line denotes 
the break-even point. When it's possible to invest in 
machinery and equipment in a way that reduces variable 
costs, much greater profits are possible. It all depends on the 
level of total costs at the expected volume of sales revenue. 


Capital Investment and Risk 



Units 


Investments Increase Risk 

A comparison of the two previous charts reveals that 
investing introduces risk into the business model. Provided 
that goods or services can be sold for more than their cost, 
there is no risk of loss without the investment of capital. 
After an investment is made, the asset is itself at risk of 
physical loss, theft, or destruction. Additionally, if unit sales 
are insufficient to raise revenues above the break-even 







point, continuing losses on the sale of products or services 
can occur. A business can expect to realize a higher profit 
after making the investment only at a sustained revenue 
level that's significantly above the break-even point. 

Investments in fixed assets by their nature are not liquid. If 
things go badly, they can rarely be sold and converted to 
cash or more productive assets. Furthermore, fixed assets 
are often financed with debt, which further reduces liquidity 
and can negatively impact the capital structure of the 
business. 

More Investments, More Risk 


Capital Budgeting 
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Appendix A explored the capital budgeting process and 
showed that the most attractive investments are the first to 
be funded. Each subsequent investment becomes less 
attractive in both its return and the cost of the capital 
required to fund it. As returns and costs converge, the risk of 
loss increases. Investments in fixed assets are made on the 
basis of estimates and projections, and uncertainty always 







exists. This uncertainty becomes much greater as real 
returns decline relative to capital costs. 

Corporate investments made at the margin generally involve 
elevated risk or reduced returns. The nature of the risk 
assumed by corporate decision makers is illustrated as 
follows. 


Risk and Return 
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New products incorporating new technologies for new 
markets generally offer the greatest returns and the greatest 
risks. A capital budget that does not include proposals in 
this category generally reflects a dearth of innovation rather 
than a lack of money. Remarkably, a mature economy often 
consists of large producers that have evolved well beyond 
this level of risk tolerance and focus instead on investments 
in existing or evolutionary products incorporating existing 
technologies for existing markets. When such investments 
are exhausted, large mature corporations begin to 
accumulate hoards of cash, pay larger dividends, or buy 
back their own stock. 
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Appendix D - Capital Subsidies 


Forms of Capital Subsidies 

Public policy has always supported and favored property 
and capital investment. Its most visible forms today include 
a monetary policy that makes borrowed capital more 
accessible and affordable through the Federal 
Reserve System by increasing the money supply and 
suppressing interest rates. Other capital-friendly policies are 
found in the federal income tax code. They provide 
corporations with direct investment tax credits, accelerated 
depreciation, and favorable treatment of inventory turnover. 
Capital formation is subsidized by reduced taxation on 
income from qualified dividends and capital gains. 

The Effects of Capital Subsidies 

Capital subsidies cost public money. Artificially low interest 
rates have reduced the growth of the Social Security trust 
fund over several decades and have squeezed savings 
account yields for millions of Americans. Those most directly 
affected are the most risk-averse, including working families 
and the elderly. 

Capital subsidies reduce the cost and increase the 
availability of capital. This excess of capital throughout the 
economy disrupts free markets wherever capital investment 
can displace labor. 

Capital Subsidies Increase Economic Risk 

Subsidies distort capital markets and encourage investors to 
assume additional risk. More and cheaper access to capital 
pushes individual investors to seek greater returns on their 



additional investments. Greater returns are always 
accompanied by greater risk, as illustrated here. 


Risk and Return 
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This additional risk also accompanies corporate decisions 
that are influenced by hurdle rates tied to greater and 
cheaper supplies of fixed-asset funding. Remember that 
business investment affects the cost structure with respect 
to the proportion of fixed and variable costs to revenues, 
and this in turn promises higher returns at higher volumes 
and, of course, increased risk. This increased risk can be 
illustrated as follows: 




Capital Investment and Risk 
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With increased availability of cheaper capital businesses 
assume additional risk that would not have been undertaken 
with higher hurdle rates. Compare the area depicting the 
risk of loss with the same area on the chart in Appendix C to 
see this increased risk. 

This risk becomes very real when revenue declines. Because 
the break-even point is higher, losses will now be incurred at 
sales volumes that were previously profitable. The business 
is at increased risk of failure as a result of its willingness to 
assume a level of risk over and above what it would be 
willing to assume without subsidies and investment 
incentives. 

The components of a developed economy are 
interdependent; a shock to one part will impact the whole. 
The assumption of excess risk made attractive by capital 
investment subsidies can lead the national economy into 
recession or even depression. This excess risk threatens not 
only the capitalists who directly assume it, but also the 








employees, suppliers, and customers upon whom they 
depend. And the excess risk-taking that threatens the 
national economy is a consequence of national policy - 
subsidizing investment capital. 

From the perspective of the individual corporation faced 
with capital budgeting decisions and a ready supply of 
cheap capital funding, there is no visible threat at all. In 
fact, the apparent risk of loss declines substantially, as 
illustrated here. 
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The apparent reduction in risk is an illusion. The “Losses” 
area is diminished for the company, but additional risk - 
denoted by the shaded area to the left - is externalized. 
Although incremental investments are made in projects that 
have profitable returns, those returns are lower and less 
reliable than on investments that meet a hurdle rate that is 
not subsidized. These marginal investments can have 
serious economic consequences. 






• Corporations grow larger. Both fixed investment and the 
funding for that investment rise on the balance sheet, 
and under favorable conditions retained profits grow 
incrementally. 

• Corporations' capital structures become riskier as fixed, 
illiquid investments become a larger portion of assets, 
offset by long-term liabilities or equity dilution rather 
than proportional retained earnings. 

• Investments by mature corporations often focus on 
operating efficiencies that directly displace labor. As the 
size of corporations increases over time, the proportion 
of mature corporations in the economy will increase; a 
larger portion of capital investment throughout the 
economy will displace labor. 

• Artificially large corporations become more socially and 
politically influential. This added influence comes at the 
expense of individual citizens and other institutions, 
including workers and organized labor. 

Greater profits for the individual corporation are made 
possible by reducing its cost of capital, but the reduction in 
the cost of capital is directly transferred to the entity 
granting the subsidy. Additional risk is incurred by the 
individual corporation as a result of additional fixed 
investments. And much of this excess risk is externalized to 
the public sector. In this example, about two-thirds of the 
risk of marginal investments is assumed by the party 
subsidizing the investment of capital. Transferring wealth 
from the public sector to corporations weakens the public 
sector and makes it more vulnerable to economic shock and 
financial instability. 
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Appendix E - Taxing Employment 
A Free Labor Market 

With a few limitations labor can be viewed as a commodity 
that can and should be bought and sold freely. Within this 
context supply and demand can regulate the price and 
volume of labor. But public policies distort the labor market 
in several ways, the most pervasive of which is the practice 
of directly taxing the employment of labor. 

The Nature of Payroll Taxes 

A payroll tax appears on paycheck stubs as a deduction 
against earnings and, for purposes of our discussion here, 
differs in nature from income tax withholding. For example, 
a deduction of 6.25% of earnings for the Social Security 
trust fund is a payroll tax, because it is used to fund the 
benefits of other participants in the benefit program instead 
of funding the benefits of the employee. Income taxes are 
different in that they are taken from current earnings and 
credited to the tax liability account of the employee. Income 
tax withholding immediately reduces or eliminates the cash 
payout necessary to satisfy the Internal Revenue Service 
this coming April 15 - just a few months away. 

The distinction can be further sharpened by realizing that 
any benefits of payroll taxes are deferred for years or even 
decades, while the benefits of income tax withholding are 
realized within about a year. Cash flows that are not 
expected to occur for years or even decades have little 
impact on current decisions regarding earnings and 
consumption. 

We should therefore question whose behavior is affected by 
payroll taxes. Traditional thinking dictates that the 
employee bears the burden - what economists call the tax 



incidence - because these taxes impact the paycheck 
directly and thus affect purchase decisions. Because the 
demand for products and services is then influenced, 
economists have concluded in error that a payroll tax makes 
a difference in the market behavior of the employee. 

But if wage earners have always only been able to spend or 
save their net paychecks, how are their decisions affected 
by earnings they do not realize for a very long time? The 
correct answer is, of course, not at all! If employees make 
spending and saving decisions based on their actual net 
income, we must look elsewhere for the real economic 
impact of payroll taxes. 

Payroll taxes directly and profoundly impact employers and 
their purchase decisions. In choosing whether or not to 
purchase labor, the direct hourly cost must be increased by 
the 6.25% written on the employee's pay stub together with 
an additional 6.25% matching required of every employer. 
The employee does not receive any of this, but the 
employer's labor costs are immediately increased by 12.5%, 
just to satisfy the mandatory Social Security payroll 
remittance. And the economic impact is not inconsequential. 
Payroll taxes now transfer about $1 trillion a year from 
employers to the federal government. The traditional 
thinking about tax incidence - who bears the burden and 
whose economic behavior is affected - is clearly and simply 
wrong. 

The Effects of Payroll Taxes 

A free labor market would be regulated by the balance of 
supply and demand, as illustrated here: 



Labor Supply and Demand 



Payroll taxes directly raise the price of labor and shift the 
usage curve toward the origin as follows: 
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Lower labor utilization introduces unennploynnent and 
underemployment into the labor market. And although the 
price paid by employers is higher, the resulting excess idle 














labor supply drives the price received by wage earners 
downward. In economic terms payroll taxes cause 
unemployment to rise and real wages to decline. 
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Appendix F - Measures of Economic Inequality 

Statisticians have developed several measures of economic 
inequality, and politicians have used them selectively to 
promote their agendas. Many of the metrics are used 
primarily for comparing one country or economy to another 
and are necessarily simplistic in their depth and detail. 
Statistical distributions are richer in their content, but their 
depth and detail can make comparative analysis unreliable. 

All metrics depend on the quality of the data from which 
they are derived, and all are subject to error. Data gathering 
and compilation are more technically reliable in developed 
economies but may still be influenced by budgetary and 
political forces. Comparisons among countries and 
economies can be further complicated by various definitions 
of such concepts as poverty level, which is necessarily 
relative and subjective. Even in the diversity of their 
approaches the various measures of economic inequality 
deliver a reasonably consistent message across their 
spectrum - inequality is real. 

Economic inequality encompasses the unequal 
concentration of both income and wealth, and it is necessary 
to understand which of these components is addressed by a 
particular metric and by the interpretations of that metric. 
Our consideration of economic concentration excludes a 
third category of inequality - consumption inequality. 
Because all income must be either consumed or saved, 
consumption must be funded by either income or savings 
(wealth). Negative savings is borrowing, which can also fund 
consumption. Therefore, our inquiry can legitimately ignore 
consumption because its dynamics are entirely dependent 
on income and changes in wealth. 


R/P Ratio 



The US Central Intelligence Agency and the United Nations 
Development Programme compile and publish statistical 
comparisons between top and bottom income classifications 
to describe the difference between incomes of rich (R) to 
poor (P) by country and over time. 

The UN and CIA both publish R/P 10 Ratios that provide 
comparisons between the top 10% and the bottom 10% for 
the economies of about 125 countries, most of which are 
included in both samples. As expected there are differences 
between the scores that emphasize the statistical challenges 
of gathering economic data, especially within countries with 
records that can be incomplete or subject to intentional 
distortion. Countries with more developed economies are 
subject to smaller differences. 

The UN also publishes R/P 20 Ratios that provide 
comparisons between the top 20% and the bottom 20% for 
most of the economies for which their R/P 10 is published. 
These two ratios make for some interesting comparisons, 
and the outliers reflect differences in the patterns of 
concentration of income for these countries. 

The math is simple, and the results are readily available. But 
like all generalizations offered by statistical methods, 
important details may get lost in a single number. 

Gini Index 

The US CIA, the UN Development Programme, the World 
Bank, Credit Suisse, and other institutions each compile and 
publish their own version of the Gini Index to measure 
income inequality or wealth inequality worldwide. These 
figures are used for comparative purposes among countries 
and to measure changes over time. 



The Gini Index, also known as the Gini Coefficient, is a 
measure of deviation from a known or normal value. This is 
best understood graphically, using a Lorenz curve. 


Gini and the Lorenz Curve 



This graph compares income or wealth on the Y axis with the 
population as a whole on the X axis. As we progress along 
the X axis we account for more of the population, in order of 
income or wealth, moving from 0% to 100%; as we ascend 
the Y axis, we account for more of the money in the 
economy or country, moving from none to all. The green line 
depicts a theoretical reality in which each person's income 
or wealth is equal and proportional to the population. The 
red line shows the actual distribution of income or wealth as 
directly measured. 

The Gini Index, in its simplest form, measures the area of A 
in proportion to areas A plus B. A Gini of zero (G=0) follows 
the green line, since area A shrinks to nothing. A Gini of one 
(G = l) would track the bottom of the graph until it reached 





the one and only person who earns money or owns wealth. 
The Gini index formula is: 


G = AI {A+ B) 


The Gini index serves best as a comparative tool to evaluate 
trends and assess inequality among countries and 
economies. But it does have its limits. In the real world the 
actual distribution does not follow statistical rules, but 
rather results from observation and measurement. The 
shape of the red line cannot be predicted by the formula, 
but must be observed. Since Gini describes the entire 
distribution in a single number, it says little about variances 
at any point along the plot line. For example, an economy 
with little poverty but a poorly developed middle class 
might show a distinct outward kink as the red line 
approaches the upper half of the chart. 

Other indexes use an approach similar to that of the Gini 
index. The Hoover index seeks to define what portion of 
income would need to be redistributed to achieve perfect 
equality; the Gini index answers this definition with area A 
on the Lorenz curve. The Thiel index, through its analysis of 
entropy, delivers results that are similar to both the Hoover 
index and Gini index. 

Piketty's Fundamental Laws of Capitalism 

Thomas Piketty, in Capital in the Twenty-First Century, 
observes the significance of comparing the rate of savings to 
economic growth. As long as the rate of growth in savings 
(wealth, capital) exceeds the rate of economic growth, 
capital will continue to increase in relation to aggregate 
income. He refers to this relationship as the capital/income 


ratio and regards it as the second fundannental law of 
capitalism. 



This function describes the dynamic effect of economic 
growth (g) and savings (s) on the static ratio between the 
balance of capital or wealth in the economy relative to the 
income of that economy. A nation's capital may therefore be 
regarded as a multiple of national income. Major economies 
throughout history have reflected capital balances ranging 
from about 2.5 times to 6 times national income. The United 
States ratio is about 4.5 times national income and rising. 

An understanding of the second fundamental law (above) is 
necessary to evaluate the first fundamental law: the rate of 
return on capital multiplied by the capital/income ratio 
describes capital's share of national income. The first 
fundamental law of capitalism can be expressed 
mathematically like this: 


a = r X p 


Capital's share of national income rises with increases in the 
return on capital (r) and the relationship between capital 
balances and national income. Inversely, labor's share of 
national income declines. 

For Piketty the relationship between the rate of return on 
capital and economic growth determines the degree of 


inequality found in an economy. Intuitively it must be so if 
certain conditions are met. 

The growth of capital must exceed the growth of income 
elsewhere in the economy. He observes that in the long run 
the rate of return on capital does, in fact, exceed the rate of 
economic growth and expresses this simply as r > g. 

The return on capital is assumed to be a consequence of 
natural economic forces rather than transfer subsidies from 
the public sector by ruling interests. This is problematic, 
since virtually all of Piketty's data was collected from 
economies ruled by capital. 

The return on capital (r) must be ultimately constrained by 
capital's own abundance. Excess capital supplies competing 
for returns will drive those returns downward to a point of 
stability where r = g. This is also problematic because of the 
global mobility of capital in the 21st century; net foreign 
investment will adjust to find those economies where r > g 

Of course the math must produce results that can be verified 
in real economies, and this might not always be possible. 
Some economists challenge the reality of some of Piketty's 
assumptions, and even his math. 

An understanding of Piketty's functions can enlighten the 
evaluation of economic inequality. More importantly, this 
understanding may help reveal the underlying causes of 
economic inequality at a more fundamental level. 
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Appendix G - Economic Externaiities 


According to Investopedia, an externality is a consequence 
of an economic activity experienced by unreiated third 
parties; it can be either positive or negative. Poiiution 
emitted by a factory that spoiis the surrounding 
environment and affects the heaith of nearby residents is an 
exampie of a negative externaiity The effect of a weii- 
educated iabor force on the productivity of a company is an 
exampie of a positive externaiity 

Economic externalities distort free markets, and in some 
cases are intended to do so. Producers who do not 
internalize all of the costs of their products prevent a market 
from reaching its natural equilibrium point. From the seller's 
perspective, costs are reduced and the price of its product 
may be reduced to raise the volume of revenues and thus 
profits. From the buyer's perspective, a lower price makes a 
product more attractive and consumption may increase to 
an artificially elevated level. From the perspective of public 
policy, market equilibrium may be restored by assessing a 
tax on the product that equals the externalized cost. 
However, this does nothing to reimburse those who have 
borne the costs externalized by the producer unless they 
can be identified and targeted with public spending for 
remediation. 

The latter is an example of true cost economics - the 
discipline that seeks to internalize all costs and benefits of 
every product and service. This is the point where 
economics and public policy intersects free markets. 
Completely free markets can destroy themselves without a 
governing body to mitigate their damage. This phenomenon 
is related to the tragedy of the commons in which individual 



self-interest exhausts the capacity of common goods to 
support market dynamics. 

Negative economic externalities are most often seen, 
therefore, in markets where the supply depends upon 
natural resources such as minerals, timber, grazing land, or 
fisheries. The following example relates to fisheries. 



Demand for mackerel had recently increased as European 
consumers realized its health benefits. Increased fishing 
intended to increase the supply, however, threatened the 
fishery with collapse. Neither producers nor consumers 
considered the long term threat in their market pricing 
decisions. As increased supply met increased demand, 
market prices were little affected, resulting in a negative 
externality - the threat of a future collapse of the fishery. 





By adding the societal costs to market costs in the form of 
excise taxes, externalities may be recaptured and 
equilibrium reestablished. Alternatively, managing the 
supply side of the market may be just as efficient. In this 
example, by limiting available supplies through quotas, the 
European Union thus brought negative externalities back 
into the market framework. With balance restored, the long¬ 
term stock of the fishery was protected, and buyers and 
sellers were free to establish a new point of equilibrium. 

Recall that subsidizing capital investment can also induce 
externalities into an otherwise free market. By subsidizing 
the cost of capital for corporations, investment decisions are 
distorted to increase risk, internalize benefits from the 
public sector, and externalize the marginal risk assumed. 



Capital Budgeting 



Capital Project Proposals » 


The shaded area between the cost of capital line and the 
modified (dashed) cost of capital line represents the sum of 
the subsidy internalized to the private sector added to the 
risk externalized to the public sector. 
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Appendix H - Supply Side Economics 


Supply side economics is sometimes referred to as the 
trickle-down theory because of the conditions under which it 
was historically applied and the political setting in which is 
was promoted. It's also referred to as Reaganomics because 
it was implemented during the administration of US 
President Ronald Reagan. It was - and is to this day - heavily 
promoted by Arthur Laffer 

Investopedia describes it as “...the controversial idea that 
greater tax cuts for investors and entrepreneurs provide 
incentives to save and invest, and produce economic 
benefits that trickle down into the overall economy." 

But there's more. In addition to cutting taxes, supply-side 
economics dictates less intervention in markets by the 
federal government with regard to regulation. Regulating 
the economy by application of the techniques of monetary 
policy is seen as ineffective. Letting corporate capital have 
its way with the economy, according to the theory, will lead 
to more robust growth and more equitable distribution of 
income and wealth. 

Cutting taxes to stimulate investment, according to the 
theory, will directly increase aggregate supply in the 
macroeconomy and lead to lower prices, which in turn will 
stimulate demand. In effect, the stimulation of investment in 
added productive capacity creates its own demand. This 
might be visualized on the following chart. Shifting the 
upward-sloping supply curve to the right moves the 
intersection of the downward-sloping demand curve to the 
right and lowers the price. Recall that the elasticity of supply 
and demand act only within markets for commodities - 
goods for which that there are alternatives available of like 
kind and quality, or satisfactory substitutes that can serve a 
similar purpose. 



Price Elasticity 



This remarkable theory requires that a number of conditions 
be present in the economy and that both producers and 
consumers respond in a particular manner. Each of the 
following will be examined in detail below. 

• The economy is driven by the production of commodities 

• Economic growth is currently limited by insufficient 
productive capacity 

• Cutting taxes stimulates capital investment in 
productive capacity 

• Added productive capacity also requires additional 
employment 

• The resulting capacity and employment increases are 
used to build inventories 

• The production of excess inventories exerts downward 
pressure on prices 

• Lower prices stimulate increased product demand 

• Increased demand justifies sustaining the increased 
productive capacity and additional employment 

• The resulting additional employment increases workers' 
income and taxes 











• The increase in workers' taxes exceeds the decrease in 
investors' taxes 

This theory is labeled supply-side because it rests on the 
notion that the supply of goods, rather than the demand for 
goods, is the key driver of economic activity. Economists of 
the central tradition view markets as driven by both supply 
ar?cy demand. Conventional Keynesian economics places an 
emphasis on the management of demand rather than 
supply, and allows for the use of monetary policy - interest 
rates and money supply - to regulate economic activity. The 
reliance upon the supply and demand model ignores the 
rising dominance of unique products in the economy at the 
expense of commodities; only commodities respond to the 
interaction of supply, demand, and pricing. The rise of 
unique products is a consequence of corporate capitalism - 
monopolies, oligopolies, product propaganda, and 
intellectual property laws - that has concentrated market 
power among sellers and reduced the market power of 
buyers. The economy is not driven by the production of 
commodities. 

The US economy is currently operating at a capacity 
utilization rate of about 77%, according to federal 
government statistics. Capacity utilization in the 1970s - the 
beginning of the data series - averaged about 83% and 
touched peaks of about 89%. When subsidies for capital 
investment were ramped up in the 1980s, in part as a 
consequence of the supply side policies implemented by the 
Reagan administration, the utilization rate began a long 
decline to where it stands today. Limited capacity does not 
constrain the production of commodities in today's economy. 



United States Capacity Utilization 
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Appendix C examined the impact of risk upon the decision 
criteria of corporate managers as they make their 
investment decisions. Marginal investments in a mature 
economy already flush with capacity and capital tend to 
take the form of share buybacks and hoards of cash. 
Investments to create additional capacity are made in 
response to actual, potential, or rising demand. Unless 
demand supports the justification for investing in marginal 
capacity the investment money is wasted and enterprise 
shareholder value inevitably declines. Tax cut windfalls will 
never find their way into investments in excess capacity. 

Imagine for a moment that supply-side arguments were 
plausible up to this point. If they were, additional 
employment might be required to support the extra 
production. However, the creation of additional productive 
capacity rarely involves extending existing production 
methods by scaling them up. Instead, corporate decision 
makers incorporate state-of-the-art technologies in an effort 
to increase their labor productivity. Such technologies may 
be retrofitted to existing production lines to further reduce 
the labor component of the output. Increased production 
does not necessarily require additional employment, and 
implementing marginal productive capacity can have the 
opposite effect. 




Imagine for a moment that supply-side arguments were 
plausible up to this point. Corporate decision makers have 
directed their tax windfalls into added capacity and that 
somehow brought about an increase in employment. What 
economic forces would be needed to bring about the actual 
utilization of that capacity? First, production would have to 
be raised with the expectation of increasing inventories of 
finished goods. Second, production would have to be raised 
with the knowledge that the market price of those 
inventoried goods would decline. Third, decision makers 
would have to expect that competitors would be pursuing 
similar strategies and that prices would permanently decline 
as a consequence. And within this framework, decision 
makers would have to expect that the revenues stimulated 
by lower prices would yield contribution margins greater 
than the cost of the capital investment - including the 
higher inventory. Any capacity and employment increases 
would be rationally justified only if management could 
convince its board that demand was somehow stimulated by 
the increased inventory levels. 

This scenario is entirely fallacious, primarily because the 
demand for any products that might respond to changes in 
market price is also subject to competitive forces. Because 
commodities are not unique and are subject to pricing 
pressure from competitors who are already awash in excess 
capacity, multiple economic forces exert downward pressure 
on prices. And while lower prices do stimulate increased 
product demand, the low-price producers who have 
automated the labor out of their products will be the 
survivors. Thus, marginal employment is ultimately replaced 
by increased labor productivity and aggregate demand 
resumes its downward trajectory. Unemployed workers don't 
pay income taxes, and there is less than nothing to offset 
investors' initial tax windfalls. 



Cutting taxes certainly reduces government revenues and 
increases public debt. But when taxes are reduced for those 
corporations and investors that are already awash in cash, 
the stimulative effect is very minor. It remains to be proven 
that there is any stimulative effect at all. But what does the 
theory itself say? Consider the Laffer Curve. 

The Laffer Curve 
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Laffer theorizes that government revenues will be equal to 
zero under two conditions - if the tax rate is zero, and if the 
tax rate is 100%. This is clearly false with respect to 
corporate taxes, of course - a nationalized industry hands its 
entire net profit over to its host government, and that's a 
model for 100% taxation that can yield significant 
government revenues. But in Laffer's model, the prescription 
for cutting the tax rate and expecting an increase in 
government revenues requires that current tax rates be in 
the prohibitive range. Laffer himself fails to define the tax 
rates that correspond to government revenues, and he fails 
to define the specific effects of changes in tax rates upon 







economic growth. The assumption made by conservatives 
and libertarians, however, is that the US economy is always 
being taxed in the prohibitive range. 

A look at the historical record might yield some support for 
the theory. In the 1950s, marginal income tax rates for both 
individuals and corporations were at very high levels - more 
than 90%. Top marginal rates were reduced to 70% in the 
1960s, and to 28% in the 1980s. It's possible that the 
reduction from 90% to 70% operated within the prohibitive 
range, and is likely to have been stimulative. But there are a 
lot of moving parts in a dynamic economy, and it's clear that 
higher rates of economic growth were a consequence of 
fiscal spending on the interstate highway system and the 
space program. 

It's also clear that when marginal rates were reduced from 
70% to 28% in the 1980s, the primary consequence was a 
drastic reduction in government revenues. In the years since 
then, the missing tax revenues were replaced by about $20 
trillion of public debt. It's also clear that the tax cuts 
boosted capital investment, and that the boost in capital 
investment had consequences - not all of which were 
intended. First, wealth trickled up, not down. The beginnings 
of America's staggering economic inequality can be traced 
to the subsidies for capital initiated by Reaganomics. 

Second, large excesses in productive capacity were 
artificially created and sustained. And third, because 
political power follows economic power - corporate capital 
was empowered to subsume the institutions of democracy. 

And although the US economy represents the most extreme 
outlier, the record of other developed nations correlates the 
magnitude of declines in the top marginal tax rate to 
changes in the share of income among the most privileged 
1% in each economy. 
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Where is the US economy relative to the prohibitive range 
today? We're likely to soon find out. The Congressional 
Budget Office is required now to apply dynamic scoring to 
its evaluation of proposals having a fiscal impact. The 2017 
Tax Cut and jobs Act comes a 10-year promise of increasing 
the national debt by $1.5 trillion. The CBO estimates that 
economic growth will reduce that by about one-third, to a 
mere $1.0 trillion. The CBO is explicitly saying that the US 
economy is well outside the prohibitive range. 
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A career in banking, small-business operations, finance, and 
marketing gave him a view of business by the numbers. He 
shared his perspective in a modest consulting practice and 
in his university classroom. In researching and writing his 
first books, he learned firsthand just how challenging it is to 
think critically - and to convey critical thought in a 
convincing manner. 

An early retirement gave him a chance to travel the country 
for more than a decade. He saw for himself the rising 
economic inequality around us. A growing appreciation of 
American history and the political science that shaped it 
helped illuminate the people, places, and things he 
explored. During this period a friend described him as 
a recovering CFO. 

Retirement gave him time to think, and he thought about 
power, economics, public policy, and inequality. Free from a 
formal education in any these disciplines, he enjoyed the 



liberty to look at the basics instead of the bells and 
whistles so dear to the pros. Realizing that American 
capitalism has been cruelly corrupted, he took up his pen. 
He saw the need for ways to expose the dangers of the rise 
of corporations, to tell truth from lie, and to introduce a new 
interpretation of American free-market capitalism. 

A study of the roots of economic inequality led inevitably to 
the realization that big-money interests have tainted every 
institution from which they could extract an advantage with 
their influence. He recalls some of his most interesting 
conversations touching on capitalism over a lifetime, 
interprets them through the lens of economic thought, and 
shares them with the reader here. 
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